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PROEM. 



B T THE E r» I T !i 



Bright buds we brinjj 
From the gay parterre, 
Where the balmy air 
Winnows the maiden's silken hair. 
As she sits by the nnoonlight, listeninsj there 
To a tale that becomes the spring : 
Bright buds we bring. 
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II. 

Fair llu\v«»rs are here, 
From the shady bower. 
Where, in sumiiier hour. 
Melts tlio yoiinir brich^ in a tearful shower. 
As her heart-sj)rini^s well with a })ulse of p(nver, 
Aiul o'erllow ill the grateful tear: 
Fair lh>w(»rs are here : 

in. 

Rich fruits for y«>u. 
From the warm hill-side, 
When, in autumn-tide, 
Flaslit.'s the mother's liianee o( pride. 
And she wateli(\s her nHsprintr wandering" wide. 
As they skip throuiih tln^ mornniL^ dew: 
Rich fruils for vou ; 

i\. 

And LiatlnTed lea\fs, 
As they droop :nid dii^ 
When tin? wintrv sk>' 
Mt)an< to the chill blast sweeping b\ : 
Tiiey are dear, in their sad variety, 

To the widowed heart that grieves, — 
Our withered leaves! 



ANASTASIA. 



BY THE EDITOR. 



When morning rose on the iEgean, whose voice rang 
more merrily through the olive-groves than that of the 
light-hearted, barefooted Anastasia ? Along the sheltered 
valleys of Attica, where even the blighting finger of the 
hoar-frost is unknown, she leaped and bounded along, 
gathering the bright narcissus and the gaudy rhododen- 
dron, or pausing to listen to the wild song of the Albanian 
shepherd, as his migratory flocks browsed upon the thyme- 
clad hill-tops. A dark-eyed, ebon-haired girl was Anas- 
tasia. Her long lashes shaded those unfathomed wells of 
feeling, from whose hidden depths no passion yet had 
dashed one briny tear. She gathered the wild flowers, 
and bound them with the tendrils of the uncultured 
grape. And for whom did she gather these gems of 
liberal Nature, which owned not, needed not the gar- 
dener's care? It was for one as wild, untrained, but 
graceful as themselves — ^young Lyristes, the playmate of 
her childhood. And why for him ? Was it for love ot 
him she gathered these gems of liberal Nature? If asked, 
she had replied, " Love ! What is love V " Then, why 
didst thou gather wild flowers for Lyristes, gentle Anas- 

2 
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tasia?" Even while I write, I see her arch, half-down- 
cast, half-averted glance, the pert, sidelong toss of her 
pretty little head, the mock-petulance of the lifted shoul- 
der, and the clear, silvery laughter of her gay response — 
" Ha, ha ! I am sure I do not know !" 

The sun is high on the iEgean, and where is Anas- 
tasia ? With measured tread, a maiden, marked as beau- 
tiful even in the chosen land of beauty, paces the flowing 
banks of the Cephisus. The jetty locks parted upon her 
brow are longer than of yore ; they sweep the ivory neck 
and even invade the snowy bosom with the studied sem- 
blance of a careless ease. There is a richer, more melo- 
dious fulness in the voice that half unconsciously takes 
up the burden of the wild Albanian song prolonged by 
the mountain echoes. Her tread is firm and measured, 
as she passes unheeded by the bright narcissus and the 
gaudy rhododendron, but gazes musingly upon the broken 
column — fit emblem of her country's glory. The un- 
fathomable wells of feeling, hiding beneath the shadow of 
her long dark lashes, seem mantling with the waters of 
emotion almost to the surface ; already that surface 
trembles, as in sympathy with each passing breeze of 
passion, though no ripple yet has scattered in confusion 
the lovely images of gentle thoughts, reflected on the 
bosom of the still, calm lake within. The waters are 
within thy reach, Lyristes: — put forth thy hand and 
drink; for joy, a life-long joy, sleeps in the draught, 
which not the nectar of thy country's gods could give. 
Drink, foolish boy ! Drink, or some other hand will win 
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ANASTASIA. 19 

that which should make thee equal with the gods! Alas! 
there is a spell upon the curb of those deep wells. Ly- 
ristes feels that he might kneel and worship there, but 
dares not stoop to drink — ^the very thought were sacrilege. 
Far up the valley, there floats a sad, sweet music. It is 
Lyristes with his lute. The boy sits gazing on the broad 
black pool, in the loneliest and most shadowy nook of the 
wide forest, dreaming that well-known eyes are peering 
on him from beneath. He breathes upon the ear of voice- 
less solitude the vows and prayers he dare not utter in 
the presence of that humble Attic maid. 

It is noon on the iEgean, and Anastasia is a woman. 
On a rocky seat, beneath a canopy of interwoven vines, 
she sits in dreamy abstraction. There is a nameless long- 
ing at her heart — a mental want, which she is unable to 
define. She sighs as the vine sighs for the forest tree, 
when doomed to trail its weary length along the dull, 
cold earth, where the tornado in its wrath has swept 
away the monarchs of the wilderness, — stretching its arms 
abroad on every hand, imploring for some stay to raise it 
from the dust. She muses on the ruin of her country — 
she feels the degradation of her race — the sad dependence 
of her sex — and the deep wells of feeling swell up to the 
very brim, as she exclaims, " Oh, for a Grecian, worthy 
of the name ! How fondly would my heart cling to the 
hero who would strike one blow for liberty ! Where are 
the Greeks of old Thermopyl©? How gladly would I 
arm my hero for the fight — how tenderly would I assuage 
the pain of honourable wounds — or, if borne home upon 
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his shield, how proudly, like a Spartan mother, would I 
chaunt the pfean over the warrior's corse ! The love of 
Grecian maids was meant for men; alas! these grovelling 
serfs — my countrymen — are slaves!" Where art thou 
loitering, Lyristes? Mad boy, haste, or 'tis too late! The 
music of a melancholy song steals faintly along the wave, 
so hopeless, so heart-rending in its despair, that Anastasia 
starts to her feet. Her tearless eyes are raised to heaven 
— her hand aloft waves with a vain appeal. She stands 
entranced, like to the Pythoness, in her wild ecstacy, — a 
statue, calling to the heavens with voiceless energy, " How 
long ! oh, God ! how long ?" 

A stranger from the Boreal Ocean — the broad isle of 
the West — comes sauntering down the glen. Idly he 
casts the slender line to tempt the finny prey. He is a 
scion of nobility — the spoiled child of abundant fortune — 
a lover of romance is he, for it assists to while away the 
weary hours which custom yields to fashionable toys, 
when, through the long mid-winter evenings, the young 
convene to pluck the petals, one by one, from flowers of 
modesty, and scatter to the winds the unprized odours of 
the human garden, too often trampling on the ruin they 
have wrought, for very idleness. 

Beneath a spreading myrtle, beside an antique foun- 
tain, Lyristes sat, writing in the sand, his unstrung lute 
flung carelessly upon the grass. The stranger cast on 
him a transient glance, and passed the sad one by. But 
when, below a bending of the stream, the motionless 
figure of the Grecian maid burst on his view, he paused. 
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He had studied the mechanism of the noble and the 
' grand, for he was what the world miscalls an educated 
man. His taste had been refined, as artisans have 
polished lead until it passed for silver. There was no 
answering chord within his heart to vibrate in full concord 
with the beautiful and grand. His was the polish of the 
nil admirari school ; high feeling was beyond his power, 
for he was a fashionable man ; yet he was struck : the 
finny prey turned up its purple scales to the broad sun 
unharmed. 

Evening steps gently down on the iEgean; yet still 
the stranger lingers by the side of Anastasia on that 
lonely rock, as now and again the soft tones of a lute 
float all unheeded by. The stranger's eye rests on the 
profile of the lovely Greek. It is the self-same cautious, 
seemingly unheeding eye, that marked so carelessly the 
tortured insect dangling at his line, to tempt the wander- 
ing tenant of the brook to further torture. Read me that 
look, thou all-seeing spirit of imagination, now my sole 
companion in a heartless world ! It says, " How nobly 
she would grace a fine establishment. Not hers the soul 
that one who knows the world would dare approach with 
idler thoughts. The sacrifice were great; but yet she 
well might grace a coronet. The prestige of her origin, 
and the romantic circumstances of our meeting, may 
cover even a grosser misalliance. The eclat would be 
great : — she shall be mine !" And where art thou, Ly- 
ristes? How looks thy idol — the noble woman, fresh 

2* 
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from Nature's hand, beside that toy of fortune, armed by 
the merest accident with wealth and power ? 

A voice all musical is whispering in her ear a false tale 
of deep sympathy with that high passion, which alone 
has yet aroused her soul — the love of country. Fool ! 
Hadst thou but spoken, it had been love of thee. He tells 
her of unbounded means— extended influence; pauses 
not to speak of luxury and pleasure, for, with a courtier's 
tact, he sees, that to a soul like hers, such claims are 
valueless. He dedicates himself — his all — to Greece — to 
Greece and her ! The studied phrases breathe too like 
the truth. What shall she say ? Had she but heard the 
last sigh of thy lute ; — but it swept by unnoted ! Her 
heart is in the mountains — she hears a bugle-note of 
future years — the tramp of armies yet to be. The broad 
isle of the West is powerful among the nations:— one 
word from the Ocean Queen, and Greece might yet be 
Greece! Her face is fixed as marble — no moisture gathers 
in her eye — abstractedly it gazes on the distance — a faint 
flush of something like to hope is brightening her cheek 
— her hand is laid upon the stranger's, — Lyristes, break 
thy lute. 

It is night on the ^Egean ; but far in the colder regions 
of the West, a lady sits within her latticed bower, while 
twilight fades around her. Her hair is decked with costly 
pearls, bright gems adorn her bosom, and, intertwining 
with her raven curls, exotic flowers give forth their rich 
perfume. Servants are at her call ; all that the wealth of 
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princes may command, surrounds the once humble Attic 
maid. The mountains of her native land resound with 
the din of war, and Moslem blood in torrents, commingled 
with the flood of kindred veins, manures the half-regene- 
rated soil. AmoDg the bravest of the brave, whose valour 
wins the meed of ancient fame, is one whose memory still 
brings sadness to her heart — a moody, desperate man, 
who seems, though seeking death, to bear a magic life, 
intangible by steel, — a moody, desperate man, yet gently 
named — Lyristes. Why droops that lady's glance? Alas! 
she, who would have been a hero's bride, sighs in the 
vainly-ornamented halls of a gay votary of pleasure. "All 
stratagems are fair in love and war," says one of those 
vile falsehoods termed a proverb : and has he found it so 
—that careless rover from a foreign land, who angled 
lazily along the flowery banks of the Cephisus ? Poor 
Anastasia ! Thou hast risen from thy humble seat, 
among the Grecian hills, to be the mate of princes ; but, 
ever in thy quiet hour, the sad tone of a solitary lute still 
haunts thy memory. It needed but a word, and thou 
hadst been a hero's bride. It was thy beauty only that 
oppressed the indomitable spirit of the patriot boy. Hadst 
thou but answered truly why it was that thou didst 
gather wild flowers in thy native glen, and bind them 
with the tendrils of the uncultured grape, to deck the 
swart brow of the boy Lyristes, Greece had owed to joy 
the service of a soldier's arm whom madness drove to fame. 
Even as this thought steals over thee, the deep wells of 
affection brim to the very verge. What checks the briny 
flood? Thou knowest not that a severed hand still grasps 
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a broken sabre on the plains of Missolonghi — that the 
Grecian vulture soars half doubtingly above the scattered 
remnants of a manly form whose last thought was of 
thee ; so black and powder-stained are those remains, the 
very beasts and birds of prey mistrust their senses as 
they gaze upon it. To-morrow tells thee this ; then shall 
the well flow over; the well so vainly rich ! No traveller 
stoops to drink at the deserted fountain, rich in the ful- 
ness of heaven-born emotion. Thy lord ? Go seek him 
at the club ! Be great, be powerful, Anastasia ; but hap- 
piness was left with the dark-eyed, ebon-haired girl, who 
gathered the bright narcissus and the gaudy rhododen- 
dron by the stream of a thousand springs, when morning 
rose on the iEgean. Happiness is not for thee ! 



INEZ. 



BT THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 



Down behind the hidden village, fringed around with 
hazel brake, 

(Like a holy hermit dreaming, half asleep and half awake, 

One who loveth the sweet quiet for the happy quiet's 
sake,) 

Dozing, murmuring in its visions, lay the heaven-ena- 
moured lake. 

And within a dell where shadows through the brightest 

days abide, 
Like the silvery swimming gossamer by breezes scattered 

wide. 
Fell a shining skein of water that ran down the lakelet's 

side. 
As within the brain by beauty lulled, a pleasant thought 

may glide. 

When the sinking sun of August, growing large in the 

decline, 
Shot his arrows long and golden, through the maple and 

the pine ; 
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And the russet thrush fled singing from the alder to the 

vine, 
While the cat-bird in the hazel gave its melancholy 

whine ; 

And the little squirrel chattered, peering round the hickory 

bole. 
And a-sudden, like a meteor, gleamed along the oriole : — 
There I walked beside fair Inez, and her gentle beauty 

stole 
Like the scene athwart my senses, like the sunshine 

through my soul ! 

And her fairy feet that pressed the leaves a pleasant 

music made. 
And they dimpled the sweet beds of moss with blossoms 

thick inlaid : — 
There I told her old romances, and with love's sweet wo 

we played. 
Till fair Inez' eyes, like evening, held the dew beneath 

their shade. 

There I wove for her love-ballads, such as lover only 

weaves. 
Till she sighed and grieved, as only mild and loving 

maiden grieves ; 
And to hide her tears she stooped to glean the violets 

from the leaves. 
As of old sweet Ruth went gleaning mid the oriental 

sheaves. 
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Down we walked beside the lakelet : — gazing deep into 

her eye, 
There I told her all my passion ! With a sudden blush 

and sigh, 
Turning half away with look askant, she only made reply, 
" How deep within the water glows the happy evening 

sky !" 

Then I asked her if she loved me, and our hands met 

each in each, 
And the dainty, sighing ripples seemed to listen up the 

reach, 
While thus slowly with a hazel wand she wrote along 

the beach, 
" Love, like the sky, lies deepest ere the heart is stirred 

to speech !" 

Thus I gained the love of Inez — thus I won her gentle 

hand; 
And our paths now lie together, as our footprints on the 

strand ; 
We have vowed to love each other in the golden morning 

land. 
When our names from earth have vanished, like the 

writing from the sand ! 



AN OLD LOVE OR A NEW. 



BY EDEN LOWTHER. 



Happiness ! we wonder where it is to be found ! Cer- 
tainly not under a regal canopy— crowns only give the 
headache. Certainly not to the victor in a battle-field — 
pah ! the reeking blood, the mangled limbs, the ghastly 
gashes — the man must be a fiend who could find happi- 
ness there, however great his glory. Well, then, the 
chemist, who watches his crucible, and developes the 
secret processes by which a world was made, doth he 
find happiness ? — nay, for he gets no sleep a-nights, and 
very dirty hands by day. The poet ? his happiness is to 
be miserable. The man of knowledge, then ? — nay, all 
that he acquires, makes him but the more dissatisfied 
with himself; and sure we are that self-dissatisfaction is 
the farthest off from happiness of any thing in this 
world. 

Well, after all, if happiness is any where among us on 
earth, it is not among self-attained things, but must be 
looked for among the gifts of the Deity, like the colour of 
the rose, and the perfume of the violet ; it must be sought 
where youth brightens the eye, and paints the cheek, and 
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dews the lip, and buoys up the heart ; where the body 
and the mind are both lithe and elastic, and where the 
spirit is old enough to hope, and not old enough to fear. 

And just thus, in the dawn of life's sunshine, rich in 
unmeasured happiness, were our hero and heroine at the 
commencement of our tale. 

And yet who would have thought that a hoidenish boy 
and a sunburnt girl knew more of happiness than philo- 
sophers and doctors of law ! and who would have thought 
that a hoidenish girl and a sunburnt boy would prove all 
proper materials for a hero and a heroine ! 

And yet how happy they were, our wild Virginia and 
her playmate Ray, as they wandered among the dear, 
delicious wildernesses of sweets that begirt their country 
home, revelling in the luxury of a myriad of flowers, not 
planted churlishly and formally by the hand of man, but 
hlossoms a thousand-fold dearer, sown by the wind, and 
nursed by the sun. Nature's own children. Happy were 
they as they rambled among the rich luxuriance of buds 
and bloom, wreathing wild flowers in the meadows, or 
watching the waters of the river leap and glide along, 
and sparkle like their life ; or, when the rays of the sun 
hurnt hottest, hiding themselves from them in the dells 
of the forest, listening to the birds, and mocking their 
melody. 

And so Ray and Virginia were very happy, though 
they knew nothing at all about it. But who were this 
idle couple, who dared to be happy in spite of reason and 
philosophy, which would soon have taught them better ? 
Indeed they were very nobodies. Virginia was the spoiled 
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nursling of a cottager's wife, and Ray was the only son of 
his mother, and she a widow. Both the nurse and the 
widow had striven as hard as possible to spoil their re- 
spective charges, and the older they grew the more per- 
fect the process became : the nurse always thought what- 
ever her Virginia did, the best thing that could possibly 
be done, and the widow, however she might try, never 
could scold the image of her lost husband. Then, again, 
they had another advantage, which the world may think 
rather a doubtful one — they had no riches to quarrel 
about, but were as poor as poets — in fact, so poor that 
they were fed something after the fashion of the birds, 
and clothed something after the style of the flowers, that 
is to say, immediately from heaven, without troubling 
any intermediate hand; and oh! who would wish for any 
intermediate hand between themselves and heaven ! 

So the sun when he rose found our hero and heroine 
happy, and when he set, he left them the same. They 
never had the trouble of learning any thing, because edu- 
cation had not yet brought the rod and the headache into 
that lonely spot, and, instead of listening to a pedagogue 
who might have taught them according to the most ap- 
proved rules that they were miserable creatures, they 
spent the days altogether ignorant of the fact, recklessly 
and heedlessly, among the sunshine and the flowers. One 
hcaky however, they loved beyond all the other green 
spots of their affections — it was the site of the ruins of an 
old abbey. Just such a spot as might well be chosen by 
a courtly couple indulging in a poetical dream of life, 
was the favourite retreat in which Ray and his Vir- 
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ginia used to rest themselves after their wanderings and 
frolickings. To them, the old abbey ruins were the 
grandest and most wonderful work in the creation ; every 
nook had they ransacked, every fragment had they 
climbed, every sculpture had they traced, and never once 
had they deviated from the opinion that, of all tljie won- 
ders of the world, this was the greatest. 

And thus old Time jogged on at an easy amble, until 
Virginia had gained the wonderful wisdom of full four- 
teen years, and Ray became a sage of seventeen, and 
then the old gentleman gave the kaleidoscope of life a 
shake, and in a moment all the pretty, sparkling frag- 
ments were hurried and flurried hither and thither, and 
Ray and his Virginia were shaken — they could not well 
tell where. 

And thus it was : our butterfly boy and girl had been 
rambling all the sunny summer's eve, and at its close 
were quietly seated together amid the dear old abbey 
ruins, when the sleeping echoes of the peaceful spot were 
awakened by the sound of carriage wheels, and the paw- 
ing and prancing of horses. Such an extraordinary event 
roused their curiosity, and, looking out from a nook which 
gave them a glimpse of the road, they caught sight of a 
dashing equipage, radiant liveries, prancing horses, and 
such a blaze of flashing finery, as even an exquisite of the 
first water must have pronounced " a good turn-out," but 
which they, in their simplicity, considered as the acme of 
all kingly or queenly magnificence. They gazed until 
they could catch no more glimpses of the dashing livery, 
until the clouds of dust had subsided again into their 
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native insignificance, until the noise of the circling wheels 
had died away into silence ; and then Virginia, with a 
childish expression of wonder and surprise, such as the 
sight of a pretty toy might have excited in a nursery, or 
a diamond bandeau in a duchess, retired to her seat in the 
mossy dell, happier, far happier, than the queen upon her 
throne. 

But presently the old ruins re-echoed the name of Vir- 
ginia. It was the voice of the cottage nurse calling her 
nursling, and Virginia bounded to the summons. Ray 
followed, when, wonder upon wonder, he reached the spot 
just in time to see his village playmate hurried into that 
odious trap of a gaudy carriage, heard her shrieking and 
sobbing, and saw her stretching out her hands, and 
wringing them most piteously. Poor Ray fell into a 
frenzy in a moment: he tried to seize the horses, and 
Virginia tried to dash herself out of the window; but 
somebody held the girl within, while a rude, rough, 
liveried giant seized the boy by the collar, dashed him 
aside, and, leaping up behind the villanous coach, the 
driver flourished his whip, and the wheels whirled round, 
and the clouds of dust rose again, and Ray was left 
stunned both in body and mind, and Virginia was gone. 

Our next view of Virginia is altogether as different 
from our last as could well be imagined. Instead of the 
rustic cottage, the mossy dell, or the old abbey ruins, she 
is the occupant of a lordly chamber, in which wealth has 
done its utmost in outspreading splendour. She is sitting 
in a saloon of wide dimensions, the walls draperied with 
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silk, and the floor carpeted with webs of the gayest fabric 
from the richest looms. Pictures, over which lonely 
Genius had expended its very soul, while the body in 
which it was enshrined had starved, hung around the 
room, each of them, now that the hand that had out- 
spread their beauty is lying mouldering in a narrow 
grave, of the cost of a little principality — the painters 
had been beggars, but their works were wealth. For 
the rest, there are walls covered and emblazoned with 
gold, couches and chairs of damask-covered down, inlaid 
cabinets, costly marbles, rich china, and splendid buhl- 
work. Ah! we wonder how much of the world had 
been ransacked inside and out, and how much of the 
lives of how many men had been spent to embellish 
that costly chamber ! 

We said that old Time had been shaking his kaleido- 
scope ; but how came the lowly cottage nursling into this 
new position? Truly the oddest things are often the 
simplest. Virginia was now the heiress of a noble 
house, — ^its sole scion. Men do so many odd things that 
they cease to be odd, and, therefore, it can scarcely be 
called strange that the young Lord Francis Ballingham, 
the son and heir of the good old Earl of Ballingham, 
should find in his heart, in spite of his head, to fall in 
love with an humbly born, dowerless girl; and, taking 
it for granted that his noble old father, according to the 
established rule in such cases made and provided, would 
not and could not be persuaded to tolerate such a waste 
of the family dignity, and being an exceedingly obedient 
son, and altogether unwilling to act against the parental 

3» 
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legislation, he submissively resolved upon doing as he 
pleased, only leaving his living ancestors in ignorance 
of what that might be, which, of course, amounted to 
the same thing as obedience; and, thus logically doc- 
trinizing, he privately married his portionless beauty, 
became a father and a widower at the same moment, 
was confirmed in the idea of saying nothing about these 
matters — at least, for the present — and was prevented 
from changing his mind by very suddenly, and without 
having any idea of the matter, breaking his neck in a 
fox-chase ; and thus had Virginia been left to the unpaid 
care of her cottage nurse, who might have sent the 
heiress of all the Ballinghams to the parish, had it ever 
entered her silly head, which it never did, she, simple 
soul, loving her far too well ever to do any thing but 
spoil her as much as was in her narrow power. 

And thus had matters rested for fourteen long years, 
when a certain officer in the army, who had been on 
duty in India, and who had in his young days helped 
Lord Francis to sow his wild oats with all the agricul- 
tural industry that was possible, came back again from 
the land of sun to our land of fog, with a complexion of 
guinea-gold, one arm less than nature originally bestowed 
on him, and a sad halt in his left ankle; and, feeling a 
sort of sentimental reminiscence come over him, imbibed 
by breathing his native atmosphere, and finding that he 
must now drop into the poetical and interesting line, 
since he could not hope, with his lame foot and his liver 
complaint, and a slight inclination to baldness to boot, to 
succeed in the dashing and dancing style — why, we say, 
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considering all this, he made a call on the parents of his 
old friend for the sake of " auld lang syne," when, finding 
that the earl's voice grew husky at the sight of the wild 
friend of his son's wild youth, and that the eye of the 
countess grew dim with moisture, he took out his French 
cambric handkerchief, and, when he heard them most 
pathetically lamenting that they were left lone and child- 
less in their old age, he disclosed to them, in very well- 
chosen expressions, and with great grace of utterance, 
that he rather imagined that there existed some little 
ragamuflSn urchin, in some out-of-the-way spot, who had 
right and title, did she only know it, to address them by 
the style of "grandpapa" and "grandmamma." Upon 
this the old earl and countess fell into exclamations of 
gratitude to him and Heaven, and, having prosecuted the 
search, they soon found out — what nobody had any inte- 
rest in concealing — our little village-girl at her cottage 
home; and so, paying up long arrears as far as money 
can ever repay kindness, and settling a pretty little 
annuity to comfort the woman for her loss, they had 
taken to their warm heart and their splendid home the 
relic of their buried son. 

But oh ! how sunburnt this little Virginia was, and 
how vilely she mangled and massacred the king's Eng- 
lish ; and oh, horror upon horror ! she knew nothing of 
the mysteries of reading, and, if possible, less of the mys- 
teries of writing. She scarcely understood at which end 
to th^9'^»s^gdle, and still less at which end to take hold 

of a pen. ' ^*'*'^*'H^ 

Ah! poor earl! and p^ countess! and, above all, poor 
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Virginia! How they all laboured and suffered in con- 
verting the natural into the artificial ! what a terrible 
hubbub there was among music-masters, and writing- 
masters, and dancing-masters, and singing-masters, and 
drilling-masters, and walking-masters, and talking-mas- 
ters, and all the other sorts of masters ! At length, how- 
ever, they got her into training. She began in course of 
time to walk and speak — arts of which she had been pre- 
viously ignorant. Singing did not cost her half the 
labour of grammar; and, for the rest of the arts and 
sciences, which the army of professors were daily ham- 
mering into her, they found her intolerably stupid ; but, 
generously sacrificing their own private opinions and con- 
victions in consideration of her being the grand-daughter 
and heiress of an earl, they unanimously declared that 
her native talents were of the highest order. 

And, without knowing it, they spoke the truth. Vir- 
ginia had talent and capability, as well as a feeling heart ; 
and though, for a time, this last very disagreeable com- 
modity incommoded her pretty considerably, and, with 
its foolish longings, pulled and dragged her thoughts 
continually towards the lowly home which she had left, 
yet, after a while, the doting love of the old earl and 
countess began to win some return ; and, one day, when 
it suddenly struck her that she was ungrateful for so 
much kindness, and the feeling came home to her heart 
in some suffocating sensations, she made a kind of in- 
stantaneous resolution that she would from that moment 
love them very heartily; and this determination had 
either the more or the less merit, we scarcely know 
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which, inasmuch as she only made it because she could 
not help it, and kept it for the same reason. In truth, 
if love could buy love, Virginia ought to have paid back 
a great deal. From that day Virginia surprised every 
body, herself included : her inaptness and stupidity 
vanished before her awakened inclination ; mind and 
manners became remodelled and remoulded; the little 
hoidenish, awkward, ignorant girl verged into a very 
good sample of womanhood, and was known no more as 
the rude, rough, uncultivated villager, but as Lady Vir- 
ginia Ballingham. 

Poor Ray ! and what was he doing all the while this 
metamorphosis was being worked ? In sooth, poor fellow, 
he was rusting away his very heart, and soul, and spirit. 
His days were spent rambling among the old abbey ruins, 
but he no more saw beauty in blossoms, or brightness in 
the sky. He seemed as if the vitality of intellect were 
gone, and the mere clod of breathing clay remaining. 
Dull, moody, idle, joyless, the time wore heavily away. 
Nothing less than necessity or inclination can impel us 
into industry, and neither of these operating upon Ray, 
he was as indolent and useless a being as ever discredited 
the surface of the earth. One day, as the blighted boy 
was lying stretched upon the grass, with his eyes gazing 
upwards on vacancy, a bird flitted across the blue heaven, 
and as it winged its way over him, the thought flitted 
across his mind, " If I were a bird, I might fly to Vir- 
ginia !" Sudden as the idea, the boy rose upon his feet ; 
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his eye sparkled, his lip quivered, his energies were all 
alive — he had 2l purpose. 

Five days after this, a footsore, shoe-rent, travel-stained 
boy presented himself at the door of the mansion of the 
Earl of Ballingham. He asked for Lady Virginia ; and the 
pampered menials, who took him for a beggar, told him 
that she was coming forth, for they were not permitted to 
spurn even a dog from the threshold. The boy gazed on 
the blazing liveries, and up the marble steps of the hall, 
marked the gilded banisters and the emblazoned arms, 
and caught glimpses of the internal splendour through 
the half-opened doors. Pale, thin, and emaciated, with 
cadaverous complexion and lanky hair, with sunken eyes 
and lengthened visage, attired in his clownish garb, all 
rent and torn, no contrast could have been found so entire 
as that between the two old and once equal playmates. 

At length Ray saw a little satin-slippered foot upon the 
stairs, and heard the rich rustling of silk, and beheld the 
gay nodding of plumes, and his heart bounded in his 
bosom, for it was Virginia herself; but oh, how changed! 
The sunburnt girl, who used to spend the livelong day in 
bonnetless wanderings with him, had now a complexion 
half white, half bright, compounded of the lily and the 
sunshine; the mien, once all hoidenish, was now all 
grave; the wild, tangled hair now hung in graceful ring- 
lets, like sunlit tendrils of the vine; while the field-flower 
had given place to the glittering gem, and the linsey- 
woolsey petticoat to the silken robe. Ray was within 
half a dozen yards of his old playmate, and yet he seemed 
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suddenly and instantaneously to be separated from her by 
a great gulf. The nearer he seemed to be, the farther he 
felt he was banished. That noble hall, that stately man- 
sion, those lordly-looking serving men — and he, the vil- 
lage clown ! No ; Ray could not endure the contrast 
which he then all at once felt; and, though he had 
walked until he was almost barefoot, had slept under a 
hedge, and subsisted upon a crust, and all in the hope of 
seeing his well-remembered and well-beloved one; yet, 
now that she was in sight, almost within his touch, he 
dashed out of that doorway, forgetful of every thing but 
that he had looked upon Virginia, and that she was 
changed. 

No chains that were ever yet forged could hold old 
Time from travelling on in his own way, and at his own 
pace ; and thus it was that some couple of lustres had 
been added to the age of the world, and, unhappily, to all 
other ages too, when people began to be greatly afraid 
that the beautiful and accomplished Lady Virginia Bal- 
lingham, after all her magnificent offers, would find her 
name on the proscribed list of old maids. Terrible fate ! 
all the world was shocked that such an heiress and such 
a beauty should ever be found in so imminent a hazard. 
As for the old earl, with his lady-countess, and all the 
host of their thousand and one friends, they were in a 
shocking consternation ; and the worst of the matter was, 
that Lady Virginia was so senselessly romantic, and so 
inveterately obstinate, that there seemed to be very little 
hope of awakening her to a perception of her folly. 
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As for the old earl and countess, they were in despair. 
So many of the lords and commons had been refused, 
who had possessed all the virtues and all the graces 
under the sun, that they could not hope that a more per- 
fect specimen of humanity would present himself for the 
approbation of the absurdly fastidious Lady Virginia. 

" So provoking !" said the earl. 

" So unaccountable !" said the countess. 

" To think of refusing a peer of the realm, for the sake 
of a little dirty vulgar ploughboy !" said the earl. 

" Who may be dead and buried, for aught she knows," 
said the countess. 

" Or, perhaps, alive, and grown into a great, fat, broad- 
shouldered, rough-haired man,*' said the earl. 

"And married to some vulgar village blowsy," said the 
countess. 

" More ignorant than a sign-post, for that does know 
something," said the earl. 

"And with hob-nailed shoes, and large, rough, red 
hands," said the countess. 

" Most probably does not know how to read or write," 
said the earl. 

"And Virginia wasting so much poetry upon him," 
said the countess. 

"I wish from the bottom of my soul she could see 
him," exclaimed the earl. 

" The rough, rude, red-faced clod ! The sight of him 
would quickly enough cure her romantic folly." 

" I can fancy that I behold him at this moment," said 
the countess ; " the rough hind, just come into his beg- 
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garly cottage, all meltiag with heat from his daily labour, 
browned and baked by the sun, dusty, dirty, cross, and 
tired ; and the wife no better tempered, with one sick 
child in her arras, and another crying at her apron-string, 
the cottage all confusion, and some five or six more little 
ragged urchins, with freckled faces, and wan ting- to-be- 
washed brown hoUand pinafores." 

" Oh, grandmamma ! grandmamma !" exclaimed Lady 
Virginia. 

" All true as gospel, every whit of it," said the coun- 
tess ; " we are talking of reality, and you are dreaming of 
romance, and you know it to be so. How can you re- 
member that clodpole so well, and forget the hovels 
among which you knew him ? Virginia, dear girl, give 
up this romantic folly, which is quite unfit for the real 
world. Be rational and reasonable, make us all happy, 
and be happy yourself." 

Lady Virginia went to her own chamber to read poetry, 
and the earl and countess sat down to prose. 

Just at this juncture, there came all fresh from Russia, 
a certain young ofiicer,- with a most enchanting name. 
He was handsome, had a martial air, and yet was withal 
somewhat sentimental and poetical, with a fine, clear, 
olive complexion, flowing hair, and exquisitely turned-up 
mustaches. People might have supposed that there was 
some discrepancy between the soft silver-toned music of 
his voice, and a sort of gentleness of feeling that hung 
around him, and the scenes^of wild warfare in which he 
had been engaged. He had served under the emperor^ 

4 
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who had distinguished him, and given him both title and 
riches, but it was rumoured that he had risen from the 
lowest ranks ; and the savant^ who talked to him about 
science and mathematics, declared him wofully deficient 
in college learning. But what could be expected from a 
semi-barbarian ? Whatever else he might or might not 
be proficient in, it was certain that he spoke English 
wonderfully well; and then, ladies, who like to have 
heroes to wind their silks, and pet the tame lions who 
come fresh reeking from a field of blood, immediately 
made it a fashion to fall very desperately in love with 
him, and hopelessly, because he behaved exceedingly ill 
to them, being blind, and deaf, and stupid to an intoler- 
able degree, neither seeing sweet glances, nor hearing 
balmy sighs; and yet, strange to say, from the very spirit 
of contradiction, the ladies liked him the better the worse 
he behaved. 

Virginia heard on all sides, that the man, that is to say, 
this wondrous Count Sobolensky, was made of marble, of 
ice, of steel, of adamant, or else of some new composition 
compounded of all these materials, and exceeding them 
all in impassiveness; and being just woman enough to 
love both contradiction and admiration, she certainly put 
on an extra charm or two at their first meeting. 

We suppose that these told, for the Russian count's 
large eyes flashed, and his cheek flushed, when he first 
met Virginia. As for our romantic young lady, she 
smiled in conscious triumph. But handsome as the 
count certainly was, she looked upon him only as she 
would have done on a fine statue. And yet, some way 
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or another, his voice affected her: it fell upon her ear 
like a strain of remembered music, and we all know 
how the heart will sometimes vibrate to such sounds. 
Virginia and the Russian count were very soon engaged 
deep in a flirtation — it is an ugly word, but we are obliged 
to use it. Virginia meant nothing ; whether the Russian 
count did, was best known to himself All the world 
said that two frozen mountains were going to melt each 
other ; whether they felt any signs of their icy resolutions 
thawing away, they might or might not be able to say, 
for we sometimes know very little about ourselves. As 
for the old earl and his countess, they were in the seventh 
heaven of delight. What an opposition between an affec- 
tion for a rich Russian count, and babyish dreams of love 
and constancy to a country clodpole ! Virginia was not 
to be an old maid, after all. 

Sure enough it was that Count Sobolensky made love, 
and that Virginia did not pout and flout, but smiled very 
prettily and agreeably upon him ; and very dangerous was 
the idea of the poetical Russian soldier, with his regi- 
mentals and mustaches, to the vulgar pictures of the 
real hero of her childhood, which the old earl and his 
countess were daily painting for her edification. 

" What a noble-looking man !" said the earl. 

"How handsome!" said the countess. 

"What a martial air !" said the earl. 

" So poetical, too !" said the countess. 

"What a contrast he must make to that young cow- 
herd, if we could only see them together !" said the earl. 
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"Poh!" said the countess; "don't let us remind Vir- 
ginia of her folly." 

Virginia blushed, and went her way to her own 
chamber. She took from her bosom a certain lock of 
dark hair, which she constantly wore, and gazed tearfully 
upon it. She remembered the day when she exchanged 
the same token in the old abbey ruin, and when she had 
promised her old playmate to keep it all her life long, and 
never to love any body but him. 

" It may, after all, be but a childish dream," said Vir- 
ginia. " It may be as they say, that I am sacrificing the 
happiness of a life to a babyish recollection. Perhaps, 
after all, poetry and sentiment were not made for this 
every-day world, and yet Count Sobolensky excites^them." 

Poor Virginia after a while got sadly bewildered be- 
tween " her old love and a new." There was a sort of 
charm about the Russian count, that acted like a spell 
upon her. His influence was more like the influence of 
music than any thing else. It was sentiment — ^it was 
poetry— oh, poor Virginia ! we suppose it was love. 

A civil war in the heart is a terrible thing. It is the 
house divided against itself which cannot stand. The 
Russian count proposed, the old earl seconded, the coun- 
tess thirded, and Virginia's heart was tlie greatest traitor 
of all. 

" Let me visit my old abbey ruins once more, before I 
decide on my future fate !" exclaimed Virginia, in tears. 

" What a simpleton !" said the earl. 

" She is getting worse," said the countess. 
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Nevertheless, and, notwithstanding, they loved this 
wayward girl so well, that they could refuse her 
nothing; and, accordingly, the Russian count was put 
off with- an answer that his love-letter was to be read 
that day six months, or sooner, and Virginia and the old 
earl and countess set off on their pilgrimage. 

Now the old earl had a certain plot in his head, which 
made him particularly good-humoured on the occasion. 
He was determined to cure Virginia of her babyish folly, 
at once and for ever. He would banish all poetry and 
romance, except in books, and her infatuated absurdity 
altogether. He, therefore, laid a plot with the Russian 
count, telling him very candidly that Virginia was a great 
simpleton, and in love with somebody else — information 
that might have annoyed any other lover, but which only 
tended to prove that the Russian count was a very sensible 
man, for he did not appear to care about it at all. He 
entered, however, most good-humouredly into the old 
earl's plot, and thereupon they were the very best friends 
in the world. 

Virginia had never till now visited the scenes of her 
childhood, and when she came to the old spot, it was 
with difficulty that she preserved any belief in her own 
identity. Could the once wild wandering girl be now 
the stately lady? Her eyes sought each well-remem- 
bered spot; but, alas! how sadly is the heart disap- 
pointed at seasons like these ! How poor and mean did 
every thing look ! Objects were altered in her apprecia- 
tion, that were the same in fact. She went first of all 
alone, for she would go alone, to her nurse's cottage, and 

4* 
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would have fallen upon her neck, and wept away the 
overflowing of her full heart, but the woman could not 
admit the identity of so grand and gorgeous a lady with 
her own dearly-loved linsey-woolsey-clad nursling, and 
she shrank away. How unpoetical that cottage looked, 
with its sanded floor, and its littered table, and its dusty 
chairs ! — and her nurse, too, whom she used to fondle so 
lovingly, was altered : she was, and most likely ever had 
been, homely and vulgar, and, truth to tell, somewhat 
dirty, withal. 

Virginia's heart sickened with disappointment as she 
turned away, having first presented a gift, that evidently 
gave more pleasure than her presence; and yet it was not 
the woman's heart that had changed — ^it was Virginia's 
altered estate that had frightened away her feelings of 
lovingness. 

" Alas !" thought Virginia, " if this be a sample of the 
rest, for what am I bartering the best days of my life ?" 

Virginia's greatest trial was to come. She would now 
visit the cottage of her old playmate's mother. She had 
hitherto, in spite of all the daily preachings bestowed 
upon her, nourished the idea of poor Ray growing pale 
and poetical, and dreaming life away for very love of her 
in the shades of that lowly glen, growing refined and 
meditative, and, like some old-fashioned bard, making 
solitude musical with the name of his mistress. She had 
even a sort of indistinct idea that she should find him 
among the old abbey ruins, perhaps sitting on their an- 
cient stony seat, inditing sonnets, or carving her name on 
every tree. Still, she determined upon first visiting the 
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mother in her cottage, if only for propriety's sake. Poor 
Virginia's heart beat very disagreeably, and seemed to be 
getting sadly out of its place, as she approached the spot. 
A breath of the woodbine that luxuriated around some- 
what invigorated her. The poetry of nature can never 
fail, and the sight of the rich redundancy of blossom that 
wreathed over that lowly porch, by reviving her imagina- 
tion, revived her heart also. She was met at the cottage- 
door by a robust^looking, sturdy, young countryman, sun- 
burnt, and freckled, with short crisped hair, and a fustian 
jacket, and worsted stockings, and hob-nailed, clouted 
shoes, and hands as large, and hard, and red as honest 
labour could make them, carrying a little dirty child in 
one arm, while some half dozen more, in very positively 
dirty brown holland pinafores, were swarming around. 
This man, in the broad, vulgar, rude, rough dialect of the 
county, asked her what she wanted. 

" You are new inmates," said Virginia, almost breath- 
lessly ; " where are the old ?" 

" Lived here all my life," said the man. " Born here 
myself, married here, and my children born here, too. 
Here, wife, I say, wife !" 

A woman as round as a tub, and with a face more of 
the hue of the red cabbage than the rose, and with arms 
all reeking out of a washing-tub, obeyed the summons. 

" The widow, the widow, who lived here before you ? 
Where is she gone ?" 

" Dead and gone, ma'am." 

" And her son ?" 
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" That be me, ma'am," said the man. 

Virginia lifted up her eyes, and met the vacant, stupid, 
yet amusing stare of the young clown. 

" No, no, impossible ! You are not — are you ? no, it 
is impossible; you are not the youth they used to call 
Ray?" 

" Sure enough I be, ma'am." 

" Not — not the youth who used to play among the old 
abbey ruins with — with — " 

" Ay, ay, ma'am, I warrant you I be, though, and a 
nice young chick she was, too ! Many a fine game have 
we two had ! Some fine folks came and took her off, or 
I don't know, not I, what might have come of it This 
old woman here might not have been wife of mine, after 
all, for I had a mighty fancy for that wild young thing." 

The man put on a knowing wink, and Virginia, her 
face, her neck, her brow, her bosom, nay, even her very 
fingers' ends, all burning with the deep blushes of shame, 
turned, soul-sickened, away. The very thought that the 
man had suggested carried degradation with it. She 
seemed disgraced in her own eyes. Ay, the old earl, her 
grandpapa, proved that he knew something of nature, 
when he arranged and paid the actors in this well-got-up 
scene : all the reasoning in the world would not have had 
one-half the efficacy in working the cure of her poetical 
malady, which a glimpse of the clown was able instan- 
taneously to effect. 

With wild and hurried steps Virginia sought the old 
abbey ruins. She threw herself on her old accustomed 
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seat, where in years gone by she had so often sat by the 
Ray whom she had so well remembered, and, with buried 
face, and beating, bursting bosom, wept over all the broken 
dreams and scattered hopes of her youthful heart. 

" Nay, dear Virginia, weep not," said a dulcet voice by 
her side; "your tears are more sorrow to me than my 
own." 

It was the voice of the young Russian count ; and it 
happened that Virginia never could listen to it without a 
feeling of rest and trust. So she lifted up her face, and 
they sat side by side together among those old abbey 
ruins. 

" You here !" exclaimed Virginia. 

"Wherever you are, there would I also be. I am 
aware that these are the scenes of your youth, and I am 
come to see if you cannot learn to identify me with your 
old aflFections. How much rather would I be 'an old love 
than a new !* " 

Virginia's blushes deepened. She thought of her own 
"old love." 

"And it may be that I have something also to confess." 

" So, too, have I," said Virginia. 

"Who shall begin first?" asked the young Russian 
count. 

"You, for my heart fails me," said Virginia. 

" Be it so," said Count Sobolensky. " To begin, then. 
I confess to you, that before I knew you, I loved another." 

Every drop of blood forsook Virginia's face. She felt 
very angry; she had not known before how much her 
heart had been interested in the count, and she could not 
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bear to feel that she was second in his; and yet she knew 
that he was second in hers. 

" So, too, have I," said Virginia. 

^' She was the companion of my childhood," said the 
count. " The companion of the happy, the bright, the 
unclouded days of trusting, loving, unsuspecting child- 
hood." 

" So, too, was he to mine," said Virginia. 

" And I loved on through years of obscurity, and out- 
ward change, and absence, and trouble." 

" So, too, did I," murmured Virginia. 

" I loved and trusted when all seemed hopeless," con- 
tinued the count. 

" So, too, did I," responded Virginia. 

" And saw nothing amiable in any other." 

" Nor did I," again echoed Virginia. 

" Nay," continued the young Russian count ; " I even 
exchanged promises and tokens with my beloved one." 

" I did the same," reciprocated Virginia. 

" And here," continued the count, taking a chain from 
his breast, "I wear it still. Dear Virginia, behold this 
treasured token." 

Virginia took her own long-loved charm from her bosom. 

" Mine is a lock of sunny hair," said the Russian count. 

" And mine a jetty curt," said Virginia. 

" Mine matches with your own fair tresses, dear one," 
said the count. 

"And mine," said Virginia, "looks not unlike your 



own." 



' Virginia," said the young Russian count, after a pause 
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of deep emotion, " you are not the love of a day, you are 
the love of a life. It was where we now sit that I received 
this token from your own hands." 

" What mean you ?" exclaimed Virginia, wildly. 

*' Does not your heart tell you that your old playmate 
sits beside you now, as then?" 

" It was then the instinct of my heart that drew me to 
you !" exclaimed Virginia. " It was its faithfulness, and 
not its unfaithfulness !" 

" Yes, Virginia, there is truth in the heart of man, and 
trust in the heart of woman. And oh, what happiness 
that you could have faith in me so long ! — so long, and in 
spite of all !" 

" But not to know you !" exclaimed Virginia, " not even 
to dream that it could be you ! And yet it was your voice 
that I loved!" 

" I am changed," said the Russian count, with a smile 
of something like personal pleasure; "only through change 
could I aspire to you, and how have I laboured to change!" 

"We are both changed in every thing but heart," said 
Virginia. " You are as unlike that wild boy as I am to 
that idle girl." 

" And I owe the change to you, Virginia. When you 
left me, all life seemed to have gone with you. I wandered 
through these glens, vainly and hopelessly calling upon 
your name. I became almost an idiot. My feelings con- 
sumed me. My mind became a blank. At length a new 
purpose breathed into my soul. I would traverse the 
whole world, but I would find you! I undertook the 
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journey on foot; five scorching days I lived upon a dry 
crust, and five weary nights I slept beneath the hedges, 
for I was even then too proud to beg. At last I reached 
you, yes, reached you, for I saw you, though you saw me 
not ; but, when I beheld you, I beheld at the same time 
the gulf which divided us. A new light sprang up in my 
mind ; I felt something of what the world was — its distinc- 
tions, its differences of condition. I felt all that separated 
me from you, and determined never again to approach you, 
unless I could elevate myself into something approaching 
to your condition. I have laboured for Virginia — studied 
for her — fought for her — and may I say won her?" 

He might, we believe, very well say so. Before they 
left the old abbey ruins, they arranged the matter very 
satisfactorily to themselves. All the world said that it 
was a mighty good match, little dreaming that the Rus- 
sian count was neither more nor less than a very humbly- 
born Englishman, though the ladies admired so much his 
foreign beauty, and the gentlemen his foreign title. The 
old earl and countess were very much delighted that 
Virginia had at last acquired a little common sense, and 
congratulated themselves on the cleverness of the ruse 
they had practised to cure her of her vulgar passion. 
Virginia herself was very well content to be told that 
she had acted very sensibly in taking up with a " new 
love, instead of an old ;" knowing very well all the while 
that she had kept her " old love, instead of taking up 
with a new." 
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THE PROPOSAL, 

OR, THE LOVES OF AN ECCENTRIC. 

" What can be the matter with Mary ?" said Jane to 
Elizabeth Wilson, as the three sisters met at the break- 
fiurt-table. *' She was always silent and retired, but now 
Ae never utters a word, confines herself to her chamber 
Sac one-half the day, and wanders alone into the woods 
Soit the other half. Mary, dear, why will you not endea- 
▼our to be more cheerful ? If you continue to mope in 
this way, you will never be married !" 

Mary merely cast down her eyes to examine the grounds 
in her coflfee-cup, without reply ; but her mother remarked, 
f* Jane, you are very silly. Were a stranger to judge from 
the expressions, and, I fear, from the manners, also, of 
£iizabeth and yourself, there would appear to be but one 
great purpose in existence — to be married ! You speak 
rf matrimony as if it were the end, instead of the begin- 
ning of woman's life." 

"La! Ma!" exclaimed Elizabeth, "you would not 
have us remain single, would you ?" 

" By no means, my child," replied the old lady, " pro- 
vided you meet with a truly fitting opportunity to marry. 

5 
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I am fully persuaded that no human being ever arrives at 
a knowledge of genuine happiness in this world, until 
after marriage; but such are the difficulties which the 
follies and whims of society have thrown in the way of 
proper association in our early years, and the levity with 
which young persons are permitted to trifle with the most 
serious engagement of life, that at last, I fear me, modern 
marriage is a lottery, in which there are many hundred 
blanks to the prize. However, girls, even in policy, such 
frolicsome habits and almost childish lightheartedness as 
you continually display, pleasant and popular as they 
may be in the social circle, are what your father would 
call very doubtful investments in the matrimonial market. 
The profits of such speculations are usually paid in a 
currency of foppery and tinsel, seldom redeemable at the 
counter of good sense, and even when accepted, always 
negotiated at an awful discount. You see, your father 
has almost made a merchant of me, but it is the duty, as 
it should be the pleasure of a wife, to study the pecu- 
liarities of her husband, and adapt herself to them." 

"Why, mother," said Jane, " how very antiquated you 
are in your ideas. Now-a-days, it is the duty of a hus- 
band to study and adapt himself to the peculiarities of his 
wife; at least, I am sure mine shall, whenever I have 
one!" 

" And what say you to this doctrine, Elizabeth ?" re- 
turned the mother. 

" Who — I ? I — I'm sure I never thought about it. It 
will be time enough to think how to teach my bird to 
sing when I have caged him." 
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" And thus it is ! How strange !" continued the old 
lady. "Jane calculates and plans, while Elizabeth merely 
laughs and enjoys the passing moment : and yet I have 
not the slightest doubt that, though you are both ambi- 
tious, and nature has endowed you with mental capacities 
of the highest order, your younger sister here — so taci- 
turn, but so affectionate — who boasts nothing but a heart, 
and seems to care little for learning, fame, or power, will 
be married before either of you, and to a far superior 
man." 

" She, indeed !" exclaimed both ladies in a breath ; "Im- 
possible !" 

Mary's head fell somewhat nearer to the coflFee-cup, and 
her teaspoon slightly disturbed the grounds. Why did 
their mother frown, and whence was that little dewy 
gem, which fell suddenly upon the clean white table- 
cloth beside their sister's cup ? Instantly both girls were 
by that sister's side, half-devouring her with kisses, and 
protesting, that if each of them had the best husband 
that ever failed in governing a woman, she should have 
both of them in welcome, rather than that one so good 
and gentle should be forced to shed a tear ! Mary looked 
up and smiled, and the mother's frown was gone. 

"Well, well, children," said Mrs. Wilson, "I am 
about to put your powers to the test. With your father's 
permission, I have invited a gentleman — a single gentk- 
man — to pass a week or two with us on his way home 
from the North and West, and we expect him here to- 
morrow. You may rest assured that he is not unde- 
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sirable, or we should not be disposed to admit him so 
familiarly within our paradise." 

"Oh, delightful!" exclaimed Elizabeth. "What a 
chance for a little flirtation! Is he rich? — is he hand- 
some? — is he young?" 

" Is he a man of any standing?" inquired Jane. 

"And have you no questions to ask, my little Mary V 
said the mother. 

"Is he as kind as my own papa?" was the smiling re- 
sponse. 

"I rather think it will be best to allow you to decide 
these questions for yourselves, girls;" returned the old 
lady, "but I will describe the manner in which we 
formed his acquaintance. You recollect that towards the 
beginning of the month of June, your father was in- 
duced to visit the neighbourhood of the Niagara River, 
on business connected with the projected railroad and 
viaduct to connect Upper Canada and the shores of Lake 
Superior with the Atlantic ; and you remember that he 
would have taken one of you with him, as well as his 
wife, but that he thought it too early in the season to 
travel with perfect safety to health ; so he reluctantly 
agreed to risk his wife where he feared to risk his daugh- 
ters, but it was only at my earnest solicitation that he 
took me with him. 

"Well, we arrived at the Catskill Mountain House, then 

just opened for the season, and, of course, we made a pil- 
grimage to the Kauterskill ; and there, after our tedious 
and somewhat dangerous descent to the commencement 
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of the path which sweeps in mid air around the majestic 
amphitheatre, behind the cataract, lolling full length upon 
the rocks, close to the edge of the stony basin, lay a very 
singular-looking being. His foraging-cap, much the 
worse for wear, was cast aside — an open knapsack formed 
for him a convenient pillow — a rifle stood with its muzzle 
supported against a wild gooseberry-bush that found pre- 
carious footing for its roots in a very narrow fissure — his 
boots were those of a fisherman — his pantaloons a sailor's 
— ^his waistcoat of costly materials, though nearly ragged, 
and of the fashion of three years' standing. The only 
articles of dress which led one to doubt the social position 
of the wearer, were a very heavy gold guard-chain, and a 
breast-pin which might have been of paste, but it cer- 
tainly shone very much like a diamond. A long, thin, 
ashen sapling lay with its butt across his leg and its other 
extremity in the water of the pool, while at a little dis- 
tance, bobbing carelessly about in the eddies from the 
fall, we could perceive an ordinary bottle-cork, seemingly 
restrained in its wild gambols by a line unseen beneath 
the waves. The fisherman, however, appeared to be as 
careless of his hook as of the approaching party ; for, 
vrhile he hummed, in a very audible tone, the fine old 
song of ' Some love to roam,' we drew upon him unper- 
ceived, and your father called out, in fisherman's phrase, 
•What luck, sir?' 

" * Such as one usually meets with in modern society' — 
said the wild man, without raising his head, * gudgeons 
and shiners, with an occasional trout, who carries more 
gold on his hide than flavour in his carcass. Poor devils ! 

6* 
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1 do not know why I should trouble myself to pull them 
out, for as soon as they are in possession, the only use to 
which one can appropriate them is to cast them back 
again, in the hope that some of their progeny may elevate 
themselves to the true dignity of fishhood, and prove 
worthy of martyrdom on the gridiron.' 

"'You are somewhat cynical, sir,' said I; and, on the 
instant, up started the fisherman to his full height, with a 
look of surprise, coupled with a smile, which, spite of the 
rudeness of his garb, had something in it approaching to 
condescension, though singularly polite in its mock humi- 
lity. *Are you willing,' I continued, 'that your satire 
should be extended to both sexes equally, or do you con- 
fine its signification to the weaker only V 

" ' Your pardon, madam,' he replied, with a really 
graceful bow and an arch laugh; 'you are too fortunately 
attended to feel any immediate interest in my somewhat 
peculiar notions, but there is a truthfulness about the air 
of these old hills which would suffocate even a courtier, 
were he to assume the language of flattery. What place 
is there for flattery here in this glorious temple of nature, 
where man, as a mere accident, sinks to his native level — 
a paltry minnow, floundering upon the margin of the 
stream of time ? There are anglers of either sex, and 
both frequently lose their bait by the multitude of nibbles, 
wasting the precious day in catching tiny prey, not worth 
the cost of cooking.' 

" ' And have you never been more successful V I in- 
quired, amused not a little with this Ben-Walton-like 
originality. ' You seem just now too careless of your 
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hook and cork, for one who is dependent for the evening 
meal upon the morning's yieldings.' 

" * I am single, still, though nearly forty, madam !' said 
he, *and alas! if I still continue to cast my line upon the 
waters, it is from habit rather than hopefulness, or from 
an innate admiration of the beautiful, which draws the 
angler onward, from loveliness to loveliness, even when 
indifferent to success.' 

" ' Then you have not entirely deserted society V re- 
marked your father. 'One would suppose, from your 
selection of this scarcely accessible glen, as the theatre of 
your sportsmanship, that you had altogether relinquished 
the amusement of angling in the current of social life. 
We did not see you at the Mountain House last evening 
or this morning; have you wandered all the way from 
the village to-day, or do you dwell in some cave of the 
steep hillside V 

"Natural as this query certainly was, it appeared to 
arouse unpleasant feelings in the mind of this singular 
man ; for he drew himself up with an air of dignity, 
which, had it not been for the polish of his speech, and 
the highly intellectual expression of his countenance, 
would have awakened a smile by its ludicrous contrast 
with the rudeness of his garb. There was an irresistibly 
forbidding tone of voice and manner about him as he 
courteously but very gravely replied, * The dry leaves for 
a bed, and a curtain of the mountain ash, or even the 
hard rock and the blue sky for a canopy, with health and 
an unbridled will, are luxuries as great as the couch of 
eider-down, where fashion and not nature dictates the 
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Stated time for rising and for lying down. I like not to 
be made the slave of time or place ; but just at present, I 
am not without a shelter. Behind the lake, upon the 
summit, there is a hunter's cabin, buried deeply in the 
forest ; a man, his wife, with two little barefoot children, 
constitute the garrison ; and there I make myself con- 
tented ; for none dispute my whims, or question me of my 
intentions.' 

" We bowed, of course, and passed away immediately 
upon the conclusion of this pointed speech, leaving the 
misanthrope to his solitude, not without the slightest pos- 
sible feeling of offence at the rebuff, which seemed to 
dwell upon your father's mind ; for, after wandering in 
silence half-way round the amphitheatre, and just as we 
arrived at the point where the cataract hangs over the 
abyss, like a broad banner of magically translucent silver, 
relieved against the clear blue sky between parted trees 
that clothe the steep sides of the black and savage glen, 
he suddenly exclaimed, ' Some lazy and conceited scholar, 
I suppose, or some small literary aspirant — a poetaster of 
a fashionable magazine, perhaps, whose poverty, well 
earned by idleness, affects originality in dress to hide his 
real want of credit with his tailor — who sneers at fashion 
and society, to win the reputation of familiarity with 
manners which he never witnessed. Poverty and pride; 
the fitness of such fellowship, has grown into a proverb !' 

" I could not avoid a smile at the sensitiveness of my 
amiable spouse under the unintentional aptitude of the 
stranger's allusion to one of his remarkable failings — a 
national fondness for asking questions; but I remarked 
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that the heavy guard-chain, and the brilliant breast-pin, 
were doubtful evidences of poverty. 

" * French paste and German gold ;' he replied, * mere 
economical advertisements of empirical pretension.' " 

" But, mother," said Jane, " what possible connexion 
can there be between this terribly long story, and the 
question which of us is to be married first?" 

" Tut, child ; your head is perpetually running upon 
matrimony. You cannot suppose that there was any 
thing very serious in my remark — but hear my story to 
the end ! 

" Of course, it was impossible long to resist the influ- 
ence of the glorious scenery around us. The stranger 
was soon forgotten, as we clambered along, from cataract 
to cataract, and from eddy to eddy, in that awful chasm ; 
for the occasional fragment of some hunter's glee, which 
came echoing down the deep defile, chimed in so admi- 
rably with the wildness of the place that the mind drank 
in the notes unconsciously, regarding them as the appro- 
priate outpouring of Faun or Dryad, the sportive demons 
of the forest. 

" At length we turned reluctantly to leave a spot which, 
onc^ beheld, can never be forgotten : but, unfortunately, 
as we were ascending the slippery rocks from the foot of 
the second fall, a fragment gave way beneath my tread. 
Tottering, and terribly alarmed, I seized upon the stem 
of an American creeper which was trailing along the 
surface by my side ; but although the stem itself was of 
sufiicient strength, the little tendrils by which this plant 
adheres to tree and stone, often for many yards, yielded 
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soccessdvely to my weight, breaking, instead of arresting 
my fall ; and thus I was precipitated ten or fifteen feet, 
upon a narrow platform, close to the water's edge. 

" No doubt your father was even more terrified than 
myself, and his shrill call for help swept high over the 
deep bass of the torrent, reaching the ear of the solitary 
fisherman. 

''I had barely time to assure my husband that I was 
not seriously injured, when the stranger came bounding 
like a mountain goat, from rock to rock; sometimes 
swinging from a stunted pine, at others, dropping by 
pendant vines from ledge to ledge. He came to find 
me totally unable to rise, from a terrible sprain of the 
ankle, lying at the foot of an almost pathless pile of 
slippery strata, two thousand feet above the valley, in an 
impassable gorge, and several hundred feet below the 
summit, at the distance of a mile from our carriage, and 
many miles from other human help. 

"Then, indeed, your father had cause to regret his 
hasty and ungenerous surmises in relation to this singular 
man. * Be not alarmed, madam,' said the stranger, with 
a voice of touching sympathy ; ' thank heaven, I am a 
surgeon as well as a woodsman, and if you will consent 
to place confidence in me in both capacities, I will pledge 
myself, with your husband's assistance, to convey you 
safely to your vehicle, and with as little suffering as pos- 
sible.' 

" Having examined my ankle, with an evidently prac- 
tised hand, he drew a large knife from the pocket of his 
hunting-coat, and climbing a short distance up the stream, 
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he cut and trimmed two slender saplings of the mountain 
ash, each about six feet long. By the aid of these and 
two or three shorter pieces he constructed a rude imita- 
tion of a hand-barrow, securing the cross pieces with the 
slender branches of the forest grape. Then, of the same 
materials, he made a sling of lattice-work, forming a 
swinging seat attached to the barrow; and, carefully 
seating me therein, he proceeded to carry me, with 
the help of my husband, steadily and cautiously though 
with infinite labour up the rugged defile to the summit 
of the mountain. No nurse could have been more tender, 
no parent more feeling, no courtier more polite than this 
nidely-dressed cynic of the Kauterskill. We rode together 
to the Mountain House — but why need I dwell upon the 
unimportant details of my story ? Deprecating the en- 
thusiastic thanks he had so richly earned, he entered 
his name upon the books of the hotel, and insisted on 
remaining with us until I should recover from my very 
painful hurt. 

"Next day, upon referring to the record, your father 
learned to whom he was indebted for so much kindness." 

" Oh, tell us, do tell us his name, mother," exclaimed 
Elizabeth. 

"Nay," replied the old lady, "we will call him Mr. 
Smith ; for certain reasons have induced him to exact a 
pledge that, in narrating this adventure, we would respect 
his strict incognito. He proved to be a man of good 
connexions, moderate fortune, and no very narrow re- 
putation: — a gentleman by every right, of birth, of 
means, and manners, but decidedly eccentric. Frank 
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beyond any man that I have ever known, when once 
the ice was broken, his conversation, rich in anecdote 
and observation, proved to us a source of high enjoyment 
and infinite amusement. During the long weeks of my 
lameness, we passed many hours together ; and, stimulated 
by a natural curiosity, I endeavoured to trace out what 
causes could have led him to desert the circles of society 
which he was so calculated to adorn, rendering him, 
with many strong attachments, a single man at forty. 
Nor was my curiosity ungratified. Heart-whole, though 
kind and generous by nature, he spoke without reserve 
of all his transient flames, suppressing, as in honour 
bound, whatever might identify the other parties inte- 
rested in his highly humorous sketches. 

"His first love had nearly been a deep one; but though 
very young, he was not without prudence. The lady 
was both beautiful and amiable. They would have made 
an admirable pair, but she was by some years his senior. 
His fortune was still in abeyance, and he was under age. 
He wisely asked himself the question, whether the warm 
affection of a youth of twenty for a girl of twenty-five, 
would still remain secure when time should change the 
ratio to that of thirty-five with forty ; and fairly weighing 
the chances of that somewhat doubtful issue against the 
certainty of several years of poverty beneath the frown 
of parents, he lingered near the tempter until he saw, or 
thought he saw, the budding of a reciprocity of feeling, 
when, finding himself too poor to run away with the lady 
of his fancy, he generously sacrificed his feelings to her 
interests, and ran divr^y from her. 
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" His next adventure was one in which vanity was the 
moving principle. This heroine won his heart by com- 
plimenting his performance on the flute, by which means 
she inspired him with an infinite idea of her profundity of 
judgment. She was the first who ever could perceive, or 
would acknowledge his musical acquirements. Well he 
knew that he had many faults, but her good nature 
caused him to forget them. She had the happy faculty, 
whatever might be the condition of his mind on entering 
her presence, always to send him forth in a state of the 
most perfect satisfaction with himself. Unfortunately she 
lived some miles away from his parental domicile, and his 
visits were, by dire necessity, infrequent. This was pro- 
bably the reason why she became an unconscious instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, to punish him for 
daring to endanger by self-indulgence the peace of his 
earlier flame. One morning, just as he was preparing 
for a visit of most serious import, in the full determina- 
tion to make known his feelings, by venturing upon some 
close attention beyond the limits of mere courtesy, he 
happened to receive by mail the weekly paper of the 
village in which she resided. Two broad inky brackets 
on the second page, arrested his attention — the births and 
marriages. — Horror of horrors! — she had run away from 
him!'' 

" She served him right — the fickle-minded coward !" 
said Jane, with dignified hauteur. " I hate a man that 
cannot make up his own mind, and act as a man should 
do!" 

"Remember, child," replied the mother, as she pro 

6 
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ceeded with her narrative, "this amiable young person 
had not yet completed his education in the Erotic college ; 
indeed, he is still but a bachelor of arts in that high 
school, and we could hardly expect the wisdom and expe- 
rience of a graduated doctor from a youth of twenty-one. 
However, you will find, as I proceed, that he acquired 
some energy from his repeated disappointments. His 
next adventure was a love which sprang from gratitude. 
It was during the deepest depression consequent upon his 
double failure that he met with a young lady, beautiful 
and kind, who first attracted his attention by her exquisite 
taste in dress. Mr. Smith is certainly possessed of no 
small share of conversational power — not the mere paper 
circulation of ordinary circles, but solid specie, of that 
sterling character which literary bankers are wont to hoard 
in the deep vaults of the mind or soul, to serve as a basis 
for lighter currency, made payable upon demand. This 
third flame of our hero was not slow to perceive the real 
merit of the melancholy wearer of the willow; with 
womanly generosity, and almost child-like frankness, she 
volunteered to soothe, by gentle condescension, his deeply 
wounded feelings; and, in his then despondency, the 
effect upon the smouldering embers of his passion, from 
which the sudden inundation of cold water, poured upon 
them a few weeks before, was partially evaporated, re- 
sembled the effect of lightning on a stack of moistened 
hay. 'Tis said Hhe heart leaps kindly back to kindness:' 
his was instantly on fire. He saw her but a moment, 
for they met at an evening party; but she accidentally 
mentioned that, on the succeeding day, she should pro- 
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ceed upon her homeward journey towards a distant capi- 
tal. He formed his resolution on the instant. 'The first,' 
thought he, ' I lost because I failed to make up my own 
mind ; the second, because I spoke not till she had made 
up hers ; this time I will be prompt !' 

"After having been delayed next morning for some 
hours, upon important business, he hastily collected a 
few necessary articles in a light portmanteau, and hurried 
to the steamer; but alas! the fates were still against him, 
and his promptitude availed him nothing. He arrived 
upon the wharf in just sufficient time to see the wheels 
perform their second revolution; already there was placed 
a gulf impassable between him and his idol ! Disconso- 
late and drooping, he returned to dinner, and on telling 
his adventure to a bosom friend that evening, together 
with his fixed determination to pursue his cynosure the 
following day, what tongue shall tell his anger when that 
friend exclaimed, with peals of choking laughter, < Tom, 
you're a lucky fellow. 'Tis well you missed the boat!' 
With haughty indignation, he demanded: 'What see 
you to enjoy in my distress ? It may be safer for you to 
find some other cause of merriment.' Another and a 
louder peal succeeded, and things were rapidly assuming 
a belligerent air, when, in the midst of suffocation, the 
false friend found just sufficient breath to cry, 'Don't 
strike, Tom, she is a bride !' At once there was an armi- 
stice. Smith sat the image of despair, until, at length, 
the thought that he was trifled with flashed on his mind, 
and, with a sudden fierceness in his eye, he said, in a 
deep, husky voice, ' Explain yourself!' 
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" * That I will quickly do/ replied his companion, in a 
tone of admirable gravity. * The matron Clara Douglass, 
whilom the spinster Clara Delaval, is the daughter of a 

somewhat comfortable merchant in the good city of , 

reputed to be worth two plums and half a plum. She 
married, on the 10th of August last, a scion of the law, of 
elegant appearance and some reputation in his native 

place, and, being on a bridal visit to her friends in ^ 

she chanced, at a gay entertainment, chiefly given in 
honour of her nuptials, to meet a silly youngster of much 
self-esteem, and very little common sense, a melancholy 
air, some poetry, quick feelings, and an unconquerable 
determination to be married. Happy herself, and anxious 
to spread happiness around her — her fortunes fixed for 
life — her husband absent with the headache — and, natu- 
rally concluding that all present knew her true position, — 
she indulged in somewhat more exclusive intercourse 
than single women usually practice, w^th one whose 
dolorous face, from previous disappointment, made cer- 
tainly a strong appeal to her benevolence. You are a 
somewhat captivating fellow, Tom, but — heavens, man ! — 
if you are really serious in your wish to marry, you posi- 
tively must give to your judgment the guidance of your 
fancy, or you will make yourself ridiculous before all 
womankind. Good evening, Tom,' said he, *I wish you 
many a merry wild-goose chase, but yet be generous and 
respect the peace of families, and when you choose your 
game, at least make sure that the bird has no mate !' " 

" Ha, ha ! I do not wonder that the silly swain be- 
came misanthropic, and took to woods and trout-fishing," 
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said Jane. ^'He must have been effectually cured of all 
cupidity by his last sad catastrophe." 

" And would you judge the man, at full maturity," re- 
plied the mother, "by the mere follies of the tyro, Jane? 
Such scenes are common in the history of almost every 
youth, though few would have the frankness to confess 
them ; and you will find, hereafter, if you should prove a 
shrewd observer, that they occur most frequently and 
glaringly with those whom nature has endowed with the 
most brilliant minds and the profoundest feelings. The 
eccentricities of genius are proverbial. More years and 
bitter experience are necessary to mature and train a 
gifted intellect, than will suffice for one of ordinary 
powers. Let common-place people marry young — ^the 
marked should not be hasty. The somewhat ludicrous 
susceptibility of the fisherman of the Kauterskill, was 
checked, but not by any means destroyed, by these suc- 
cessive disappointments; but his rashness was replaced 
by an excess of caution scarcely less absurd. He tossed, 
iastead of quietly passing the reins of his affections into 
the hands of his judgment, and became fastidious to a 
feult. One young lady nearly won him by her talents ; 
she was amiable, graceful, and accomplished; but she 
shuddered at the approach of a beetle, and screamed at 
the sight of a mouse : Another entranced him for a time 
by the perfection of her beauty, coupled with the good- 
ness of her heart; but she would sometimes curtail an 
adverb from its ultimate syllable, and frequently neglected 
the terminal g, of present participles : A third possessed 
an exquisite sweetness of disposition, with comeliness of 

6* 
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feature and the loveliest of smiles. This was, of all his 
perils, far the greatest ; but our hero had grown older in 
experience, as well as years. He knew that one who 
marries in the higher walks of life, connects himself with 
others besides his wife ; and may be said to marry all the 
family. The father of the lady had risen from an humble 
station to wealth and influence by solid merit; but the 
mother was ambitious of display, and bore about her 
many of the traces of a vulgar education and more vulgar 
tastes. He sighed, and tore himself away ! 

" Well, let us draw to a conclusion. Time gnaws 
away all angles, in characters as well as rocks; and Mr. 
Smith, as we are pleased to call him, began to trust in 
Providence for a wife, finding himself unable to provide 
one for himself; and this was proof ths^t he had reached at 
length the true age of discretion. It generally happens, 
that when we cease to pursue, we come to be pursued ; 
and so it was with him. His fortune and increasing in- 
fluence made him a desirable match; — while love of travel, 
which has led him into many lands, exposed him to the 
machinations of match-making parents, and made him 
very guarded ; and yet your mother had ample opportu- 
nity to find, while cheered by his fine humour and philo- 
sophy, and positively dependent on his surgical skill and 
tenderness for rest and comfort, that his misanthropy and 
sarcasm were born of the head and not the heart. The 
hoUowness of fashion and the prejudices of society, with 
its unreasonable distinctions and its host of false appear- 
ances, have made him guarded, not suspicious ; while his 
deep love of nature, high poetry of feeling, extensive in- 
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formation, and thorough acquaintance with the world, 
have given him a delightful power of adaptation to all 
characters and persons. Such men value themselves, 
generally, much as the sibyl prized her manuscripts. At 
each rejection of their offered wares, as time steals leaf by 
leaf, they set a higher price upon the balance. Smith 
will be hard to snare. 

" And now, girls, I have described the man who visits 
us to-morrow, when your father returns from the city. 
He is * a stag of ten,' and asks no * privilege of chase ;' so 
set your caps at once, and catch him if you can. I much 
dislike flirtation, and have still deeper dread of parental 
management in the affairs of the heart, but Mr. Smith is 
fully able to protect himself against the one, and you are 
all too truly American in education, too well trained in 
the habit oi filial command^ to fear rebellion upon our 
part against the right divine of every girl on this side of 
the ocean, to marry whom she pleases. But, seriously, 
children ; should either of you feel an interest in this 
really worthy stranger, your parents would be pleased to 
hail him as a son-in-law. I know that crosses are the 
proper stimuli of love, but in this case, the difficulty of 
the conquest is in itself sufficient to supply the want of 
opposition. What say you — will you dare the issue ? I 
venture to predict that Mary wins the prize." 

The younger ladies laughed heartily at this strange 
question, but Jane, half-poutingly, replied, " You compli- 
ment us highly, mother, in supposing that the riddled 
heart of an old bachelor of six loves and a thousand 
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whims could be an object of attraction to your daugh- 
ters." — ^The mother smiled. — " Besides, I hope that I, at 
least, am free from danger from the great unknown, who, 
doubtless, has his reasons for assuming a feigned name." 
The mother frowned. 

" It should be quite suflScient for my child to know," 
said the offended mother, " that her father sanctions the 
visit of my benefactor. This, at least, should win him 
your respect. But to secure some farther courtesy from 
one whose pride is sometimes in excess, I may assure 
you that an orator and poet,— one whose name is written 
in his country's annals— one whose writings ornament 
his country's literature, may well desire to find enjoy- 
ment in his hours of relaxation, untrammelled by the 
prestige of his name." 

"Nay, mother," returned the young lady, "you are 
unjust. You did not tell us of these high pretensions; 
and if he be so very very learned, I suppose I must exert 
myself. When books and study are the order of the day, 
I hope to win the prize, if worth the winning." 

" Now, Jane, how very vain you are," said Elizabeth, 
with a merry laugh. " I warrant you that you will find 
a serious competitor in me. The lover of half a dozen 
campaigns must be a lover of birds and flowers, and, as I 
am dying for want of a little flirtation, I am determined 
to do my best to cast you in the shade." 

"And what say you, my little silent one?" inquired the 
old lady, addressing Mary. 

" Who, I ?" replied the youngest, with her sweet, soft. 
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quiet smile. " I never wish to leave you, mother ; but 
I'll help to make his bed and dress his dinner ; I always 
love to wait on those who have been kind to you." 

" My own dear sister !" Jane exclaimed, as she planted 
a kiss on her cheek; for the exquisite amiability of Mary 
made her appear much younger than her years would 
warrant, and by conquering the pride of one bright sister 
and the levity of the other, made her the common bond of 
family affection; **how happy it is for you, that your 
happiness is centred in your home. You are too modest 
and retiring ever to win a husband, because your merits 
are concealed within yourself If others only knew you 
as we do, you would be a formidable rival ; but here you 
will quietly sit and listen in a corner, while this profound, 
erratic Mr. Smith and I discuss philosophy and rhetoric; 
or, when the great unknown is wandering with Elizabeth 
among the flowers, or down along the brook by moon- 
light, breathing romance and sentiment, you will be 
leaning on the other arm, silent and quite forgotten. I 
venture to predict that you will not exchange five words 
with this same stranger in all the livelong visit." 

Mary held down her head abashed, and yet there were 
strange wishes playing round her heart — deep longings 
for companionship, which she could not comprehend. 
Another tear-drop trembled on the cloth, but it was un- 
perceived; and, after a short pause, the mother remarked, 
that the business of the day demanded their attention. 
" Go, girls," said she, " and to-morrow we shall begin 
this grand experiment of who can tame the lion." The 
young ladies laughed, and the breakfast party separated. 
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On the succeeding day, the morning occupations were 
completed at an early hour. Jane descended from the 
library ; Elizabeth re-entered from the conservatory, and 
Mary came tripping down from her simple toilet, after 
having fully inspected the arrangements of the chambers, 
especially the one devoted to the coming guest. Gather- 
ing around their mother in the parlour, they waited the 
arrival of their father and his eccentric friend, in silent 
speculation on the probable appearance of the latter : nor 
were they long detained in anxious expectation. A car- 
riage drove rapidly up the lawn, and, at the next moment, 
the ladies rose upon the entrance of Mr. Wilson and the 
stranger. 

The fisherman of the Kauterskill advanced with the 
ease of one familiar with society. He was a man of 
middle height, full-figured, but well-formed and agile, 
with an elastic gait, and very young in looks for one of 
nearly forty years. His broad, white forehead rose high 
above a manly face, embrowned by travel, and richly 
tinted with the hue of health. His countenance was 
grave and somewhat formal when in complete repose, but 
humour played about the mouth ; the large, clear, hazel 
eye was full of genius, and benevolence sat throned upon 
the brow. His very first address betrayed a thorough 
knowledge of the shades of human character, and that 
readiness of adaptation to the taste of others, which marks 
the man of finished education and experience in the world. 
As Mr. Wilson introduced him to the ladies in succession, 
the warm grasp of the hand, and the enthusiastic <' I am 
rejoiced once more to meet you, madam !" with which he 
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met the mother, spoke genuine warmth of heart, while it 

gave notice to the family, in language plain as words, '< I 

liave my rights here, and feel quite at home." The 

deeply deferential bow returned to Jane's more formal, 

somewhat distant courtesy, was not to be mistaken; it 

saicj, " I humbly bend me to your pride, in deference to 

conventional law, but condescend to meet you as an equal." 

Meeting the surprised and puzzled, but still frolic look of 

the lighthearted Elizabeth, he gracefully inclined his 

head, and, with great cheerfulness, declared : " We shall 

understand each other well; I feel that we shall do so 

presently^ young lady !" Then turning towards the timid 

and retreating Mary, he paused, assumed a look of tender 

and paternal kindness, and fairly laid his hand upon her 

head — ^but he spoke not a word. Such bearing usually 

offends the dignity of twenty ; but there was that in his 

gentle glance, and in the sweet dream of a smile dozing 

upon his lip, which warmed her heart, even while it 

brought her gaze upon the ground. 

He waited not for invitation, but threw himself at ease 
into a cushioned chair, and poured forth at once, without 
reserve, the fulness of his well-stored mind. The ladies 
were enchanted, for nothing could exceed the tact with 
which he turned to each, as his remarks chimed in suc- 
cessively with their variety of taste. Did he draw some 
vivid picture of the beautiful in scenery, rich in the play 
of light and shade, glowing in sunshine, and full of 
sportive action ? — did he narrate a comical adventure, or 
ornament his eloquent address with sparkling wit or 
humour? — ^his eye was busy with Elizabeth, giving and 
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taking flashes of summer lightning. Was he for the mo- 
ment called into a demonstration of some philosophical po- 
sition or some metaphysical digression ? — his countenance 
was fixed on that of Jane — grave, positive, and self-depen- 
dent, as becomes the deep logician. Sometimes the sub- 
ject called him to discuss the tone of foreign manners, and 
point his vivid commentaries with a moral bearing upon 
social duty — then his speech was with the parents. But 
when the landscape of his thoughts assumed the soft tints 
of a Claude Lorraine — when sympathy or pathos spread 
over him their evening shadows — ^and the foreground of 
his painting was filled with the quiet cottage, the rude 
well, the cattle musing knee-deep in the little brook, or 
gathered motionless around the kneeling milkmaid, with 
all the thousand charms of domesticity; he bent his looks 
on Mary. She could not see them, for her eye always 
fell beneath his glance, but she ftU them as it is dan- 
gerous to feel; she knew that calm benevolence was 
throned upon his brow, and that "the sweet, dreamy 
smile" was half awake upon his lip. 

It would be a pleasant task to trace this lovely circle 
through the rounds of an association of three short, bright 
weeks, but powers mechanical, and the stern, tyrant Press, 
refuse the privilege : — ^let it suffice to say, that from the 
very first, the great unknown — the cosmopolitan in name 
as well as nature — the lover of a dozen loves — the enthu- 
siastic and fastidious Mr. Smith, with whose whims and 
fate we have alone to deal, succeeded in dissipating to the 
winds all mists of form. He was half son, half brother 
to the old — half brother and half lover to the young. His 
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^Sftttentions were most particular and pointed to aU the 
iadiesi or, if we must except one from the category, it 
-^s^as the gentle Mary, whose bashful shyness rarely brought 
^ftner within reach of a remark. 

It is true that while Jane engaged the stranger in deep 
^diiscussion upon some mooted point of history or philoso- 
^jf^hical research, Mary would gaze in wonder at the 
jspeakers, and, with a deep-drawn sigh, lament in secret 
^liat the will of heaven had not bestowed upon her the 
<^^pacities for such sublime communion. It is true that 
''hen the stranger led Elizabeth down to the brook by 
loonlight — poor Mary leaning all unheeded on the other 
a.rm — and when the poet and the frolic girl, idling with 
sentiment and fancy, spoke of the silver orb, as love's 
bigh messenger — the penny-post of heaven — receiving 
and transmitting tender thoughts — the little maid would 
look up to the bright shield of the queen of night, and 
humbly ask, " I wonder if it ever will bring back a 
scented note for me!" But, though time passed, and the 
hour of parting drew ominously near, the younger of the 
group had never yet exchanged aught, save the courtesies 
of life with the Eccentric, in set form of speech. She 
knew that the large hazel eye had often rested on her, 
that the sweet dreamy smile beamed on her, though un- 
Been ; but she had literally fulfilled her sister's prophecy ; 
she had not exchanged five words with this same stranger 
in all the livelong visit. If sign of interest had been 
shown by him, it was so covert that neither Jane's philo- 
sophy, nor Elizabeth's keen wit, had ever caught the 
signal. Once, indeed, when Mary had retired, at an 

7 
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unusual hour, to meet some household cares, Jane had 
observed his eye resting in strange abstraction for a con- 
siderable time upon the handle of the door, as if in anxious 
expectation, but when she quietly inquired, what drew 
his gaze in that direction, he instantly explained the 
circumstance in the most natural way, by suddenly ex- 
claiming, " Ha ! did I speak ? Excuse me, Lady Jane ! 
Age and affairs will make us absent now and then. I 
was thinking of some business-like arrangements, which 
will scarcely be of interest to you." 

The time of parting came. Light things become im- 
portant at such moments, for in all events, the end and 
the commencement are the most essential points. Three 
weeks had passed. The coach was at the door. The 
morning had been occupied in general conversation, but a 
feeling of restraint had gradually grown upon the party, 
till a painful pause succeeded. At last the stranger rose, 
and all the members of the family copied his example. 

"Short partings are least disagreeable, Mr. Smith," 
said Mr. Wilson ; " be assured, sir, that short absences 
will ever be with us the best of remedies for such in- 
evitable evils." 

" Mrs. Wilson," said the stranger, with a bow less grace- 
ful than his wont, and a slight momentary tremor in his 
voice, " I owe to your misfortune in the Highlands, some 
of the happiest hours that I have passed for years. I 
hope that they may be renewed hereafter many times, 
without a wound to either party. Lady Jane, your hand !" 
He raised it to his lips. "My duty and my thanks for 
many courtesies are yours for ever." . 
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" I hope," replied the eldest daughter, " we shall see 
^rou soon again." 

" I have ever prided myself," said he, " upon the power 
of holding circumstances in control, but there are circum- 
stances which cannot be controlled by us. Our meeting 
shortly, depends upon events not placed in my own keep- 
ing. Fare you well !" 

Then turning to Elizabeth, he added, " Little malapert, 
heaven grant that we may romp together yet once more ! 
your cheek, fair sister !" 

The maiden laughed, and turned, half coyly, to receive 
the pledge of friendship, and instantly wiping the impres- 
sion with the back of the hand, saluted him with a 
resounding box on the ear, and skipped into the con- 
servatory. 

"And now!" said Mr. Smith. He placed one hand 
upon each shoulder of the youngest of the group, and 
bending upon her the full light of those hazel eyes more 
gently than they had ever shone before, he slowly bowed 
his head. With all the childish artlessness of one who 
never till now had claimed a kiss from any but a parent, 
she timidly raised to him her pouting lips. A change 
came over the smile of the stranger, and a flash spread 
over those hazel eyes; her head fell beneath it — she 
trembled. One arm stole gently around her neck, and 
the kiss descended on her forehead. When the sound 
of carriage-wheels caused her once more to raise her 
head, there stood her mother and her father, and her 
sister Jane : they had seen it all ! — Not they ! but she 
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felt as if they had, and covered with mantling blushes, 
she retreated to her chamber. 

A month had passed, and no news of the stranger had 
been heard. The forest boughs began to wear a mottled 
hue, the sure precursor of the falling leaf — alas, hopes 
wither like them ! — the sun was in the west and shone 
with yellow, tempered beam; the very air was sunk in 
deep repose, as if the day's work of the year were done, 
and nature, tired of her long labour in nurturing transi- 
tory flowers, and fruits foredoomed to fall, was wiping 
her weary brow, and waiting in quiet resignation for 
the end, in the full faith that she had done her best. 

Mary had wandered to the grove, where lately she had 
wandered often, though she knew not why, to muse in 
lonely longing for she knew not what : but somehow, 
whenever she endeavoured to define her feelings, gazing 
unconsciously into the lonely pool, or upward into the 
dark masses of the forest boughs, there came across her 
a strange sentiment — a kind of dread, but scarce akin to 
fear — and presently the little ripples on the playful leaves 
would seem to curl with a sweet dreamy smile, while 
ever and anon the glance of two great hazel eyes would 
startle her, as they flashed forth an instant from the dense 
shadow of the foliage or the long snaky water-grass ; and 
then she wept, yet, for her life, she could not tell you why ! 

"I am surprised we have not heard from Mr. Smith," 
remarked Mrs. Wilson to her daughters, as they sat around 
her in the parlour; " I am not often wrong in my impres- 
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sioQSy and I have always entertained a strong presentiment 
that he would write, even if he could not visit us. He is 
so completely the master of his own time and movements 
that I never could precisely understand his meaning when 
he said, at parting, that his early return would be dependent 
upon circumstances not within his own control. There 
was a deep intention in his eye, when he made this remark, 
though I must have misunderstood its purport." Then, 
after a short pause, she added, " I confess that I am dis- 
appointed, girls; for I had hoped that opportunity and the 
singular variety of character which marks our little circle, 
might bring about a lasting friendship, which, even if it 
failed to take a very serious form, could not have been 
other than agreeable on both sides." 

" Smith is certainly a very remarkable person," replied 
Jane; "I feel provoked sometimes that you regard yourself 
as bound in honour to preserve his silly incognito. Spite 
of his whims, it is impossible not to respect such a man, 
for he is certainly the best informed — what shall I call 
him? — ^young gentleman, with whom I ever met, both 
with regard to books and observation : but there is some- 
thing about him that would make it almost impossible for 
any one to love him. He ever causes you to feel his vast 
superiority, and as if it were his express intention to render 
the burden heavier, he does it with an air so kind and 
deferential, that he will not yield you even the poor privi- 
lege to satirize or quarrel with him." 

"You surprise me, Jane," said Elizabeth, now serious 
for once, " in giving him credit for so much profundity. 

7« 
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He oat'fooled me in mj Terr foUj, and after porpooelj 
provokiog me to spread forth CTcrj lore and to tOTtore 
erery art in order to engage him in a serious flirtation, 
for the mere purpose of re^engii^ mj sex upon the fickle 
one, he burst away from mj tmls, as a magnificent wasp 
bursts from the web of a spider. Indeed, his admirable 
quickness compelled me to be constantly npcm my guard 
for fear of his sting. He played with all my meshes, in- 
volving himself in very sport, again and again, as if 
merely for the pleasure of breaking them, as a tiger 
might play with a knot of tangled grape-vines" 

A long silence succeeded ; when the mother very 
thoughtfully observed : '' Have you ever analyzed the 
reason, Jane, why so many men of fame and lofiy talents 
wed with the common-place or even weak, and why so 
many women of most brilliant minds choose for their 
mates mere men of business ? To me it seems that there 
is truth in the new philosophy, which teaches that love 
consists in happy opposition; that nature has so regulated 
the affections as to secure a union of all the elements of one 
most perfect being, in favouring intermarriages between 
those whose faults and virtues are mutually balanced. 
Perhaps this may be the true reason of the scriptural 
law, that man and wife are one flesh. If so, your sister 
Mary and the erratic Mr. Smith would certainly have 
made an admirable match." 

" Her ignorance against his wisdom !" said Jane. 

^' Her diffidence against his impudence !" returned Eli- 
zabeth. 
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"Her steady heart against his wandering fancy, and 
lier good sense against his brilliant genius," remarked 
^he mother. " Indeed, girls, I am disappointed." 

" So, mother," said Jane, " you really entertained an 
idea that Mary might one day win a husband — and such 
^ husband ! Poor girl, I wish she had capacity to make 
lier merits known. Then, indeed, she would have offers 
plenty ; but it will never be ; Mary could not summon 
courage to listen to a lover." 

" Perhaps not," rejoined Mrs. Wilson, " were the offer 
made in words, but" 

There was a loud rap at the door, and away bounded 
^Elizabeth to answer the call, for her mercurial disposition 
rarely left this duty to the servant. 

" Please marm," said a little ragged urchin, reaching 
clown from the back of a donkey, " here's a letter for your 
house. The post-master at Poverty Cross-Roads says it's 
1)een in the office since yesterday, a-drying ; it ought to 
liave gone to Love's Corner, but the mail was washed 
mway when the creek was up, and we only found it again 
jresterday, just at the foot of Feather-bed Lane, where 
TJncle Ben's race comes in ; and so he sent me here with 
it, for fear you should not know that it did not come to 
the right place, and be sending down to town for it. Gee 
up, Jack !" 

Long before the boy had completed this address with 
the level intonation of a crier at an auction, Elizabeth 
was standing, letter in hand, before Jane and her mother, 
so agitated, that at first she could not speak. 
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" Who is it for ? Is it from your father?" asked Mrs. 
Wilson. 

" Baltimore," replied the girl. 

The other ladies interchanged a look of mute astonish- 
ment ; but Jane arose and looked upon the superscription. 

" As I live ! Plain Mary Wilson !" she exclaimedi as 
she passed the letter to her mother. 

" It is his hand — I know it well," said the old lady. 

"Oh, mother! open it and read it to us, do!" called 
out the excitable Elizabeth ; but her mother, turning very 
pale, replied, "Children, hitherto there has been no 
secrecy between us in our little paradise. Henceforth 
this must be changed. I might with perfect prudence 
look into the private letters of my children, but seals are 
sacred things. In thirty years of married life, your father 
and your mother never yet have broken such a bond 
without the license of the proper party. What right 
have I to look into the privacy of Mr. Smith? No, 
take the letter to its destination : all proper privilege poor 
Mary will be glad to grant ; for, if I augur rightly, there 
is more in that small letter than her beating heart can 
carry with out overflowing." 

Away went the girls in search of the truant, but no call 
awaked the echo. Silently they wandered down to the 
mossy rock, beneath a spreading beech, and bedded among 
ferns far in the deepest shadow of the grove ; for well they 
knew her favourite retreat. Silently they stepped behind 
the musing girl, as, leaning against the shattered limb of a 
fallen tree, she stood gazing vacantly on the surface of the 
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brook. Silently Elizabeth stole her arm around the un- 
conscious statue ; then suddenly presented full before ber 
eyes the letter and its simple superscription. Well was 
it for the startled muser that one more cautious than the 
gay Elizabeth was close behind her. She sunk, and 
would have fallen in the stream, but she was caught by 
Jane, and gently carried to the rocky couch. 

" Read it, dear sister," said the latter, presenting the 
letter. "Come here, Elizabeth, and walk with me; if I 
w^cre in such strait I should prefer to be alone." 

The elder girls retired to a short distance, waiting 
patiently for the result; and presently, a sound of sobbing 
reached their ears. Elizabeth sprang to her sister's side 
at once. " Oh Mary, dearest Mary, what distresses you ? 

If any one has dared to trifle with your feelings, I'm " 

and her wild eye flashed fire ; but far more calmly Jane 
approached, and with her finger on her lip commanded 
silence. 

Mary lay stretched upon the rock, with her face buried 
in the folding of her arm and veil, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. At length the violence of her emotion par- 
tially declined, and, in a tremulous and exquisitely tender 
voice, Jane said : 

" Sister ! sweet sister ! is there any thing that you would 
share with those who love you ?" 

A white hand, holding a white sheet well wet with 
tears, was slowly passed behind the prostrate and un- 
moving figure. Jane seized the manuscript and read as 
follows : 
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My charming — darling little Friend, — 

I am not very young, and I have spent a lifetime in 
the study of human nature ; but you have been the first 
to teach me the true eloquence of silence! What use 
is there in words? There are some, my Mary, who 
need no language, for they feel the interchange of ideas. 
Silence has a voice. Have you not heard it? Did it 
not speak to you when I said nothing at our hour of 
parting? How much you told me that no one could 
hear and no one seemed to see, when you were gazing 
on the moon down by the brook, and I was chatting 
nonsense with your sprightly sister, or whispering poetry 
to your enthusiastic sister! How much you told me, 
when, in the fine old library, you sat silent by, while I 
discoursed on hidden mysteries of science and the sub- 
limity of truth with your noble, philosophic sister ! How 
much you told me, when you looked upon the ground ! 
Why then should I say any thing? There is nothing 
I could say that you have not heard before with the soul's 
secret ear, except, perhaps, that I have full enough to 
keep out from our cottage the wind and the rain, to light 
up a cheerful hearth, and feed the savoury smoke of a 
kitchen chimney. 1 have been rash, as your mother may 
tell you, and was made miserable for a little while, and 
wiser for a lifetime. I have been cautious to a fault, 
fastidious to a degree ; and what has all this taught me? 
That I was never half so happy as when experience had 
taught me judgment, and I said nothing ! 

Give my love to Jane; tell her I love her with a 
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i^Tother's love. Give my love to Elizabeth; tell her I 
love her with a brother's love. But to you I say nothing. 
Did you ever hear of popping the question, Mary ? 
^ools have a thousand ways of making themselves ridi- 
culous, but I say nothing; and I ask nothing in reply. 
Do we not understand each other? That, if I mistake 
not, we did long ago. I know the troubles of an unprac- 
tised writer ; the beginnings, the doubtings, the tearings, 
the recopyings, and all the sad vexations that arise from 
rigid phrases, when heart would speak with heart. I 
will not ask of you the needless sacrifice. Send me a 
plain, blank sheet of paper, 'tis all I ask, and I will fly 
to you in a very comfortable coach and pair. Will any 
thing ever separate us after ? Dear Mary, I will answer 
for you : — nothing. To save the heartlessness of studied 
forms, 

Believe me, dearest girl. 

Myself and yours^ 



Slowly and more slowly did Jane peruse this strange 
epistle, but when at last her eye rested on the signature, 
the real name of the incognito, she raised her eyes to 
heaven, and the paper fell from her hands. It was the 
name of one, whose reputation was familiar at every fire- 
side; one, with whom the young had thought and felt, 
and whom they had longed to see, as they pored over 
the pages emanating from his pen, brilliant with wit and 
sparkling gems of thought, or rich with thrilling pathos, 
moving the heart to more delightful tears. It was the 
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name of one whom the old delight to honour, and whose 
memory the patriots of other days will cherish as an heir- 
loom. 

" Impossible !" said Jane. " The waster of the mid- 
night oil ; the toiling statesmen of a thousand contests ; 
the fickle lover of a silly boyhood; the recluse of the 
Kauterskill; the elegant idler of our own sweet villa: 
can these, all these, be one ! And I have bandied argu- 
ments — have stood upon equality with him before whom 
senates tremble !" 

"And I have boxed his ears! Who is he, Jane?" 
exclaimed Elizabeth, snatching up the letter. Giving 
one glance at the signature, she turned extremely pale. 
But in an instant the blood flushed up to her very temples 
as she recalled fully to her mind the scene at parting. 
She flung herself beside her sister on the rock, covering 
her neck with kisses, and exclaiming, " Oh Mary, you 
will have him, will you not? — so proud as you will be ! — 
and we shall go to Washington, and — but you can't say 
no! You'll have him, surely, Mary, will you not?" 

" Mary, our mother's darling, and my own," said Jane, 
with warm emotion, " is there another and a higher claim ? 
Do our paths part here ? Say, have we won a brother, or 
have we lost a sister ?" 

The fair girl turned, and cast aside her veil ; her bright 
cheek glowed, and her bright eye shone with a warmth 
which had already dried her tears. Is it triumph that 
glistens there ? Is it archness that flits about those silent 
lips? She speaks not; but why need she speak? Does 
not the blushing canvass tell the tale? 
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They roused her from her reverie ; they bore her to the 
hall; she rushed io to her mother's arms and buried her 
&ce in her bosom. 

'' It is as I expected," said the grave old lady : " genius 
weds not with genius, and the head demands the heart. 
Daughter, thy happiness is sealed ; I need not bless thee, 
for a higher power than mine has made thee blest." 



THE SONG OF DREAMS. 

BT MISS M. A. BROWNE. 

In the rosy glow of the evening cloud, 

In the twilight's gloom, 
In the sultry noon, when the flowers are bowed, 

And the streams are dumb, 
In the morning's beam, when the faint stars die 
On the brightening flood of the azure sky, 

We come ! 
Weavers of shadowy hopes and fears, 
Darkeners of smiles, brighteners of tears, 
We come ! 

We come where the babe on its mother's breast 

Lies in slumber deep ; 
We flit by the maiden's couch of rest. 

And o'er her sleep 
We float, like the honey-laden bees. 
On the soft warm breath of the languid breeze, 

And sweep 
Hues more beautiful than we bring 
From her lip and her cheek, for each wandering wing 
To keep. 
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We linger about the lover's bower, 

Hovering mute. 
When he looks to the west for the sunset hour, 

And lists for the foot 
That falls so lightly on the grass, 
We scarcely hear its echo pass ; 

And we put 
In his heart all hopes, the radiant-crowned, 
And hang sweet tones and voices round 

His lute. 

We sit by the miser's treasure chest, 

And near his bed. 
And we watch his anxious heart's unrest ; 

And in mockery tread 
With a seeming heavy step about; 
And laugh when we hear his frightened shout 

Of dread. 
Lest the gnomes, who once o'er his gold did reign, 
To his hoards to claim it back again 
Have sped. 

But a sunnier scene and a brighter sky 

To-day are ours ; 
We have seen a youthful poet lie 

By a fountain's showers. 
With his upturned eyes, and his dreamy look, 
Reading the April sky's sweet book 
Writ by the hours ; 
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Thinking those glorious thoughts that grow 
Untutored up in life's fresh glow, 
Like flowers. 

We will catch the richest, brightest hue 

Of the rainbow's rim, 
The purest cloud that 'midst the blue 

Of heaven doth swim ; 
The clearest star-beam that shall be 
In a dew-drop shrined when the twilight sea 

Grows dim ; 
And a spirit of love about them breathe. 
And twine them all in a magic wreath 
For him ! 
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THE GLEE-MAIDEN OF SCOTT. 



BT THE EDITOR. 



HuMBLEi but beautiful creation of the Wizard of the 
North ! what art thou but a sad personification of a most 
unhappy caste — ^the cheerless ministers of gaiety — the 
victims, not, as they are falsely termed, the votaries, of 
pleasure? — ^Decked in the robes of gaiety and mirth, 
with a heart bursting in its loneliness ; compelled to wear 
the mockery of a smile, while tears were brimming in 
thy burning eyes; slave of a tyrant's idle whim, yet 
doomed to treat the insult as an honour, and spurned for 
tempting that which thou didst loathe, yet dared not to 
deny — ^thy bread was bread of bitterness indeed. 

Poor, weak, and undefended, it was no fault of thine, 
that thou didst wander through a heartless world, feeding 
upon its idleness; yet every crime committed in thy pre- 
sence was credited to thee ; ay, even the very crimes com- 
mitted on thyself A prince commands — one of those mise- 
rable idols whom the world worships for the accident of 
birth, and lauds for magnanimity, in that it sometimes turns 
aside and crushes not the worm that lies beneath the 
chariot-wheel of power — a prince commands — " to hear 

8* 
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is to ober/' — ^rainlv thoa pleadest in ihr native modesty : 
" It is the Prince of Scotland — it is the Duke oi Rothsaj 
— ^Tou must not thwart his humour." Royalty bows 
toward its saddle-bow and plants a kis on thy unwilling 
cheek — a noble takes offence, and thou, the victim, must 
be scourged for this, to appease a nMt$ wounded dignity ! 
Oh, no ; this may not be ; the Prince is far too generous 
to permit such outrage; he says, even to the haughty 
Douglas, in his pride, ^' Beware how you touch so much 
as a dog that Rothsay has patted on the head, far less a 
female whose lips he hath kissed/* This says the princely 
Rothsay, but what dots he ! — Consigns thy tenderness to 
the rude courtesy of an unwilling clown, and the protec- 
tion of a supercilious priest. The one will not permit 
thy sacrifice to the fierce cruelty of a brutal crowd, but 
silently ejaculates, " A proper Queen of Beggars to walk 
the streets of Perth with, and I a decent burgher !" — ^the 
other would foreclose the porch of heaven to " all such 
ministers of frivolous and worldly pleasure," and, deem- 
ing that thy gentle footsteps soil the sanctity of holy 
ground, gives thee for tiring-room, a sepulchre ! Shunned 
by the world, scorned by thy proper sex, spumed by the 
teachers of a humble faith, well mayst thou declare, 
'' Heaven knows I covet the repose of these poor bleached 
relics ; and if by stretching my body upon them, I could, 
without sin, bring my state to theirs, I would choose that 
chamel-heap for my place of rest, beyond the fairest and 
softest couch in Scotland." 

And what were thy offences, sad victim of the tyranny 
of man ? That thou wert born in poverty, deprived of 
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natural protection, and cast upon a heartless world to win 
thy way through insult to the grave. Yet was thy heart 
all tenderness. Humbly thy head bowed to the altar- 
stone, in almost hopeless trust, and humbly, in meek 
gratitude, thy thanks were given to the rude savage who 
forbore to spurn. How gladly, when the cause of thy 
great wrongs fell from his proud estate, was thy life 
risked to save the author of such wo ! Hadst thou been 
born to trample on mankind — to load the passing breeze 
with orphans' groans — to flood the crystal brook with 
widows' tears, thou hadst been great and honoured. 
Hadst thou been reared in wealth and idleness, and 
taught to aggravate a sister's woes, by moral homilies 
instead of bread, thou hadst been loved and courted. 
Out upon such a world ! I would prefer to stand before 
the bar of heaven, loaded with all thy sins, — ay, even of 
thought, — than bear upon my soul the open deeds that 
win for the first conqueror or proudest prince the meed of 
human praise ! 



THE YOUNG MOTHER'S COMPLAINT. 



BT JULIA R. BOWERS. 



Ye bid me love that prairie land 
Where bloom such radiant flowers ; 

I care not for its vernal bloom, 
Nor incense-breathing bowers. 

Ye bid me list the prairie-bird, 

And breezes floating free ; 
To my changed ear those summer notes 

Have lost their minstrelsy. 

Ye bid me mark the western sky, 

And crimson-tinted cloud ; 
To my dimmed eye they wear the hue 

Of a dark funereal shroud. 

How can I love the songs and flowers 

Of that far prairie lea? 
To you, they may be full of mirth, — 

They have no charm for me. 
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I miss a cadence sweeter far 

Than wave, or wind, or bird ; 
A flower for which your prairie speech 

Has no familiar word. 

Where is my infant's laughter now ? 

That sound that did beguile ; 
Where my bright daughter's open brow. 

And where her dimpled smile ? 

Alas ! I sought too trustingly 

The wild savannas' bloom ; — 
How could I think their gorgeous glades 

Would be my children's tomb ! 

I gazed within my infant's eye, 

His father's eye of blue, 
And kissed his high, transparent brow ; 

That bore his semblance too. 

He was a mirror small and frail, 

But in it I could trace 
Each line, each deep-loved lineament 

Of his father's form and face. 

Think how I worshipped him ! and then. 

If aught can give you power, 
Think of my soul's deep agony 

In his departing hour. 
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Was V> sQj fpcnt 2^t«5d; 
I Imrr tksi if mnfprsyer was mOL 

Hi wof receired ia HesTeoL 

Then with m tmnbSin? vtsx&anesR 
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I wished while jet ker fip was red. 
To Icare that £iSal laad. 

She wore her mother s sanny ere, 
fWhere is its laughter now !} 

And caielesslv her raren cnris 
Fell o'er her mother's Imrr. 

Her father lored, because her face 
His *-ThjrzaV' image bore. 

And when he heard her winning tongue 
He idolized her more. 

Oh God ! how did my heart bow down. 
How did my brain grow wild! 

When her bright form was stricken too, 
My last, my first-bom child. 

That Heaven's quiver yet should hold 

An arrow for my soul ; 
Not only that my lips should touch, 

But drain the fatal bowl ! 
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Then ask me not to smile upon 

Your woods and waving flowers ; 
Ah ! nought but sorrow there has been 

The partner of my hours. 

Ye've gathered to your silent shades 

The beautiful, the dead ; 
And darkly did ye shade my heart 

When their pure spirits fled. 

I cannot smile upon your flowers, 

Or swiftly-rolling wave, 
Though I would love the land where dwells 

My children's early grave. 



N E E L A. 



A TALE OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 



BY CELIA MOSS. 



" Ay, ay, the old story — ^rapine, cruelty, and oppression ! 
Could not Henry of England find a fitter instrument to 
execute his arbitrary decrees than old Richard Falkner V 
And the knight threw down the king's warrant with a 
look of contempt which argued little for his loyalty. 

The speaker was a blunt soldier, who had spent the 
greater part of his life in the camp or on the battle-field. 
Full of the prejudices of his age and country, he never- 
theless possessed many high and honourable feelings. 
He had witnessed with indignation the meanness and 
injustice which characterized the conduct of Henry the 
Third towards the unfortunate wanderers of Israel. De- 
testing them as a sect. Sir Richard Falkner pitied them 
as victims; and his personal knowledge of one of the 
proscribed race, had gone far towards dissipating the 
rancour engendered by bigotry. 

An Israelite had been many years settled in the village 
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of Chesterton, about a mile from Sir Richard's domain ; 
and, protected by its powerful baron, he had escaped in 
a great degree the persecutions which had ground his 
less fortunate brethren to the dust. A skilful physician, 
Rabbi Ephraim was the friend and benefactor of all who 
needed his assistance ; and his benevolent character had 
gained him the name of the good Jew of Chesterton. He 
had one daughter, the only surviving child of a numerous 
family ; and the sternest fanatic forgot to curse when he 
beheld the graceful form of Neela, the Jewess, supporting 
the feeble steps of her sickly and aged mother. But 
Rabbi Ephraim was no longer to be spared; for Sir 
Richard's exclamation had been called forth by an order 
from King Henry, to demand of the Jew one thousand 
silver marks before the first of November, to which it 
wanted but two days. 

At some distance from the village of Chesterton, and 
close to the sea, which in stormy weather washed its 
walls, stood the house of Ephraim ; its plain but massive 
front looking out upon the expanse of waters, studded 
here arid there with the white sails of some fishing-boat, 
looking like a sea-bird's wing in the distance. At the 
back of the house was an extensive garden, in which 
some of the latest flowers of the season were still bloom- 
ing; and when Sir Richard arrived on his disagreeable 
mission, he reined in his horse to admire the beauty and 
neatness with which it was arranged. He had sat some 
minutes gazing, when he was startled from his reverie by 
the reappearance of the page whom he had sent forward 
to annpunce his coming to Ephraim: in answer to his 

9 
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question, the boy informed him that the house was closed, 
and no living soul was to be seen. 

Falkner galloped hastily round to the front entrance, 
and knocked loudly at the door with the hilt of his sword ; 
and after some delay it was opened by an aged female, 
whose eyes were red and swollen with weeping. 

In answer to his request to see the Rabbi, she informed 
him that Ephraim had been dead three weeks. They 
had received intelligence only last evening of his death 
and burial in Italy, whither he had gone to arrange con- 
cerning his daughter's nuptials with the father of her 
affianced husband. 

"Peace to his soul!" said the good knight, crossing 
himself, and forgetting in his sorrow at the tidings, that 
he had breathed a prayer for a heretic. He was about to 
turn his horse's head homeward, when he was arrested by 
the sound of what appeared to be a rapidly approaching 
multitude, whose approach was announced by cries re- 
sembling the whoops of savages. 

"Down with the murdering Jews! Down with the 
sorcerers ! — remember Hugh of Lincoln ! — fire their house ! 
^-down with them!"^ Such were the exclamations of the 
crowd; and when Sir Richard turned to address the 
woman, she had already fled, apprehending that this 
was one of the popular tumults against the unfortunate 
Israelites, which at that time so often disgraced the people 
of England. Determined not to abandon the defenceless 
inmates of the dwelling to the fury of a mob who spared 
neither sex nor age, Falkner drew his sword, and giving 
his horse to the page, bade him ride over to the castle for 
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assistance, while he himself remained to protect the family 
of Ephraim. 

Meanwhile the infuriate rabble were within sight, and 
*o his surprise Falkner recognised in the thickest of the 
throng, and apparently leading them on, Sir Leslie Gower, 
brother to the Baron of Chesterton. At the sight of Sir 
3lichard, the multitude halted for a moment, and Leslie 
Oower rode forward to his side. 

"Well met, gallant Sir Richard," said he, extending 
liis mailed hand to his brother in arms ; " thou art here 
:ia good time to assist in punishing the vilest deed that 
Ihath ever disgraced the kingdom since Hugh of Lincoln 
^vas basely done to death." 

"What mean ye?" demanded Falkner. "Why bring 
38 an armed mob against a house which contains only 
lelpless and sorrowing women ?" 

"My brother's child — " said Gower, averting his face 
^» if to conceal some powerful emotion. 

" What of him ? — what of the faif boy ? I trust, no evil !" 
"He is dead — murdered !" exclaimed Gower, hoarsely ; 
and for a moment Sir Richard himself looked like a man 
who had been struck by the blow of an assassin. 

"Who hath done this?" said the old man in an un- 
steady voice ; " who hath wrung a mother's heart, and 
destroyed a father's hope? Who could raise a hand 
against that lovely child?" 

" Who murdered Hugh of Lincoln ?" answered Leslie. 
"Who hath shed the blood of hundreds of Christian chil- 
dren? Who, but the accursed Jews ! Art thou with us, 
Sir Richard Falkner, in the cry for vengeance ?" 
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" Had my own brother raised his arm against Eugene 
Gower's son, I would have sheathed my blade in his 
heart! But are ye certain ye act not rashly in this busi- 
ness — have ye proof?" 

" Unquestionable ; — but while we tarry here they will 
escape. Forward, my men, and death to the Jews!" 
Again the crowd began to rush forward, filling the air 
with yells of fury, and forgetting in their excitement all 
the benefits Ephraim and his gentle child had heaped 
upon them for years. They only remembered they were 
of the proscribed race ; they only thought of the murder 
of their master's son ; and they thirsted for vengeance. 

Horror-struck as Falkner had been by the news thus 
suddenly brought to him, he wished to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the excesses which he knew would follow the en- 
trance of the excited populace, headed as they were by 
one who had so much cause of hatred ; and he hurriedly 
entreated Gower to enter the house with him alone. 

" We are both armed," he said, '* and with such num- 
bers at hand, we can have no cause for fear." Gower 
smiled disdainfully at the mention of fear; but addressing 
a few words to his followers, he dismounted, and entered 
the house with Sir Richard. 

There was no sound or sign of human being in the 
rooms through which they passed, and neither was in a 
mood to notice the splendour of their decoration. At 
length they opened the door of an apartment in which 
they heard murmured sounds, as if some one within were 
praying. The words that reached their ears were in a 
strange tongue, yet they sounded like words of sorrow. 
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The room was lofty, and richly furnished in the Oriental 
style- Splendid hangings, rich carpets, mirrors, all that 
taste or luxury could devise, was there displayed, with a 
profusion such as England's king could not at that period 
command. Yet, withal, it bore a desolate aspect. Em- 
broidery work and female ornaments were scattered about 
as if death or misfortune had arrested the hand of the 
fair owner in the midst of her employment. The room 
had been purposely darkened ; and in one corner, stand- 
ing on the ground, was a small silver lamp filled with oil, 
which shed a dim sepulchral light around. And near it, 
on low cushions, sat two females, both so much absorbed 
in their occupation, as not to perceive the entrance of the 
strangers. 

The younger lady was reading in a sweet but solemn 
tone, a portion of the Hebrew prayers ; and there was 
something so touching in the expression of her pale but 
beautiful countenance, and sad resignation of look and 
attitude, that Sir Richard was moved almost to tears, as 
he thought of her probable fate. The supposition that so 
fair and delicate a creature could be a participator in the 
shedding of blood, seemed too monstrous to be entertained. 
She did not appear to be more than seventeen ; although 
her full rounded figure and sunny complexion betrayed 
her Eastern origin. There was no tinge of colour on her 
cheek; but the ripe red lip contrasted beautifully with 
her white teeth. Her eyes were of the darkest shade of 
blue, and their long black lashes gave them a thoughtful 
and pensive expression. Her hair, of a glossy jet, was 
thrown carelessly back from her fietce, and fell in thick 

0* 
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tresses almost to her feet; the pearl chaplet, with which 
she usually bound them, lying neglected on a marble 
table near. Her dress, of violet-coloured silk, made in 
the Oriental style, was without ornament of any kind, 
and a white embroidered veil thrown over the back of her 
head, formed a graceful drapery round her fair shoulders. 
Still there was an air of negligence in her attire, rich as 
it was, which showed the heart of the wearer to be too 
full of sorrow for womanly vanity. . The other female 
still bore traces of the beauty which had distinguished 
her early years ; but sickness and sorrow had worn her 
to a shadow, and seemed hurrying her to an untimely 
grave. 

Gower slowly and silently advanced till he stood by 
the side of the younger female, then laying his hand on 
her shoulder, said in a loud voice — " I arrest you, Neela, 
daughter of Ephraim, commonly called the Jew of Ches- 
terton, in the name of our Lord the King, for committing, 
or aiding in, the murder of Eugene, only son of Baron 
Gower, of Chesterton. It is my business, also, to arrest 
the aforesaid Ephraim, and Naomi, his wife, as participa- 
tors in the same foul crime ; and I demand that you in- 
stantly discover the place of his concealment." 

Neela had arisen at the first sound of Gower's voice, 
and stood before him as pale as marble, yet betraying no 
sign of fear ; but when he concluded, she said, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, " My father is beyond thy reach : 
he rests in a peaceful grave on the distant shores of Italy." 

" Woman, I am not to be deceived by a feigned tale of 
death !" answered Gower, sternly. "The torture and the 
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I>Tison, perchance, may draw forth the truth ; — thou and 
tiliine ancient accomplice must go forth with me." 

" Nazarene !" replied Neela, her lip curling with scorn 
SIS she spoke^ '* it is for thee, and those of thy creed, to 
speak falsely. What truth can be expected from men, 
^vho, professing a religion of peace and love, tear from 
their houses and altars, and punish by a shameful death, 
those whose only crime is that they worship God accord- 
ing to the rites of their fathers ?" 

" A less scornful tone would suit thy situation better," 
said Gower ; and then he added in a lower voice, which 
reached only the ear of Neela: "It is my turn to triumph 
now!" The maiden did not answer; for her aged mother 
stood beside her, gazing anxiously into her face, as if she 
wished to read there the meaning of this intrusion on 
their solitude. Neela threw her arms around her parent, 
exclaiming, in tones of agony, "Oh, my mother, why hast 
thou lived to see this day ?" 

"What meanest thou, my beloved child? Why are 
the rude eyes of strangers gazing on our sorrows ?" 

" Mother," said Neela firmly, " that man hath spoken 
of a fearful crime — of the murder of the fair young child 
whom we loved so well ; and he hath spoken darkly too 
of our being implicated in the deed. More I know not, 
save that he has come hither to drag us to the prison cell, 
— perhaps to death !" 
" But w^e are innocent, my child." 
" Alas, what will that avail us ? — to be accused is to be 
condemned; for when did Nazarene show justice or mercy 
to the Hebrew?" 



N 
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Sir Richard Falkner had stood a pained and unwilling 
listener, without uttering a word; but he narrowly 
watched the countenance of Gower, and a dark sus- 
picion entered his mind, which, however, he chased 
away the next moment, as something too detestable for 
belief. In the mean time, the crowd without were grow- 
ing impatient ; they thirsted to begin their terrible drama ; 
and as the moments flew by, and Gower came not forth, 
their impatience could no longer be restrained. 

" The witches will escape us — why do we tarry here ?" 
said one, giving vent at length to his long smothered 
fury. " Let us fire the building and burn them in their 
den!" Fortunately, however, there was no fire near 
enough to carry the project into effect ; and, disappointed 
in their search, some of the most desperate rushed into 
the house with loud outcries. 

Neela folded her arms still more closely around her 
mother in that moment of dread. Fierce faces were now 
filling up the doorway ; but the sight of those helpless 
women made the crowd pause for an instant. They 
gazed in silence upon the lovely countenance of the 
Hebrew girl; but it did not suit the purpose of Leslie 
Gower to allow the calm to continue. 

" Behold," he cried aloud ; " behold the sorceress who 
has destroyed your master's child; not from hatred to 
that fair boy, but in mockery of the sufferings of the 
Crucified, whose name is too holy to breathe in her pre- ^ 
sence ! The blood of my brother's son cries out from 
the earth. Men of Chesterton, shall it cry in vain ? Has 
the accursed one cast a spell upon ye ? — Smite, smite in 
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the name of the Lord !" This appeal had the desired 
effect. They sprang like tigers towards their victims; 
and one unmanly villain, seizing a silver branch from 
the table, veas about to fling it at the defenceless girl, 
when a powerful arm dashed him to the earth, and the 
giant form of Sir Richard Falkner stood between the 
crowd and the object of their wrath. While waving 
his sword above his head, he shouted aloud, "He who 
attempts violence to these women must reach them 
through my heart!" The assailants paused and seemed 
irresolute ; but again the voice of Gower was heard 
urging them on. 

** They have bewitched the good knight by their 
spells," he cried; "but heed him not," — and suiting 
the action to the word, he rushed furiously at Sir 
Kichard. Leslie Gower was young and vigorous; and 
although Falkner fought well and long, he was at length 
overpowered. During the conflict, a band of ruffians had 
forcibly separated the mother and child, and while one 
trampled on the senseless form of Naomi, another had 
wound his hand in the long tresses of her daughter, 
and, despite of her struggles, was tearing her away 
from her bleeding parent, when the crowd around the 
door suddenly gave way, and a faint cry of " The Baron ! 
the Baron !" broke upon the ear of Neela. 

"My God! thou hast not yet forsaken us!" she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of deep thankfulness. It was indeed 
the Baron of Chesterton, who, accompanied by several 
armed followers, now entered the scene of violence, and 
well-nigh of murder. 
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The sword dropped from the hand of Leslie Gower, 
while the discomfited vassals, judging from the frown on 
the Baron's brow how little he was pleased by their 
barbarous zeal, hastily retreated, and the sobs of Neela, 
as she bent over the inanimate and bleeding form of her 
mother, was all that broke the silence. 

Sir Richard Falkner, pale, wounded, and exhausted, 
leaned on his broken sword, his manly face crimsoned 
with the shame of defeat; while Leslie Gower, dis- 
appointed even in the moment of triumph, stood gazing 
with a look of rage on the brother who through life had 
defeated his dearest hopes. From childhood his had been 
an envious and repining spirit. The second son of a 
powerful and wealthy Baron, he hated the elder, who 
stood between him and the inheritance, and cursed the 
fate which made him younger. Possessing strong pas- 
sions, and incapable of noble or generous feeling, he yet 
had sufficient craft to veil his real character from those 
with whom he came in contact, and succeeded in gaining 
the hearts of his father's vassals by his specious manners. 
One thing had seemed to favour his hopes: his elder 
brother grew sickly and feeble, and his death was looked 
to by the aspiring Leslie as a thing not only probable, 
but certain. In the dark recesses of his heart he rejoiced, 
although he outwardly seemed to mourn over his decay, 
and all were blinded by his pretended affection, with the 
exception of Eugene, the young Baron. Endowed by 
nature with keen penetration, and the reverse of his 
brother in character and feelings, he alone pierced the 
veil that shrouded the soul of Leslie ; but he concealed 
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his knowledge, for he knew it was essential to his own 
safety not to appear to doubt. 

Unwilling to await at home the slow progress of what 

he deemed certain decay, Leslie demanded and obtained 

permission of his father to proceed to the Holy Land, 

and join the crusaders in the war against the Saracens. 

He had scarcely been in Palestine a year, when tidings 

reached him that his brother had been perfectly restored 

to health by the skill of a Jewish physician, and was 

wedded to the daughter of a neighbouring baron. Shortly 

after, he learned that his father was dead, and this deter- 

anined him to return home ; for he did not yet despair, by 

rfair means or foul, of getting rid of his brother. On his 

journey he was taken prisoner, and, after seven years' 

^captivity, reached Chesterton in time to celebrate the 

^ixth birthday of his brother's son. It needed all his 

^ielf-command to repress the demon at his heart, as 

JEugene proudly showed him the lovely boy, and secretly 

coursing both, he vowed yet to be Baron of Chesterton. 

He sought out the Jewish doctor who had restored his 
ferother to health, and oflFered him immense wealth to 
destroy both father and son by poison ; but Ephraim re- 
jected his proposals with scorn, and Gower swore ven- 
geance. Previously to this, he had seen Neela, and, 
dazzled by her beauty, had wooed her as a noble of 
fingland only could woo one of the outcasts of Judah. 
Her indignant rejection of his proposals was another 
motive for revenge. 

It was a common thing in those days to accuse the 
Jews of crucifying Christian children ; and only the year 
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before, eighteen had been executed on a charge equally 
monstrous and absurd, of sacrificing in this manner a 
child called Hugh of Lincoln. To interested and fana- 
tical judges, such things were not hard to prove, and 
Leslie, who knew neither pity nor remorse, eagerly 
seized upon the vulgar prejudice to work out his own 
dark schemes. It was easy to get rid of the Baron's 
child, and accuse the Jew and his daughter of the crime ; 
and, aided by a single accomplice, who had been his own 
attendant from infancy, he set about accomplishing his 
purposes. 

Eugene had been made acquainted by Ephraim, before 
his departure from England, with his brother's baseness; 
and he rejoiced when Leslie departed for the court of 
King Henry. 

Secure, as he imagined, in his absence, the Baron had 
gone over to the neighbouring town of Southampton, 
with his lady, for a day ; and, on his return, was horrified 
by the intelligence that the nurse had suddenly dis- 
appeared with his child. That evening, while the dis- 
tracted parents were searching for the lost one, Leslie 
Gower returned from the Court, then held at Winchester, 
and at once pointed suspicion towards the house of 
Ephraim. Then some one remembered having seen the 
nurse and her charge upon the beach, near the Jew's 
house, where all traces were lost. The rest has been 
told. The Baron no sooner heard of the danger which 
threatened Neela and her mother, than he hastened to 
prevent the fatal results which, but for his timely arrival, 
must have ensued. 



\ 

i 
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'' Thou art pale and terrified, poor girl," said he, turn- 

ixig to the agitated Neela, who was attempting to raise 

Ir^^T unconscious parent, " and art more in need of assist- 

s^^okce than enabled to afford it. — Behold thy work!" he 

€3oiitinued, as he raised the bleeding form of Naomi, and 

l«i-id her on a couch, while he gazed sternly at his brother. 

* * Did it not suffice that one murder should blacken thy 

SM3^1? — I had forgotten thee, my brave friend," he added, 

^"uxning to Sir Richard. "But forgive me, for sorrow 

I>x-«sses heavily on my head !" 

Talkner grasped the Baron's hand warmly, as the 
letter bent his head to hide the tears that rolled down his 
^^lx«eks. 



1 1. 

It was a dark and stormy evening, and Neela sat in 

e little chamber in the castle to which she and her 

other had been removed by the Baron to secure them 

om fresh attempts on the part of Leslie, watching the 

v^erish and unquiet slumbers of her dying parent. She 

"^^i^as alone, for not all the commands of the Baron could 

^Yiciuce any of his lady's attendants to afford assistance to 

*tie unfortunate Jewesses. They considered his inter- 

V^^sition as the effect of witchcraft, and expected to see 

^eela and Naomi carried away by the Evil One before 

the dawn of day. 

As the wind shook the little casement, it awakened the 
sleeper, and she feebly murmured her daughter's name, 
when in a moment the anxious watcher was by her side. 

10 
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The mother partly raised herself, and with a trembling 
hand put back the hair from Neela's white brow, while 
she addressed her thus : — 

" I would bless thee, my Neela, for my moments are 
numbered, and the death-dews are already on my brow. 
Fain would I linger a little longer for thy sake in this 
world of suffering ; but the decree of the Highest hath 
gone forth, and it may not be. It is sad to see thee thuSy 
my fair child, alone with thy dying parent, — none to 
cheer thee in the hour of affliction, — none to whisper 
hope amid thy sorrowing. But there is one who is the 
Father of the fatherless, who watches over the orphan's 
fate, and to him I consign thee ! I had hoped to see the 
bridal veil upon thine head, my best beloved, — ^to have 
supported thy trembling form beneath the nuptial canopy ; 
and, in resigning thee to one who hath loved thee well 
and long, I could have gone down to the grave without a 
sigh. But His will be done ! This is a bitter and un- 
looked-for trial for thee, my child, and thy lot will be 
lonely when I am gone ; — but there thou wilt find con- 
solation," — pointing to the prayer-book which lay on the 
table — " pray with me, my child, that though I die far 
from my kindred and my people, the last sound that 
greets my ear may be the praise of the Lord !" Re- 
pressing by a strong effort all outward signs of emotion, 
Neela opened the book, and commenced reading, in a 
faltering voice, the prayer for the dying. 

Naomi's lips moved, but she spake not, and the poor 
girl read on, though her eyes were filled with tears, and 
she could scarcely see the words. Gradually, however, 
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er anguish mastered her resolution, and the book fell 
cm her hand. At that moment a flash of lightning 

illuminated the little apartment, and its blue light played 

^uround the features — of the dead. 

It is an awful thing to gaze upon the glazed eye, the 

V)lue lips and stiffening limbs, when no tie of consan- 
guinity attaches us to the departed ; but how much more 
so must it be to the orphan who watches alone at the 
midnight hour, and by the lightning's glare, the corpse 
cf a beloved mother ! She whose faith forbade her to 
look upon the dead of her kin, was now the only watcher 
by the corpse of her nearest relative. 

Long and wildly Neela wept, but her tears were rather 
the lava stream that burns, than the gentle shower that 
refreshes. Gradually too, a sickening feeling of terror 
crept over her; horrible visions crowded on her brain, 
and she who had so loved her mother while living, feared 
to look upon her when dead. The very stillness made 
the blood creep coldly in her veins, and she would have 
given worlds to hear the sound of a human voice. In 
her despair she again had recourse to prayer. 

Neela was calmer when she had concluded, and print- 
ing one warm kiss on the cold face of the dead, she 
covered it with a veil, and returned to her seat. She had 
sat about a quarter of an hour, musing on her desolate 
situation, when a slight noise aroused her, and raising her 
head with a start, her eye fell on the stern countenance of 
Leslie Gower. She would have shrieked, but her tongue 
clave to the roof of her mouth, and she was unable to 
utter a sound. 
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" Fear not, maiden," said Leslie, as he took her cold 
hand in his, " I came not to injure thee ;" but his touch 
aroused all her dormant faculties, and she uttered a wild 
crj for help. 

" Repeat that cry," said Leslie, drawing a dagger from 
his vest, " and ere one step can advance to aid thee, this 
blade shall drink thine heart's blood. Why shouldst 
thou fear me, trembling fool ! My purpose is to protect 
thee." 

"Does the wolf protect the lamb, or the vulture the 
dove ? I know thee too well to trust thy faithless pro- 
mises." 

" As thou wilt, fair Neela," and a bitter sneer curled 
his lip : " thy trust is in the promise of my high-souled 
brother, and thou art secure in his powerful protection. 
But know, proud Jewess, the rising of to-morrow's sun will 
the signal of doom to thee. Already the monks are pre- 
paring to drag thee from thine asylum, on a charge of 
sorcery, and the Baron of Chesterton dares not resist the 
power of the Church. I alone can save thee. Even now 
a boat waits on the beach. Follow me silently, and ere 
the day dawns, it shall convey thee far beyond the reach 
of danger." 

" Whither ?" said Neela faintly. 

" Whithersoever thou wilt ; and when some urgent 
affairs which demand my presence here are adjusted, I 
will follow thee, and devote my future life to thine hap- 
piness." 

" Come hither," said Neela, in a tone of unnatural calm- 
ness; "I have something to show to thee ere I answer." 
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Leslie arose, still retaining his hold of the dagger. 
Slowly she removed the covering she had laid on the face 
of her mother ; and as he bent forward to gaze, a shudder 
passed through his iron frame, and he felt a momentary 
thrill of horror. 

" I had forgotten thy mother," he said, turning to the 
pale girl beside him ; " but it is better thus ; she would 
have proved an incumbrance in thy flight, and the hand 
of cruelty cannot hurt the dead. Neela, I will be father, 
mother, lover, every thing to thee ;" and he was about to 
press his lip to her pure cheek, when with the strength 
of despair she flew to the door ; but he followed her with 
the swiftness of thought, and drew her back ere she could 
attain her purpose. " Remember," he said, touching the 
hilt of the dagger, " one cry, and thy fate is sealed." 

" Monster ! cannot the hallowed presence of the dead 
restrain thine unholy passion? Begone! the vilest of 
deaths is preferable to thine abhorred touch !" 

"Bravely spoken!" and he laughed a bitter laugh. 
** But hast thou considered, gentle Neela, what the death 
will be of which thou hast spoken so calmly? Canst 
thou, whose youth and beauty have been guarded like a 
well-prized jewel or delicate flower, bear the rude gaze — 
the execrations of an insulting crowd ? Are those lovely 
limbs fitted for the torture and the flame? Trust me, 
thou wilt think better of this, and repent when repentance 
is too late." But Neela heard him not, for, exhausted by 
previous terror and excitement, she had fainted. 

" So !" he exclaimed, " fortune favours me. The dis- 
appearance of the girl, and the death of the mother, will 

10» 
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of the beach, during the Baron's absence, with her young 
charge. 

Gilbert had agreed to murder both nurse and child; 
but his heart misgave him in the moment of trial : moved 
by the woman's eager entreaties, yet dreading both to lose 
the bribe and meet the vengeance of Gower, he chose a 
medium course, and forcing her and the child into a boat, 
cut the moorings and set them adrift on the wide waters 
without food. He then returned to his master, and in- 
formed him that all was over. That Providence, however, 
which watches over the helpless, suffered them not to 
perish ; and after a day and night of terror, they were 
picked up by the vessel which was bearing to England 
the affianced husband of Neela. 

When the funeral of her mother was over, and the first 
month of mourning passed, Neela became the bride of 
Ezra ; and leaving the now desolate home of her child- 
hood, returned with him to Italy. The Baron and 
Baroness blessed her when they bade her farewell, and 
even dropped a tear as they beheld the bounding bark 
that bore her away from the shores of England for ever. 

Of Leslie Gower, from the moment the Baron's heir 
reappeared, nothing more was heard. Whether he re- 
turned to the Holy Land, and had fallen in honourable 
combat against the Infidel, or spent the remainder of his 
life in atonement beneath the cowl of the monk, for the 
sins of his youth, Eugene could never ascertain. 



THE NEREID. 



BT THE EDITOR. 



What brings thee to the upper air, bright vision of the 
wave ? What is there in this jarring world of seething 
sunshine and profoundest night— of joy that mounts to 
madness — ^sorrow that plunges to despair — that it should 
tempt thee from thy quiet home, far down in the deep 
sea ? Within thy natal bower, no glare of day dazzles 
the sight which it was formed to aid. The tempered 
light of the all-glorious sun falls there, not fiercely, but 
with gentle ray, tinges the ocean-flowers with the delicate 
hues of the bright summer rainbow. In the clear obscure, 
deformity itself looks lovely, as the very faults of those 
we love are lovely to the eye of tried affection : each salient 
virtue — every prominent grace — ^like to the jutting angles 
of thy own coral hills — scatters around diff'usive light, 
hiding, as with a veil of its own beams, the roughness and 
defects of all created things. Hope, to the denizens of 
this sad earth, may thus adorn the future ; for the most 
rugged mountain looms soft as a summer-cloud in the blue 
air of distance : thus memory may transform the suffer- 
ing of the past into a tearful pleasure ; for, in the tide of 
golden vesper, all things rejoice in the approach of rest : 
but, in thy silent home, repose presides eternally ; waves 
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rage not, and the tempest is unknown. An ever-happy 
present hems thee round, and neither hope nor memory- 
were a boon to thee. 

What brings thee, foolish sea-nymph, to our upper air? 
Far down beneath the billows there is no night — no 
gloom. Thy bowers and groves, endowed with loftier 
life, — instinct with will, and sentient of pleasure, — dread 
not the blight of winter. For ever tempered to an equable 
warmth, time marks no seasons on their changeless bloom. 
They dread no night, curtailing half their beauty, but bear 
within themselves the phosphorescent beam, and live by 
shining, like heaven-born charity — the richer for its gifts. 

The brown gorgonia, waving with the current, hangs 
out its thousand lamps to cheer its living flowers; the 
sea-anemone holds forth its bright love-lantern from the 
shelving rock; the sky-tinted medusa — half-vegetable 
watchman — swings its resplendent torch through all 
thy caves. Why comest thou to rob the naiad of her 
humbler wealth — there where beneath the storm-wrought 
cavern the river glides to mingle with the sea? What 
though thy innocence has chosen the holiest and most 
beautiful of earthly flowers ? — what though the Brahmin 
tell us that his god once rode the Ganges in that leafy 
boat, the bell of the charmed lotus, whence, glowing with 
the touch of Deity, the sacred plant brooks not the con- 
tact even of the element in which it swims, but turns the 
spray-drop from its velvet side, lest it should stain its purity 
— ^living like virtue in a world of crime? Couldst thou not 
find a wreath befitting thee in thy own peaceful sphere ? 

The very rocks around thee wear the marks of rude 
convulsion — ^reared by an earthquake — moulded by the 
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storm. Listen to their echoes. What are the sounds 
that reach thy startled ear, unheard by mortals in the 
deep silence of the cavern, but audible to thee ? The 
laugh of merriment, the riot-shout, the whirr of busy 
wheels that wear young hearts and deafen the dull sense 
of Mammon, the sighs of hopeless love, the unheeded voice 
of pleading misery, rise mingled with the din of party 
strife and the deep booming of tremendous war ; while 
ever, with a melancholy clang, heard fitfully in the 
pauses, comes the solemn toll of bells that call towards 
heaven, and call in vain. Is this fit music for a soul like 
thine, all tender and all gentle, born where no passions 
. rage, in the still depths, to cheer the sea-god's hearth, 
wearied in contest with the striving winds ? 

Back to thy quiet home, bright vision of the sea, and 
leave to sterner spirits the sad sphere where the contend- 
ing elements of nature meet ! Far down in the deep sea 
of human life, bloom silent bowers of calm domestic bliss. 
Their flowers are living flowers — their light inborn. 
Maid of the twilight vales of ocean, there are those like 
thee here in our upper world, who, tempted forth from 
their domain of sober love, to win some gaudy flower, 
some bawble of ambition floating upon the wind-vexed 
waves above them, and hearing as thou hearest the far- 
off din of the world's raving strife, made musical by dis- 
tance, — as the destructive voice of the fierce thunder is 
musical among reverberating hills, — have found a wild 
enchantment in the tone, parent of longing thoughts that 
lead to madness. Back, sea-nymph, to thy bower! 



NEAPOLITAN JUSTICE. 



BY J. LINDSAY. 



The earliest chimes of the morning were yet sounding, 
and the dirtiest and most disgusting quarter of the old 
city of Naples had long been filled with the dregs of a 
population, than which it would be difficult anywhere to 
find one more filthy and ragged. There were numerous 
stalls erected about the ancient gate of Capua, and from 
the various portable stoves issued a most oppressive odour 
of Parmesan cheese; while hundreds of apparently fa- 
mishing wretches that eagerly crowded round the empty 
casks set up as temporary tables, were disputing with 
each other for the earliest portions of macaroni serving 
out at a cheap rate on fractions of broken earthenware. 
The shops were also open for the better descriptions of 
buyers ; the several tradesmen's signs were all hung out 
in rival display; the faquini and lazzaroni were idly 
lounging about, waiting the arrival of customers; the 
mariners, in their red caps and brown cloaks, strolled to 
and fro in the crowd with baskets of fish; and the 
peasantry of the environs were arriving from all sides, 
driving lazy or obstinate mules laden with fruit and ve- 
getables. 
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It was a market-day: hired carriages, country carts, 
horses encumbered with panniers, were circulating in 
every direction, and the whole was a scene of the most 
unequalled confusion. Songs in one place ; in another, 
voices in active controversy ; oaths and vociferations ; 
bargains, in which buyer and seller never seemed to 
arrive at an understanding, constituted, on the whole, a 
kind of Babel of sounds, which, to those unused to such 
scenes, could not be expected to end without a serious 
infraction of the peace. 

In the middle of this crowd, amid the war of tongues . 
and conflict of bargainers, you might see a smart little 
man in black, forcing a passage through the numerous 
human obstacles which barred his progress, intent on 
gaining a large square building; whose dark and massive 
walls seemed to frown in silent contrast with the various 
dissonant noises that rose on the ear. 

" Corpo di Bacco !" cried he angrily, *' I shall not get 
to the Vicaria to-day. Such swarms of idle rascals! One 
would almost think they were purposely placed to impede 
the way, and not a fellow of them will you find to-morrow, 
when they can render any service ; but for encumbering 
the place, and stopping you with their useless carcasses, 
oh, you're sure enough of them !" 

After much pushing and struggling, elbows and hands 
equally in action, he at length succeeded in reaching the 
main gate of the building. 

The aspect of the Vicaria is by no means enticing. 

Lofty, solid walls, blackened by time to so dark a hue 

11 
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that the sun's rays seem lost on them; a heavy draw- 
bridge communicating with the massive portal, above 
which, at the closely-barred windows, or rather loopholes, 
may be seen the pale and livid countenances of crime or 
despair pent up within its walls. Such is the unprepos- 
sessing exterior, a strange and revolting assemblage of 
what should be noble and exalted, with all that is low 
and servile, an emblem of despotic power, founded on a 
base of abject servitude, yet tempered with a semblance 
of equity ; for in this sort of trinity of opposing composi- 
tions are at once to be found an ancient royal palace, a 
hall of justice, and a prison. Few are the years since 
haughty tyranny sought to inspire additional terror by 
decorating the external walls with the mutilated, almost 
quivering members of victims indifferently sacrificed at 
the shrine of justice or of vengeance, in fearful evidence 
of crime and punishment. These barbarous days are 
past; yet still from the narrow and barred openings 
which supply a meagre light within, may be heard the 
supplications, and anon the vehement imprecations of 
many, who, within that drear abode, are expiating some 
slight offence to power. 

In the exterior, there is nothing to mark the tribunal of 
justice; but once within the ancient portal, the busy 
crowd of individuals carrying rolls of pleadings, books, 
and papers; the measured step of some, the hurried walk 
of others, and the whispering conference of client and 
counsel, all indicate the trade that is proceeding; for, 
wherever else the scales may be held impartially, here, at 
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all events, is suspended a balance which the party whom 
we left bustling through yonder crowd thinks he can 
find means to turn to his own purpose. 

Behold him now within the vaulted portals, and he 
feels he has no time to lose. Hastily, therefore, saluting 
several individuals, dressed like himself, in official black, 
he in no degree slackened the speed of his walk ; until, 
having crossed the hall, which swarmed with counsellors, 
clients, and even judges, hearing private pleadings on 
subjects shortly coming before them on the bench, he 
arrived at a large inner C/Ourtyard, untenanted save by a 
few soldiers lounging on some benches under a wooden 
erection attached to the main building, and which served 
them as a guard-house. 

He knocked loudly at a low door heavily studded with 
nails, and the prolonged echoes which sounded vnthin, as 
the massy knocker's strokes descended on the iron plate, 
sufficiently spoke the nature of the abode, to which it 
served as an entrance. 

Whatever was the impatience vnthout, there was no 
haste within. At length, however, a small wicket was 
drawn back, and behind its solid grating appeared a 
somewhat cadaverous countenance, the eyes of which 
spoke blended ferocity and distrust; while an angular 
twist of mouth gave a drollery to the expression of the 
lower part of his face, which contrasted singularly with 
the sternness of his look, his contracted forehead, and 
shaggy eyebrows. 

"Well, I hope you knock loud enough — ^it isn't always 
people are in such a hurry to get in here. — What, Master 
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Satalani ! I cry you mercy : but you are somewhat of the 
earliest — some good job in hand, ay? I hope so at least, 
for you are one of the people's advocates, and I wish you 
success in all your undertakings." 

" I thank you, my good Catenio, for myself, and for the 
people, whom I try the utmost to keep out of your hands, 
though so safe, when once under your care ; but this 
time I play a higher game, and probably have a worse 
cause, for I espouse that of a great man. In all likeli- 
hood, I shall have occasion for your service ; but I can't 
stand talking to you through the wicket : besides, I must 
see your prisoner." 

The key was heard grating harshly in the lock, and 
the door falling heavily back on its hinges, gave Satalani 
entrance. 

" A great man !" said the jailer, in a significant tone, 
when they had entered the little guard-chamber, which 
served him as a lodge. " As they are not over numerous, 
you no doubt mean the Due de San Giuseppe, who has 
been here for two years past ; and whose connexion is so 
powerful as to have put oflF his trial all that time, not- 
withstanding the reiterated complaints of his unhappy 
victim's family." 

" You are a shrewd guesser, Catenio ; delay is no 
longer possible. The crime has been so clearly stated, 
and the proofs are apparently so evident, that the govern- 
ment cannot withhold investigation and trial. Most of 
my colleagues have been applied to by the family, and 
feel their inability to save him. I have undertaken 
it." 
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" I am sorry for it," said the jailer. " I don't think 
your father would have done so." 

"You remember him well, Catenio. He was the 
people's defender, and so greatly did his clients enrich 
him, that he died leaving me an empty purse, but a great 
integrity of fame. You think (and so do I) I am about 
to risk the latter ; the game is hazardous, but if I succeed, 
the recompense is immense. I have a well-concerted 
plan working in my brain, but to carry it into eflFect, I 
must have your prisoner's aid, and likewise your own." 

" My assistance !" cried Catenio in astonishment, and 
eyeing Satalani steadily and suspiciously. " I don't un- 
derstand how I am to be of use to you : and you are con- 
scious I am not the man to betray my trust." 

** We know each other : but we shall understand our 
position better, when I have talked to you a few minutes. 
It is for that purpose I came to you so early this morning. 
There is a heavy sum of money to be gained, and no one 
is so deserving as yourself to have a share of it. Mark 
me well, for I shall speak plainly. If you choose, there 
are six thousand ducats to be easily earned, of which I 
have the half now with me. Add to this the gratitude of 
a grandee, your future fortune assured, and above all, no 
risk of being compromised, not a shadow of possible 
suspicion." 

He began counting out the gold on the table; yet 
Catenio made no reply. A shrewd physiognomist might 
in his face have read surprise, fear, suspicion, and ava- 
rice ; for all were passing in his mind, and he seemed to 
seek in Satalani's eyes the nature of the answer he was 
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himself to give. There was a short pause, in which each 
pondered the chances of circumventing the other: but 
the match was unequal. 

Catenio, sprung from the very dregs of the people, and 
chosen by accident, or possibly from his physical strength, 
to be the jailer of the prison, set no bounds to the im- 
portance which he thought attached to his oflSce, and to 
himself as having been considered capable of filling it. 
By humouring this foible of his, it was no impossible 
matter to blind him in any affair where his interest was 
concerned ; though where that was not touched, he was 
faithful to his trust in a rigid degree. 

Satalani was also of low origin ; but he was indebted 
to nature for a large share of address and cunning, im- 
proved much by the practice of his profession. He could 
at once see and as quickly profit by another's weakness. 
Principle sate very lightly on his conscience; and to 
serve his ambitious views, he was ready to sacrifice the 
little he possessed. 

The one hated the nobility, because he felt he could 
never rise above the contemptuous scorn with which he 
and his class were viewed ; yet he was cringing and ser- 
vile to his superiors from long habit and a degraded 
nature. The other in his heart detested the people, as 
reminding him of his own mean birth ; though policy, 
allied to professional advantage, dictated a supple and 
insinuating manner in his constant intercourse with 
them. 

Satalani was well aware that love of money was beyond 
Catenio's powers of resistance; and he had calculated 
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boldly on the effects which the sight and sound of gold 
would produce. As there appeared, however, considera- 
ble hesitation, the tempter extended his hand as if to take 
the money up again, affecting to conceive his proposal 
rejected. 

" Stop a moment," said the other, laying hold of his 
arm ; " I have not refused. I only wish in the first place 
to hear what you expect from me." 

" I expect from you an acceptance of my proposition, if 
I adhere to all the terms of it — six thousand ducats, and 
no possible danger." 

Catenio murmured to himself, " Six thousand, and no 
chance of being compromised ; the temptation is strong." 
Then looking round, as if it had been possible for any one 
to overhear their conversation, he raised his voice, " By 
the holy Madonna, Master Satalani, if I say * Yea,' it 
is to oblige you in a matter that you have at heart — I 
wouldn't for another living soul." 

" I thank you, and I receive your assent as a matter of 
friendship : but I repeat to you there is no risk, and of 
course no breach of your trust, for that I should never 
venture to propose to you." 

Unless stone walls had ears, it was absolutely impos- 
sible they should be overheard; yet both instinctively 
urged by the same idea, sought to approach still closer. 
Plotting has a whisper of its own, which the practisers 
adopt, no matter under how secure circumstances; and 
in that lone room, where bars and bolts within, and with- 
out, effectually excluded listeners, their voices were as 
subdued as if twenty witnesses had been on the watch to 
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catch each syllable. The low tones continued to be ex- 
changed for nearly half an hour. 

"Three hours' absence! — and if the governor by 
chance should come — yet you answer for all — though to 
what possible purpose — three thousand more, and all 
quite safe." 

These disjointed sentences were the only ones above a 
whisper, that escaped Catenio; they were almost in- 
voluntary exclamations, offspring of doubt and amaze- 
ment. 

It was no part of Satalani's intention to enlarge his 
confidence unnecessarily ; his only object was to impress 
distinctly on Catenio the part he was required to perform ; 
and in case of momentary wavering, the timely though 
seemingly accidental shaking of the bag of ducats, threw 
a powerful argument into the scale, and vanquished all 
objection. 

" Now for the Due de San Giuseppe !" said the self- 
satisfied advocate, when all was finally agreed, and he 
followed the jailer along the different stone passages; 
" the chief diflSculty is surmounted, what remains will 
cost but little to accomplish; one crime to buy off 
another — life against life ! — he cannot hesitate— courage, 
Satalani, and success !" 

Catenio led him up stairs to a tolerably furnished 
apartment, for the Duke's high rank had exempted him 
from the common criminal cell. After he had opened 
the door, he retired as had been agreed, leaving the 
parties together. 

The Duke was seated near the window, engaged in 
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writing, and did not even turn to see who had entered, 
concluding it to be Catenio making his rounds. Satalani, 
bold enough in presence of his inferiors, could not help 
feeling an instinctive awe of nobility come over him ; and 
remained for a few seconds in silence, and without 
moving in advance towards the Duke. He observed 
him, however, closely, and felt almost dissatisfied with 
the perfect calmness which seemed to reign around ; he 
feared him hardly criminal enough for what he was about 
to suggest. Had he found a man in rage or despair, all 
was sure — not so at present. 

" Your Excellency ! your Excellency !" said he at 
length, moving nearer, yet still at a respectful distance. 

The Duke turned, and at sight of a stranger, haughtily 
exclaimed, " Who are you, and what brings you here ? — 
why am I intruded on ?" 

Satalani approached. The imperious tone of the Duke 
restored his self-possession, for he felt all the power with 
which he was armed. 

" My name is Satalani, advocate, and charged by your 
Excellency's family with your defence. I have promised 
my utmost ability, and I do not doubt but I shall save 
you." 

" Save me, sir !'' said the Duke coldly. " I imagine 
you know little of the task you have undertaken. For 
two years that I have languished here, I have reviewed 
every possible means, yet see no favourable issue." 

" Your Excellency has probably never thought of the 
means which have presented themselves to my mind. I 
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require but that you implicitly submit yourself to my^ 
guidance, and I engage to bring you through." 

" Impossible, sir, — there are perhaps a hundred wit- 
nesses that can be brought against me. What is to defeat 
this host of evidence?" 

"That difficulty has been considered, and I have no 
fears of not succeeding in overthrowing their array of 
proofs. Acquittal and liberty are both attainable." 

The Duke seemed for a moment endeavouring to com- 
prehend the man, who thus undauntedly pledged himself 
to an impracticability ; and regarded Satalani steadily, as 
if to read the sincerity of his conviction. 

"We are strangers, sir; and I am in durance. I do 
not wish to imply doubt, where it is my interest to be- 
lieve ; but I have not been long enough here to abandon 
my reason, or consent to be the willing dupe of any man. 
I am prepared to listen to you ; yet wo to you if you are 
idly deceiving me ! Individually I may be powerless, 
but I have a family and friends, and I warn you, my 
vengeance will not be easily evaded. Proceed, sir." 

" Your Excellency speaks of vengeance. I shall pro- 
bably find you a means of exercising it shortly, and on 
one of those who otherwise might come in witness against 
you." 

"What absurd prattle is this? Am I not cooped within 
these walls?" 

" That is provided for — an absence of three hours has 
been gained for you, and at the termination of that period, 
I am engaged to bring your Excellency back. To-mor- 
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''^^^^ evening at eight, the prison doors will be opened, 
^^ci Catenio will previously have brought you other 
^^'Othes, which I request you may put on, and trust to me 
*^^ the rest. I hear him now returning to conduct me 
^'^t; further stay or explanation may be imprudent. I 
*^Ope your Excellency accords me your confidence ?'' 

" I shall judge you shortly. Meantime, I yield to your 
Guidance, and shall be ready at the hour you name." 

Satalani bowed and retired. He felt satisfied with his 

"^sit ; and as he again fought his way through a crowd 

tliat seemed to have doubled since his entrance, his short 

interview with nobility almost disposed him to be really 

^ngry at the delays his passage encountered. But the 

lising gall was dissipated by a voice in the group through 

which he was passing, which shouted out, — 

"Make way there for Signer Satalani, the advocate, 
the people's best defender !" 

The Christmas Eve is one of the most splendid fetes 
of Naples. It is a fete for every one — the rich and the 
poor, the noble and the lazzarone, all are bent on enjoy- 
ment — ^fete in the palaces, fete in the market-places — a 
succession of gaiety — the gala of galas, a national so- 
lemnity. 

From the earliest hour, the bells of the numerous 
churches reverberate in the air; all Naples is on foot, 
and a thousand fireworks, launched from all quarters, 
seem to mingle with the general intoxication. Every 
one feels in harmony with his neighbour's gaiety; the 
streets are in one accord of festivity ; garlands and fe&- 
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toons of flowers every where displayed : and the tempo- 
rary stalls laden with " comestibles" of all sorts, form an 
attraction of no common order to the numerous light- 
hearted gazers. 

There are fruits and confectionary of every sort and 
colour, ranged in architectural forms of grottos and 
temples; thousands of the fragrant orange and lemon 
tastefully hung by various coloured ribbons ; and at the 
extreme recess of some chapel, formed with sugared 
walls, within its inmost arch, you may behold a fairy 
waxen Madonna, surrounded by miniature tapers, who 
seems to smile an approval of the gastronomic display. 

The regular purveyors of each dainty are on the alert : 
pastry-cooks, venders of ice, limonadiers, bring all their 
talent to a constant employ. No business of any kind is 
attended to, for all the population is abroad to gaze. 
Naples is not the Naples of yesterday ; it seems as if this 
were the only day of the year, when every thing must be 
seen, and every one must see. 

As evening approaches, the crowds increase; a clamour 
unequalled salutes the discharge of serpents and sky- 
rockets from the windows, and millions of sparks shed 
their momentary light over the heads of a waving sea 
of human beings in constant agitation : there appears 
scarcely space to circulate, and yet every one seeks to be 
every where. In the street of Toledo, above all (the centre 
of the population and of the fete), mark the shock of ani- 
mated masses struggling against each other — Glisten to the 
cries of those who suffer from the press, yet would not 
for the world be absent — then see in the midst of this 
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^^^c^mparable confusion, a carriage vainly essaying to 
I^^^s, its driver's oaths and entreaties alike unheeded. At 
*^tigth, not a step farther is advance practicable; and 
"^^ inmates must, however unwillingly, descend, and, 
^^Ixerever bound, pursue their course on foot. 

They are two : one is of lofty stature, and his haughty 

^^aring is evident, though shrouded in an ample cloak. 

**^ presses onward, regardless of all obstacle, seeming 

^^'tnost to find a pleasure in the resistance ; making cer- 

^in, though not undisputed way for himself and his 

Companion through every crowd. At length, he volun- 

^rily halts before a group of lazzaroni ; some of whom 

^6 standing, others stretched on the ground, but all 

Eagerly listening to an individual, the words from whose 

Uiouth seem to produce on them an effect of fire and 

flame. It was an improvisatore reciting the lofty feats of 

Kinaldo the unconquered, with all the flow of eloquence 

that distinguishes their inspirations. When he paused, 

which he did from time to time, the surrounding crowd 

held in their breaths, fearing to lose a syllable of the 

poetic tale. 

The stranger (of whom we have spoken) seemed also 
to find an interest in this group, for he continued 
standing there, little as his appearance assorted with 
his company ; consequently, the eyes of more than one 
were turned on him with eager curiosity. There was a 
lazzarone in particular who regarded him with a marked 
attention; and at length whispered to his neighbour lying 
by him, — 

" Salvatore, look and tell me if you ever saw resem- 

12 
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blance stronger than he in the cloak opposite bears to the 
Due de San Giuseppe." 

" What, he who has been in prison so long ? — ^who 
murdered his mistress in the street, in sight of fifty 
people ? Why, Gaetano, you must have lost your wits. 
Of all men, too, you ought to know better, as your own 
cousin Gatenio has him under lock and key; and he's 
not the man to let a noble loose out of love, even on 
Christmas Eve. The lachryma Christi has set you 
dreaming." . 

** Dreamer yourself! — I don't say it is he — ^but such a 
likeness — look then — nearly opposite to us." 

*' Pooh, pooh ! — I am very comfortable, and I hate 
moving." 

" You need but turn your head. As you say, I ought 
to know, for many is the time the scorching sun has 
driven me to shelter under his palace portico." 

Salvatore made an effort, and turned his head in the 
direction. 

** Well, really you are not far wrong, the likeness 
might deceive any one ; but this man is taller — it may 
be a brother. Viganino yonder is the lad to tell you, for 
the Duke was an old patron of his, and he lived under 
his roof at Ischia." 

The voice of the improvisatore stopped all further 
whisper, and the crowd was entirely silent to drink in 
his words ; but Gaetano's eyes could not quit the stranger 
in the cloak. In vain he sought to listen to the eloquence 
of words that poured upon his ear : spite of himself, his 
whole attention was riveted on that lofty form ; revolving 
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in his mind the several points of resemblance, where his 
memory in two years lapse of time might be at fault. 
3iat no! he could not chase the fixed idea; and when he 
psLSsed his hand momentarily across his eyes to revert 
again to the same object, he felt yet more persuaded of 
tlie truth of this seeming impossibility. The face was 
more pale than usual ; but there was the dark piercing 
eye, which fastened on the crowd before him, and was 
as a basilisk to Gaetano. He knew not why he wished 
himself elsewhere; yet his habitual listlessness prevailed, 
arxd he remained where he was. 

Close to the stranger lay a young Calabrian peasant, 

^^^lnose goatskin dress nearly touched the flowing mantle 

of his neighbour, and who was deeply absorbed in the 

^^'^onders of the tale to which he listened. The coun- 

^^^xxsince of the youth was frank and open; amazement 

^^►te on every feature, for to his yet budding intelligence 

^U- was new, all was extraordinary. Zampagnaro had 

^*^is year, for the first time, won his mother's permission 

^"^^ <iuit their mountains; and with no baggage beyond 

^^^ pipe, he was come into the great city to sing and 

^-''^^^ before the different Madonnas. As this was the last 

^"^^ning of these sacred canticles, and he must to-mor- 

^^ '^•'v with his young companions retrace his steps to the 

•^^ruzzi, he sought to profit to the latest by his liberty; 

^^ci he followed each word of the improvisatore with a 

gr^^y attention, as if he would remember all, for oh ! he 

l?romised himself he should have much to tell on his 

^^tiurn. 



[ 
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Among the spectators were many who might be recog- 
nised as countrymen of the youth ; their peculiar goatskin 
mantle over the blue jacket, red vest, and green lower 
garment, the sandals, and the pointed hat, adorned with 
velvet ribbons, spoke their Calabrese origin. But among 
all, there was no more gentle, no more animated coun- 
tenance; an air of candour and kindness distinguished 
Zampagnaro from the whole, even to the commonest 
observer, and years had not come to kindle in him any 
of the stormier passions, for he was not yet sixteen. Sus- 
picion had no home in him, nor feared he any one. Why, 
indeed, should he ? in his life he had never harmed human 
being : consequently his whole soul intent upon the 
animated speaker, he saw not (though Gaetano did) the 
dark piercing eyes that for some minutes past were fixed 
on him with earnestness, as if a secret thought, of which 
he was the object, were brooding. 

Suddenly the stranger moved a pace nearer, and stoop- 
ing forward as if to listen more attentively, his spreading 
cloak alike covered the Calabrian and himself; and the 
former was shrouded from Gaetano's eye. 

It was but an instant : but that instant was a fatal one. 
Ere the stately stranger again erected himself, a piercing 
cry was heard; for beneath that stooping shroud a human 
life had been sacrificed! Amid the instantaneous con- 
fusion which followed, the stern dark eyes which shone 
from that pale countenance were no longer visible in the 
crowd. Gaetano started to his feet, but it was too late — 
the assassin was gone, mingled with that vast and unat- 
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^^Xaable mass; and but for the bloody evidence which 
^^oke the dreadful truth, all that had passed before him 
^^^ciight have seemed a vision. 

Alas, poor Zampagnaro ! there, indeed, he lay, his life- 

^lood ebbing fast, for the stroke had nearly reached the 

^Xeart. His looks, cast mournfully upon his stupified 

c^ompanions, seemed to ask what he had done to merit 

i^uch an early fate ? and on his expiring lips trembled a 

xnurmuring sound of " Oh ! my mother !" 

But the assassin ! who, and where was he ? — the wonder- 
struck spectators hardly dared to ask, each gazing on the 
other in mute horror. Yet was not Gaetano the only 
one whose eye had marked the lofty-statured stranger ; 
full twenty were ready to swear with him it was the Due 
de San Giuseppe, the same who two years back had been 
seen to stab a female in the market-place. His haughty 
air, his dark and menacing eye — ^they could not err — each 
feature was the same — ^and yet, how could it be ? — was it 
not well known to all that he was close imprisoned within 
the Vicaria, his trial now about to come on ? Conjecture 
was at fault ; yet justice must be invoked, and Zampag- 
naro's murder laid to his charge. Appearances were 
. strongly against him ; and to the practisers of law they 
gave the difficult task of reconciling incongruities that 
left their weak perceptions at fault. Many, however, 
were they who boldly and at once pronounced the 
accusation was an idle one ; of these was Viganino, who 
loudly protested he had always believed his old patron 
of Ischia was guiltless of the other assassination so long 

12» 
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laid to his charge ; and for this one, it surely was enough 
to know that it was utterly impossible. 

While this debate was proceeding, and vengeance 
threatened, without the means of finding their victim, 
the clock of the Vicaria struck the eleventh hour, as a 
carriage passed under the Capuan gate, and from it 
descended two men, closely wrapped in large cloaks. 
The driver was dismissed ; and looking carefully round, 
to see that they were not observed, they advanced quickly 
on foot some little distance farther. 

"This is the postern gate, your Excellency, and Cate- 
nio waits but our signal to open it." 

** True ! I had not observed it, and the gloom of the 
night here is somewhat different from the blaze of light 
in the street of Toledo." 

In a few seconds the postern door shut upon the Duo 
de San Giuseppe : and an hour afterwards Satalani was 
quietly listening to midnight mass in the Royal Chapel. 

Along the sea-side, and by the road which leads towards 
the old city, there is an almost endless string of carriages, 
of brilliant equipages following each other in rapid suc- 
cession. Four days has it been so: four days has the 
accustomed drive on the road to Pausilippo, or in the 
Strada Nueva been abandoned, yet there is no public 
ceremony on foot, nor church procession. The miraculous 
liquefaction of St. Januarius's blood, and the wonderful 
performances of a famous Polichinello, too, are alike 
strangers to the cause of such a concourse. The sole 
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attraction is that of Justice suspending the scales which 
should be nicely even, but in one of which powerful 
influence weighs against a heavy charge of guilt. Ex- 
cited interest with some, with others simple curiosity, 
equally conduct to the same path; and to each, this 
day's proceeding will solve the anxious doubts which 
four preceding ones have raised. Judgment will this 
day be given upon the double accusation made against 
the Due de San Giuseppe; a mighty criminal, as the 
^ower orders, crowding also to the scene of action, shake 
their heads and mutter to each other. 

We are again before the dark portal of the Vicaria : 
^nd it is here those brilliant equipages deposit their fair 
•burthens, for they are noble dames who come to hear; 
^or is there one who for this rare occasion has not adopted 
^ome active cavali^re from the black-robed advocates, 
>hose duties call them to Court. 

" I marvel that my esquire Satalani does not meet us 
at the door," said the Duchesse de San Th6odoro. " This 
Vicaria is a sort of labyrinth; and without a legal clew 
furnished by an adept, one might thread it fifty times, 
and yet not find an issue to one's doubts." 

" The barrister must be cited," said a second, " into a 
court of love, to answer for his want of gallantry ; when 
we will see whether all his talent and address can save 
him from conviction at that bar." 

" Do not doubt it," said the smiling Countess de Loja. 
" Remember, he is aufait at proving alibis. Why not in 
this case, as yesterday for the Due de San Giuseppe, dilate 
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upon the clear impossibility of being in two places at 
once ? As he is at this moment in the Court with some 
other and more fortunate dame arrived before us, you 
cannot reasonably at this instant look for him without the 
gates to do you homage." 

" You plead, my dear Countess, like a very counsellor. 
I shall not fail to tell Satalani, whose courtier-like air I 
descry in the distance, that he may hail you as a col- 
league." 

These high and haughty dames were come to hear a 
judgment given, and one involving life and death, as 
gaily as they would have crowded to San Carlos for the 
curtain rising on a mimic drama. The present was but 
a pause between the acts, and they had leisure for the 
exercise of mirth, reserving any lachrymant display for the 
dinouement^ should it have a tragical conclusion. But 
we must do them justice, they had no such expectation ; 
and even if the previous day's pleadings had left them 
doubtful, the present countenance of Satalani would have 
dispelled each cloud; for he wore a radiant smile of 
triumph, having doubtless found a means of sounding the 
opinions of the judges. 

" I trust the Duchess and her friends will pardon my 
unwilling absence ; but the Princess Volguerrama claimed 
my services, while waiting here, and I have hastened to 
return after placing her Excellenza. The crowd is such, 
that I have had much difficulty in preserving seats ; and 
it will be necessary we gain them by a private door, to 
which I shall now have the honour of showing the way." 
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**I knew," said the Duchess, "without an Ariadne's 
clew all progress would be vain ;" and she gave her hand 
to the elated Satalani. 

Oh yes ! the advocate was indeed proud of his office. 
The cavaliere of such high-born dames! beneath that 
humbleness, that almost servility of demeanour, there is 
exultation ; for has he not well won the access to their 
splendid palaces, the future smiles of their society ? It 
was not for a mean recompense that he had undertaken 
the Due de San Giuseppe's cause ; and his calculations 
were near their proof. Should an acquittal follow, 
(and he could not bring himself to doubt it,) his future 
fortunes were stamped with the seal of success. As to 
the means employed, he forgave himself his share in 
them. He knew, indeed, that at Naples, as in Sparta 
of old, a crime is but such when it is discovered. 

The spectacle of a criminal court is always imposing, 
yet more so, when the life of an accused is felt to hang on 
the few words a judge is about to pronounce. The court 
had taken their seats, and all was solemnly silent ; they 
but waited the appearance of the prisoner. 

He enters. — His always pallid countenance seems even 
paler than heretofore ; but it may be the contrast with 
the rough and weather-beaten faces of his military guards, 
between whom he is placed. Oh, no! he is evidently 
changed since yesterday ! His hands grasp the balus- 
trade in front of him, as if he would have crumbled it ; 
for a time his look vacantly wandered round the assembly, 
then fixed itself intently on one object. On each pre- 
ceding day he had been perfectly composed; whatever 
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passed within, his outward air was calm ; he had saluted 
his family and his friends on entering, and when each 
favourable point of evidence had been produced, he had 
gracefully acknowledged by a gesture all that spoke in 
his behalf. Not so now! he has apparently no eyes, 
save for the paper lying before the presiding judge, the 
fearful document on which his destiny is written. 

Satalani saw, but was wholly at a loss to understand the 
alteration so evidently produced in his noble client. His 
own mind already settled to the issue, why should not he 
who had heard all, deduce as favourable hopes ? 

Silence was proclaimed by the crier of the Court; it 
was but for the form, for there was breathless silence long 
before it was commanded. 

The chief judge rising, then read the sentence of the 
Court. 

" By the supreme tribunal, assembled in the Vicaria, 

" It appears on the records of the court, that Lorenzo 
Teobaldo Leone Due de San Giuseppe, was arrested two 
years ago, at Terracina; and has since that date been 
closely confined within the prison attached to this tri- 
bunal. 

" The court has carefully considered the double charge 
preferred against the accused ; that of a murder com- 
mitted on the person of Gianetta Sozzaro, in the Piazza 
del Mercato; and that perpetrated in the Strada di 
Toledo, on the person of a Calabrian peasant, by name 
Zampagnaro. 

"The impartial duty of the judges has required the 
strictest attention to weigh the conflicting evidence as to 
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^^^ntity ; seeing that in neither case was arrestation made 
^' tie criminal at the moment of the crime. 

** Considering then that the testimony of all the wit- 
^^^ses, in whatever else they may differ, accord nnani- 
'^ously in one opinion, that both murders were committed 
'^y^ the same individual : 

"Considering that the prisoner now under judgment, 
^ incontestably proved not to have quitted the prison 
"^alls at any one period during two years, and conse- 
quently cannot by human possibility have been guilty of 
Murder in the Strada di Toledo, on the eve of Christmas 
last past : 

"Considering also, that notwithstanding an extra- 
ordinary and almost identical resemblance of the actual 
murderer to the accused, an alibi is indisputably es- 
tablished in the one case, which may by every parity of 
reasoning be admitted, and applied to the other : 
" The Court unanimously pronounces the entire ac- 
' quittal of the accused Due de San Giuseppe ; absolves 
him from all charge; and orders that he should be 
immediately set at liberty." 

The momentary pause which followed the retirement 
of the judges, and equally of the guards over the accused, 
gave way to the felicitations of family, friends, and even 
of domestics. All seemed alike anxious to approach, and 
offer their tribute of good wishes, to testify the pleasure 
which they felt at seeing him restored to freedom. 

He who was the most interested in the event, the 
acquitted criminal, the now declared innocent Duke, 
beheld all that was passing with the same vacant gaze. 
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and on his pale features no mark of intelligence or e\ 
of recognition could be traced. 

The talent of Satalani had prevailed. An alibi 
clear, and reasoning so forcibly deduced from it, had i 
posed upon judges already largely disposed in his favo 
They had pronounced his acquittal; but a heavei 
Judge, on whom human subtlety cannot impose, had a 
a sentence to pronounce, and his awful decree had gc 
forth. 

The Due de San Giuseppe had entirely lost his reas< 
In a long and miserable life it never revisited him. 



MADELINE. 



BY HENRY B. HIRST. 



Once — ^be silent, O, remembering bosom ! 

Weeping eyes, be dry and cease to flow — 
There was one, a bright and blooming blossom. 

Chaste as snow. 
Bending o'er me, as the lily bendeth. 

Gazing on the loving stream below. 

She was mine, and, though full' many fairer 
Since have gleamed and faded on my eye, 

Unto none can memory compare her; 

For on high 

She is reigning, idol of the angels, 
And is happy in the highest sky. 

Darkness, dreariness, and dim December 

(How the wailing winds did groan and fret!) 
Were around us ; on the hearth an ember 

Lingering yet. 
But it faded ! and the star I worshipped 
Sankf and, like a star, in, silence set. 
13 
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Then her agonized and frantic mother 
Wove her fingers through her frozen hair ; 

Knelt her pallid, horror-stricken brother 

In despair : 

Neither thinking of my desolation, 
O'er the faded clay that yet was fair. 

Still be silent, O, remembering bosom ! 

Cease to weep, O, overflowing eyes ! 
Can thy beating bring the perfect blossom 

From the skies ? 
Can thy tears revive its wilted ruin, 

That in yonder humble hillock lies ? 

I had died long since and joined the angel. 
Where she wanders by some golden rill. 

But that nightly, with a sweet evangel, 

Comes she still. 

Whispering, " Tarry ; die not : no one dieth, 
Save through childish feebleness of Will." 

Sometimes — ^but the very thought is madness — 

I imagine that I only dream — 
That my soul, oppressed with heavy sadness, 

Sees a gleam 
Bom of frenzy, and creates the shadow 

As the tree makes shadows in the stream. 

Then she comes again, and gently pressing 
Lips, that murmur music, on my brow. 
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Woos me with a kiss and with a blessing 

From my wo ; 
While her golden tresses, falling round me, 
Like a saintly radiance, float and flow. 

Late — ^it was a dim and dreamy even, — 

I was seated in the aspen's shade. 
And the moonlight tinged the grass with silver. 

Where it played ; 
When, in waving light and floating shadow, 

Stood the spirit of the sainted maid. 

" Listen !" said she, and her words ran through me ; 

'' Death approaches : yield thee, and again 
We shall meet, and thou, beloved, shalt woo me 

With the strain 
That united angels sing in Eden, 

Where is joy, and never more is pain." 

So be silent, O, remembering bosom ! 

Cease to weep, O, overflowing eyes ! 
Pillowed on thy heart, shall sleep the blossom 

Of the skies ; 
Then thy tears shall flow not, save in rapture. 

When thy hymeneal hymns arise. 



POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

BT THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 

It has been observed, that it seldom falls to the lot of 
one man to be both a philosopher and a poet These two 
characters, in their full extent, may be said to divide be- 
twixt them the whole empire of genius ; for all the pro- 
ductions of the human mind fall naturally under two 
heads — works of imagination, and works of reason. 
There are, indeed, several kinds of composition, which, 
to be perfect, must partake of both. In our most cele- 
brated historians, for instance, we meet with a just mix- 
ture of the penetration that distinguishes the philosopher, 
and the ardour of the poet ; still their departments are 
very wide of each other, and a small degree of attention 
will be sufficient to show why it is so extremely difficult 
to unite, in any high degree, the excellence of each. 
The end of the poet is to give delight to his reader, 
which he attempts by addressing his fancy and moving 
his sensibility; the philosopher purposes merely to in- 
struct, and therefore thinks it enough if he presents his 
thoughts in that order which will render them the most 
perspicuous, and seems best adapted to gain the attention. 
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Their views demand, therefore, a very different procedure. 
All that passes under the eye of the poet, he surveys in 
one particular view ; every form and image under which 
he presents it to the fancy, are descriptive of its effects. 
He delights to paint every object in motion, that he may 
raise a similar agitation in the bosom of the reader. But 
the calm, deliberate thinker, on the contrary, makes it his 
endeavour to seek out the remoter causes and principles 
which gave birth to these appearances. 

It is the highest exertion of a philosopher to strip oflF 
the false colours that serve to disguise, to remove every 
particular which fancy or folly has combined, and present 
to view the simple and naked truth. But the poet, who 
addresses the imagination and the heart, neglects no cir- 
cumstance, however fanciful, which may serve to attach 
his descriptions more closely to the human mind. In 
describing the awful appearances of nature, he gladly 
avails himself of those magic terrors with which igno- 
rance and superstition have surrounded them ; Jot though 
the light of reason dispels those shades, they answer the 
highest purpose of the poet, in awakening the passions. 
It is the delight of poetry to combine and associate— of 
philosophy to separate and distinguish. The one re- 
sembles a skilful anatomist, who lays open every thing 
that occurs, and examines the smallest particulars of its 
make ; the other, a judicious painter, who conceals what 
would offend the eye, and embellishes every subject he 
undertakes to represent. The same object, therefore, 
which has engaged the investigating powers of the philo- 
sopher, takes a very different appearance from the form- 

18» 
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grander movements, their descriptions cannot fail of car- 
rying with them an air of greatness and sublimity. They 
paint scenes which every one has felt, and which, there- 
fore, need only to be presented to awaken a similar feel- 
ing again. For awhile, they delight us with the vastness 
of their conceptions ; but the want of various embellish- 
ments, and the frequent recurrence of the same images, 
soon fatigue the attention, and their poetry may be com- 
pared to the world of waters, which fills ns with amaze- 
ment, but upon which we gaze for a while, and then turn 
away our eyes. It is the advantage of enlightened na- 
tions, that their superior knowledge enables them to sup- 
ply greater variety, and to render poetry more copious. 
They allure with an agreeable succession of images. 
They do not weary with uniformity, or overpower us 
with the continuance of any one exertion ; but, by per- 
petually shifting the scene, they keep us in a constant 
hurry of delight. 

I cannot help observing, that poetical genius seems 
capable of much greater variety than talents for philo- 
sophising. The power of thinking and reasoning is a 
simple energy, which exerts itself in all men nearly in 
the same manner; indeed, the chief varieties that have 
been observed in it may be traced to two — a capacity of 
abstract and mathematical reasoning, and a talent for 
collecting facts, and making observations ; these qualities 
of mind, blended in various proportions, will for the most 
part account for any peculiarities attending men's mode 
of thinking. But the ingredients that constitute a poet, 
are far more various and complicated. A poet is in a 
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high degree under the influence of the imagination and 
passions, principles of mind very various and extensive. 
Whatever is complicated is capable of much greater 
variety, and will be extremely more diversified in its 
form than that which is more simple. In this case, every 
ingredient is a source of variety ; and by being mingled 
in the composition in a greater or less degree, may give 
an original cast to the whole. 

To explain the particular causes which vary the direc- 
tion of the fancy in diflferent men, would perhaps be no 
easy task. 

We are led, it may be at first through accident, to the 
survey of one class of objects ; this calls up a particular 
train of thinking, which we afterwards freely indulge; 
it easily finds access to the mind upon all occasions ; the 
slightest accident serves to suggest it. It is nursed by 
habit, and reared up with attention, till it gradually swells 
to a torrent, which bears away every obstacle, and awakens 
in the mind the consciousness of peculiar powers. Such 
sensations eagerly impel to a particular purpose, and are 
sufficient to give to the mind a distinct and determinate 
character. 

Poetical genius is likewise much under the influence 
of the passions. The pleased and the splenetic, the 
serious and the gay, survey nature with very different 
eyes. That elevation of fancy, which, with a melancholy 
turn, will produce scenes of gloomy grandeur and awful 
solemnity, will lead another of a cheerful complexion, to 
delight, by presenting images of splendour and gaiety, 
and by inspiring gladness and joy. To these and other 
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similar causes, may be traced that boundless variety, 
which diversifies the works of imagination, and which 
is so great that I have thought the perusal of fine authors 
is like traversing the different regions of the earth : some 
glow with a pleasant and refreshing warmth, whilst others 
kindle with a fierce and fiery heat ; in one we meet with 
scenes of elegance and art, where all is regular, and a 
thousand beautiful objects spread their colours to the eye, 
and regale the senses; in another, we behold nature in 
an unadorned majestic simplicity, scouring the plain with 
a tempest, sitting upon a rock, or walking upon the wings 
of the wind. Here we meet with a Sterne, who fans us 
with the softest delicacies; and there a Rousseau, who 
hurries us along in whirlwind and tempest. Hence that 
delightful succession of emotions which is felt in the 
bosom of sensibility. We feel the empire of genius, we 
imbibe the impression, and the mind resembles an en- 
chanted mansion, which, at the touch of some superior 
hand, at one time brightens into beauty, and at another 
darkens into horror. 



1^^ 



THE PURITAN MOUNTAIN-GUARD. 



- Awful as the earthquake-riven rocks around thee, 
Item old man, is the lesson which thy history reads to 
human pride; for we may not view thee as an individual, 
but as the representative of a tribe — the fathers of a na- 
tion—one that, in the promise of the future, seems des- 
tined to control, for a brief period, the destiny of the 
human race, and leads the van in all that dignifies the 
! species. Man calls himself an agent of free-will, and so 
undoubtedly he is within the bounds of his permitted 
qihere. The tethered ass chooses his sustenance from the 
general hoard of sweets and poisons carpeting the mea- 
dowy and he is well or ill as he refers his choice to judg- 
ment or to appetite: yes, man is free, even as the tethered 



How awful, how mysterious are the ways of Provi- 
dence, bending the good to evil — the evil to the good — 
in the blind struggle of humanity. Stem victim of op- 
jpression, what were those who drove thee to the moun- 
^tains ? Reformers — ^reformers of a meek religion, whose 
purpose it has ever been to lead mankind to freedom and 
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to God ! Was it for this that they contended with an 
older tyranny, and braved the fagot and the rack, to free 
opinion from the galling chain of ancient superstition ? 
Was it for this, that they, the battle won, might rear the 
fagot and the rack for thee ? 

The oppressed are ever tyrants. Years on years must 
pass, ere the hereditary slave is fitted to be free. They 
burst the triple bonds of fourteen centuries, and the wild 
shout of an emancipated people hailed the deed. What 
did they with those shattered bonds ? Relit the furnace, 
and prepared to forge new fetters from the fragments — 
fetters for those who claimed the right they fought for — 
the right to worship God in their own place and manner ! 
Were they wrong ? They have passed to their account ; 
let us not seek to know that which concerns us not — the 
judgment of high heaven, that asks from each the service 
of the talent it has given — and justice asks no more. They 
had their free will to oppress, and used it, but mark the 
issue! 

Far in the dim West, lay a broad land of forest, silent, 
save to the occasional shout of some rude savage, one of 
a brave, but simple-minded race, formed for the wilder- 
ness, incapable of arts, and scattered thinly through the 
waste of woods. There nature reigned, unconquered and 
supreme. Yet, in the bosom of the soil, in the inter- 
minable vistas of green leaves, deep in the bowels of a 
thousand mountains, along the margin of broad rivers, 
such as the elder world knew not, and inland seas, rival- 
ing the ocean in their vastness, slept mines of wealth in- 
calculable. Means were there to nurture swarming mil- 
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lions, but a race of iron-limbed men were needed to 
reduce that savage realm. A people had fulfilled its 
destiny within the shadowy arches of those primeval 
woods — a people that the bright rays of the sun melt as 
they melt the snow-drift. As with the hordes who held 
the promised land, the fiat had gone forth — ^light was 
about to break upon their dark retreats — ^their name was 
to be heard no more on earth ; — such the inscrutable decree 
of heaven ! The task required a race of stony-hearted 
men. Humanity may shudder at the scene ; but it was 
heaven's will. To reasoning man, the deeds of those sad 
years seem fraught with outrage, villany, and crime ; but 
who shall judge the actors ? 

Old man ! God needed such as thee for this high task. 
Driven to the mountains by outrageous wrong, pursued 
with blood-hounds, tracked from brake to brake, thy 
spirit took the tone of thy wild home — the mountain air 
gave thee the freedom of the hunted boar, savage and 
fierce — the towering rock impressed its image on thy 
heart of stone — ceaseless toil armed thee for conflict with 
the elements, while a holy cause ennobled even thy vices, 
and made thy very faults agents of good. 

There thou reclinest, — booted, and spurred, and bon- 
neted, — ^leaning upon thy sword, firm as the rock that 
bears thee, thy patient steed charged with the imple- 
ments of war ; while open by thy side lies heaven's high 
mission, breathing of "peace on earth — to man good 
will." Thou man of contradictions, in the perfection of 
the law, where findest thou apology for strife ? Yet who 
shall blame thy weakness, " oh ! thou of little faith ?" 

14 
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Thou art the chosen instrument of One who bends the 
evil to the good, and even the ministers of darkness serve 
him. There thou reclinest, waiting to oppose the wrong 
with wrong, and to urge outrage against outrage, that the 
hymn of peace and meek humility may rise from out the 
bosom of those rugged rocks, unchecked by the fierce 
hand of tyrant power. 

Guard of the mountain, thy mission is but half com- 
plete. Thy loftiest mission is in distant realms. Up, for 
thy task awaits thee ! Oppression made thee what thou 
art, man of the iron limb and granite heart, the stern 
defender of the feeble,— oppression reared thee an op- 
pressor — a murderer of forest-kings — thou that extermi- 
natest tribes ! Power would have crushed thy race — ^it 
has made thee the father of a nation, before whose broad 
domain, Rome in its grandeur were a province. Bigotry 
would have made thee the tyrant of the soul, thou that 
banishest the lowly-minded — it hath made thee the foster- 
parent of young Liberty, the disenthraller of the people ! 
Truly the ways of Providence are wonderful — truly, man 
is free, even as the tethered ass. 



THE RIVER. 



BT MRS. ABDT. 



River, fair river, brightly wandering 

Through mossy banks with smiling blossoms drest, 
Sweet birds to thee a tuneful carol sing ; 

And if rude winds awhile disturb thy rest. 
And bid thy angry waters foam and rise. 
Shortly the calm of blue and sunny skies 
Soothes them again. — Oh ! would a lot were mine. 
River, in placid peace resembling thine ! 

I would in calm retirement meekly live. 

And woo to cheer my solitary hours, 
Such joys as Nature's lavish hand can give, 

The song of birds, the bloom of early flowers ; 
And should stern passion with resistless force, 
E'er turn my spirit from its tranquil course, 
His voice I trust would check the threatening ill. 
Who said unto the billows — " Peace, be still." 

River, fair river, on thy banks to-day, 
I marked a blithe procession gaily pass ; 

Their mirthful looks, their festival array — 
All were depicted in thy crystal glass ; 
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And thus, within my chosen dwelling-place, 
I would not shun communion with my race ; 
But ever should their social greetings be 
Met with kind answering readiness by me. 

River, fair river, when the throng went by. 

Thou didst reflect their pageantry no more, 
But the bright glories of the azure sky 

Smiled in thy gliding waters as before ; 
Thus would I share the gladness of the gay — 
Soon should the light impression wear away ; 
And to my faithful heart alone be given. 
The cherished image of a distant heaven ! 



i 



THE SOIREE. 



BT R. BERNAL, M. P. 



Mrs. Herbert Linton was one of the gayest of the 
female galaxy of London fashionables: She did not 
descend to the detail of any particulars, when she issued 
cards, in the height of the season, for a soirfe at her man- 
sion in the vicinity of May Fair. Her invitations in- 
cluded all the known members of town society, and in- 
deed also a few of the unknown, to serve as an alloy to 
the larger mass of precious metal. 

Amongst these elect unknown, Mr. Wills, a second 
cousin of Mrs. Herbert Linton, was not forgotten. Hav- 
ing but lately come up from a remote part of Cumber- 
land, where he constantly resided, to attend to some legal 
business, he was very little acquainted with the metro- 
polis, or its habits, and had taken up his quarters at an 
obscure hotel, near to the Inns of Court, to save time and 
distance in his daily visits to the lawyers' offices. 

Mr. Wills had few relatives, and of them, no one living 
in London, except Mrs. Linton. As a matter of polite- 
ness, he had, on his arrival, thought it proper to leave a 
card with his temporary address, at her house. In a day 

14* 
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or two afterwards, a perfumed and elegantly embellished 
note, addressed to John Wills, Esq., was left at Tape's 
Hotel, Brief Court, Chancery Lane. This pretty missive 
contained the announcement, in golden and illuminated 
letters, that Mrs. Herbert Linton would be at home for a 
soirie^ on Thursday, the 20th of May. 

Mr. Wills was rather a singular person. Having passed 
the greatest part of his life in rural seclusion, and away 
from all society suited to his own station, he had re- 
mained, at the age of fifty-seven, a bachelor, completely 
ignorant of what is generally designated the world. 
Never having engaged in field-sports and exercises, or 
in country business, he had derived his solitary amuse- 
ments and occupations from his fishing-rod, his garden, 
and the study of books connected with the history and 
antiquities of the northern border counties ; never seek- 
ing acquaintance with worldly pursuits, or modern im- 
provements, or languages. Although he resided in a 
small and unpretending dwelling, and kept a limited 
establishment, yet he was master of a considerable and 
unencumbered landed estate, and likewise of no trifling 
sum in the three per cent, consols. It was but in the 
natural order of events, therefore, that Mr. Wills, being a 
rich old bachelor, and having a paucity of relations, 
should receive so speedily from his fair cousin (and that 
cousin a widow too), an invitation to a soirie. The only 
subject for speculative wonder, might have been, why he 
had not, under such very peculiar circumstances, received 
diurnal invitations, extending through all the gradations 
of breakfest, luncheon, dinner, tea, and supper. 
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When the little billet was handed to Mr. Wills, and 
he had deciphered the antique-looking letters which glit- 
tered upon the odorous paper, he was not a little puzzled 
to understand its exact object. Guessing that the French 
tongue had been resorted to on this occasion, and having 
borrowed from the waiter a dictionary of that language, 
the result of his investigation did not contribute satisfac- 
torily to his information, beyond the conviction of its 
being intended that those who were invited should make 
their appearance early in the evening or night of the day 
mentioned. Moreover, he took it for a matter of course 
that the invitation was meant to be a friendly summons, 
free from any form or ceremony, and one which did not 
exact any rigid or extra observance of toilette for the 
occasion, any such exaction being altogether repugnant to 
the feelings or ideas of Mr. Wills. 

Thursday, the 20th of May, at last arrived, and our 
rustic friend, in his ordinary attire, set off on foot, with 
great-coat and umbrella, at a very early hour, to walk to 
May Fair. We regular inhabitants of London, are fully 
aware that the month of May is of two different kinds, 
namely, the May of the poets, and the May of the prosaic 
calendar of matter-of-fact men. Now it was the latter 
May which gave birth to the 20th, the day in question ; 
and Mr. Wills had performed half of his pedestrian ex- 
pedition, when the rain came down in torrents, and the 
streets, overflowing with liquid mud, looked extremely 
picturesque, but comfortless, under the light of a lower- 
ing evening sky. It was in vain that our bewildered and 
weary traveller shouted and called for cab and coach, in 
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all the varieties and inflections of sound that the human 
voice possesses. No vehicle was to be met with, and the 
unfortunate bachelor was compelled to navigate through 
and over gutters and crossings, the whole of the way to 
May Fair. On reaching his destination, and presenting 
himself to the astonished attendants in the hall of Mrs. 
Herbert Linton, they stood aghast, when he quietly re- 
presented that he was a bidden guest to the entertain- 
ment of that evening, and requested that they would take 
charge of his dripping umbrella, and mud-stained great- 
coat. The footman who attended to the request, and 
who was considered, amongst his companions, a superior 
genius, from his having read Messrs. Puff and Filch's 
fifth 12mo. edition of " The Hand-Book of Classical Lite- 
rature," remarked aside, with a knowing wink, that the 
stranger was a river-god, under the mortal disguise of 
green gingham and brown beaver. Mr. Wills was little 
observant of the looks or gestures of the servants, but 
produced to the leading one the note of invitation as his 
passport. Having, by the magic influence of half a 
crown, procured the removal of many of the humid dis- 
colorations which had plentifully variegated the quiet 
black hue of his pantaloons, and the more lustrous jet of 
his boots, he duly proceeded up stairs with the usual 
form and announcement. His conductor, however, in- 
formed him by the way, with the utmost civility, that the 
hour was very early, that no evening visiters had yet 
come, and that Mrs. Linton and a few friends had not 
yet left the dining-room. Mr. Wills, with equal suavity, 
requested, that his arrival might not be the means of dis- 
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turbing the family party and arrangements, as he could 
readily wait above stairs, for the period at which they 
would, with convenience to themselves, be disposed to 
make their appearance. 

Mr. Wills was ushered into one of a handsome suite of 
drawing-rooms, in which every thing that modem luxury 
has originated or refined upon had been studiously at- 
tended to ; and as all this was perfectly new and striking 
to a person of his simple habits, he found abundance of 
occupation in the way of examination, during the hour 
that intervened before the party ascended from the din- 
ner-table below. That party consisted of the gay widow, 
Mrs. Herbert Linton, and her niece, Augusta Linton, Sir 

Walter Cranley, a captain in her majesty's regiment 

of cavalry. Lady Randleston, and her sister. Miss War- 
ren, and another pair of male and female established ac- 
quaintances of the hostess. Mr. Wills was met by the 
kindest inquiries, and expressions of welcome from his 
cousin, who, apologizing for having left him so long 
alone, proceeded to introduce him to the different indi- 
viduals in her company. 

Although not a very inflammable or enthusiastic mor- 
tal, Mr. Wills could not avoid being much impressed 
with the personal appearance and elegance of these Lon- 
don ladies. Mrs. Herbert Linton herself, though the 
eldest of the party, having passed to the shady side of 
six-and-thirty years, was still a woman of no ordinary 
grace and attractions. Her niece (or rather the niece of 
her late husband), Augusta, shone resplendent in all the 
advantages that belong to beauty at the age of twenty. 
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while the other ladies were all to be noted for their pre- 
possessing and agreeable exteriors. During the interval 
which preceded the accession to this party of the nume- 
rous persons invited for that evening, Mrs. Herbert Lin- 
ton certainly did her best to entertain her cousin Wills, 
her conversation and attentions being almost exclusively 
directed to him. On the other hand, Sir Walter Cran- 
ley, lounging by the chimney-piece, chatted very fami- 
liarly with Augusta Linton, while two of the ladies pre- 
sent indulged in a kind of rehearsal of some vocal music 
at the piano, and a subdued, flirtation duet was attempted, 
sotto voce, by the remaining male and female. Every one 
had been struck by the odd and out-of-the-way appear- 
ance of Wills, but each, with the charitable conviction so 
natural in the minds of good-natured friends, had men- 
tally decided that the widow Linton was prepared to 
commence a regular siege in form against the bachelor 
cousin ; all, however, were too agreeably engrossed with 
their own respective pursuits, to interfere in, or disturb 
the arrangements of their immediate neighbours. As for 
Wills himself, much as he was touched and gratified by 
the demonstrations of his attractive cousin, he, for a time, 
was guilty of the ofience of neglecting them, by remain- 
ing silent, and attentive to the harmonious notes that 
issued from the two fair vocalists who were engaged 
upon the pianoforte rehearsal. 

This happy interlude of domestic freedom and enjoy- 
ment was not suffered to endure much longer. Knock 
after knock, at the portals of Mrs. Herbert Linton's man- 
sion, was heard in continuous succession ; the reverbera- 
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tions of this metallic thunder were emulated by the sten- 
torian announcements of the liveried gentlemen below, 
and of the blue-coated and white-waistcoated gentlemen 
above, of all the titled and untitled occupants of the 
squares, streets, and places considered legitimate and 
orthodox in the circles of fashionable life. Wills was 
now fairly left to himself, to his own resources and lucu- 
brations. The bustle and crowd of the evening were at 
their full tide, and Mrs. Herbert Linton was taken up 
with fresh arrivals, every minute, in the different parts of 
her extensive reception-rooms. The interest, mysteries, 
and pleasures of a soiree were now unfolded to our coun- 
try squire. A blaze of refulgent light, accompanied by 
the most stifling degree of heat — a crowd of well-dressed 
and elegant women, elbowing and treading upon each 
other, whose expense and profusion of toilette appeared 
to have been incurred merely for the disinterested mag- 
nanimity of accomplishing, in the shortest possible time, 
the destruction of the results of such profusion and ex- 
pense — the confusion of loud voices, conversing on every 
subject, political, moral, tender, trifling, and ridiculous, 
inharmoniously mixed with, though not entirely over- 
powering the strains of Rossini and Mozart, which were 
laboriously uttered by some ambitious musical amateurs, 
who succeeded in enchanting nobody but their own selves 
— such were the sights, sounds, and sensations that nearly 
confused the novice, Mr. John Wills. He had been dis- 
creet enough to take up a position near to one of the 
doors of the apartment, thereby securing the twofold 
convenience of having the means of easier departure, 
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and of appropriatlDg to himself, a more direct command 
over the various delicacies which were handed round, by 
way of refreshments. The heat and fatigue had rendered 
him unusually thirsty, and the negative advantage of 
having no one to talk to, or to bore him, and no one thing 
also to do, led him to be more than commonly active in 
the work of consumption. Already had he imbibed five 
or six cups of tea and coffee, and seven or eight glasses 
(at least) of Roman punch, besides divers ices and sup- 
plementary potations of lemonade, cherryade, &c., &c., 
with their accompaniments of rout-cakes and biscuits. 
The increasing throng, moving backwards and forwards, 
compelled him, at last, to relinquish his position, and to 
satisfy his own conscience, that he, personally, had dis- 
charged his share of the duty of the sairie satis£etctorily. 

Several of the restless guests having now left, on the 
wing for fresh excitement and novelty elsewhere, the 
rooms had become much less crowded, and Mrs. Herbert 
Linton had both the opportunity and wish to renew her 
hospitable attentions to her cousin, Mr. Wills. She pro- 
ceeded in search of him, and resolved to identify herself 
with him for the remainder of the evening. The hour 
for the enjoyment of the more substantial refection of the 
body, was fast approaching ; the solid appliances of the 
appetite were to be served in the rooms on the ground 
floor, and the widow was anxious to escort, and to be 
escorted by her rich relation, amongst the first who 
should partake of the preparations below. Unsuccess- 
fully she looked and inquired every where for her miss- 
ing cousin; he was not to be found. The servants 
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reported that his great-coat and umbrella had also dis- 
appeared. It was evident that he had availed himself of 
a favourable opportunity, and had warily taken his de- 
parture. Mrs. Herbert Linton felt uneasy and annoyed ; 
she was apprehensive that her rustic friend had been 
offended by some imaginary slight, or want of considera- 
tion on her part — that he had not made allowance for the 
necessary and imperative demands on her time and atten- 
tion. She had an important card to play, and she was 
resolved not to lose the slightest chance, or to hazard 
success by want of proper skill. The widow was what 
the complacent world would style charming, amiable, and 
clever, in every sense. Always prodigal of her smiles, 
attentions, and kind offices to every one, and more than 
prodigal of the same, when the mainspring of her own 
interest came into question. She had lived beyond the 
extent of her means and income, and being left guardian 
to her late husband's niece, Augusta Linton, with the 
sole power of control over a moderate fortune bequeathed 
to the latter, she had, it was strongly suspected, from the 
pressure of her own difficulties, resorted .to the appropria- 
tion of part of such funds, for her own purposes. It had 
been long a marked move for Mrs. Linton, the accom- 
plishment of a good marriage for herself, which might 
extricate her from the embarrassments in which she was 
entangled. She dreaded the contingency of the previous 
marriage of Augusta, as such an event would, of neces- 
sity, lead to investigations, and perhaps restitutions, not 
agreeable or convenient. The probability of this contin- 
gency was, however, small, as Augusta, however lovely, 

15 
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had not the reputation of possessing any particular for- 
tune. 

When Mr. Wills made his appearance in London, it 
was almost a godsend, in the estimation of the widow. A 
relation, — an innocent, inexperienced bachelor, enjoying 
the character of being goodnatured and kindhearted, and 
the master of full six thousand a-year, besides a large 
floating sum, in ready money, and in the funds. What 
a golden opportunity! Her plans were traced without 
hesitation, and of their eventual success, she never doubted 
for a moment. It should be mentioned that Mrs. Herbert 
Linton had always more than one string to her bow ; she 
had carried on, occasionally, an intimacy, very like a flirta- 
tion, with Sir Walter Cranley, who was an established 
guest at all her parties, and who occupied rather a droll 
and doubtful position in his relations with the family circle ; 
for this baronet, who was young, agreeable, and well-bred, 
and a great favourite amongst his acquaintances, appeared 
to pay as much, if not more, attention to Augusta Linton, 
as to her aunt. His own fortune was but small, but he 
had expectations from a near connexion; and, perhaps, 
if he could have felt himself authorized by his worldly 
means, to have contracted any marriage engagement, he 
might have decidedly exhibited, and openly too, his 
preference for the very pretty Augusta Linton. The 
widow was well aware of the true state of the baronet's 
finances and situation; the perspective of expectations 
from opulent relatives, had been carefully weighed by 
her, and now the balance preponderated in favour of 
present certainty. Youth, good looks, and high standing. 
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with six hundred pounds per annum, and large expecta- 
tions only in contingency, were lighter in the scales, than 
a stout, elderly gentleman, of plain, unpolished, and 
eccentric habits, with six to eight thousand a-year in 
prcBsenti. 

It is really a subject deserving of philosophical inquiry, 
the attraction, which a good supper, or any thing approxi- 
mating to such entertainment, presents to the male and 
female visiters at any reception. Old and young, the 
ugly and the handsome, the lively and the morose, all 
yield to the magnetic influence of this attraction. So 
it was, when this important hour arrived at Mrs. Herbert 
Linton's ; the rooms were cleared as if by an enchanter's 
wand, and the staircase was crowded by eager, trouble- 
some, and hungry persons. But few remained above 
stairs; Sir Walter Cranley and Mrs. Herbert Linton 
were alone in an inner drawing-room, engaged in earnest 
conversation. Whether or not the charming hostess had 
been disturbed by the sudden departure of her cousin, 
Wills, or that some other disagreeable cross-purpose had 
occurred, the truth was, that she displayed more restless- 
ness, and less placidity in her manner, than it was her 
custom to show. 

"Indeed, Sir Walter," said Mrs. Linton, "it is useless 
— it is quite childish, for you to attempt to rely on such 
unavailing pretences." 

"Now, my dear Mrs Herbert," the baronet very sooth- 
ingly replied, "you are too much in a hurry ia your 
conclusions." 

"It is idle to deny it," exclaimed the lady, "your 
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attentions to Augusta have been this night the common 
talk of every body — I cannot bear this double dealing." 

"You are too severe, positively unjust, my kind friend," 
Sir Walter replied. " Were I to be equally censorious, 
might I not, with reason, insinuate, that a certain country 
cousin from the north has been, to-night, the monopolizer 
of every kind virord, of every kind look, from you?" 

" Sir Walter Cranley," retorted Mrs. Linton, in a tone 
of angry irony, "appears to presume a little upon the 
license which his intimacy in my family has hitherto 
afforded him. I will not be in a passion ; but I will ask 
you plainly, do you suppose, believe, or imagine, that 
such a grotesque importation from Cumberland — such 
an orang-outangs-could ever excite any serious interest 
in my eyes? can you fancy " 

Here a sneeze from some third person, loud enough to 
do honour to a first-rate influenza, put a sudden stop to 
this unpacific colloquy. The gentleman and lady looked 
around and about in astonishment, but they saw no one 
except Augusta Linton, who was entering at the door of 
their apartment, an addition to the party, not perhaps the 
most opportune at that particular moment. Augusta did 
not, however, apologize for her intrusion, but communi- 
cated to her aunt that some of her particular friends were 
anxiously inquiring for her in the supper-rooms. Mrs. 
Herbert Linton took the communication or hint in very 
good part, and left the pair by themselves. 

" My dear Augusta," the baronet very emphatically 
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^\d, when they were alone, "how delighted, how fortu- 
^^te I feel, to be able to renew the subject of our late 
^nversation." 

"For shame, Sir Walter!" the young lady answered, 
rather pettishly, " I will not renew it — I should humble 
myself by encouraging such duplicity any longer. Your 
attentions to my aunt have been so pointed, so decided. 
Every one of your friends has remarked upon them; this 
evening " 

" This is too painful for me !" pathetically whispered 
the baronet ; " all my actions are misunderstood and mis- 
construed. You know, dearest girl ! that I am devoted 
to you; but that, for many reasons, I am compelled to 
temporise — to wear a mask, as it were. Your aunt is 
your sole guardian, and has power in her hands ; I am 
poor, and despised." 

" Oh ! if I could really believe you," the lady more 
leniently replied, "I should indeed be at peace, and 
comparatively happy." 

"I swear!" Sir Walter Cranley added vehemently, 
" that nothing but my insufficient fortune has prevented 
me from taking decisive steps ; but I will convince you, 
I will either sell out of the army altogether, and add to 
my little means, if you will share them ; or, in the alter- 
native of your refusal and unkindness, I will exchange 
into the regiment now under orders for India." 

" Oh ! Walter !" murmured Augusta, " I confess " 

At this interesting period of confession, another sneeze, 
full as melodious as the former, and accompanied this 
time by a guttural cough, intervened, to terminate all 

15» 
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further confidence and tenderness. Miss Linton turned 
pale, Sir Walter was confounded, and looked rather 
ferociously around the apartment, and at the open door, 
but no one was to be seen, except an old, rheumatic K. 
C. B., who was tottering. along by the doorway towards 
the stairs, and who appeared to take little care or notice 
of any thing, but of his own crazy legs. Whoever the 
unexpected disturber of this last interlude of confidence 
and tenderness might have been, mattered not, the effect 
was most decisive; all the light artillery of love was 
completely spiked for that occasion ; the baronet and his 
interesting companion were cruelly routed, and fled from 
their field of action in dismay, for refuge and support, 
to the unromantic regions of cold chickens, raised pies, 
braised hams, and iced champagne. 

Pains and pleasures, all, have their legitimate or illegi- 
timate ending. At no peculiarly late hour, the bustle of 
company, and of departures, had finally subsided at Mrs. 
Herbert Linton's. The defection of the last cabriolet had 
been now, for some time past, sonorously chorussed by 
the melodious voices of the attending link-boys. The 
street was clear ; silence, rain, and darkness had regained 
their empire over tumult, patent awnings, and illumina- 
tions. The hall-doors were closed ; snoring footmen and 
tired housemaids had retired to rest, to dream of the 
additional plague and trouble they should have to undergo 
in the morning, in putting furniture, plate, china, lamps, 
&c., &c., into their customary order and quiet. The 
whole household were reposing, save and except their 
fair mistress, who, in vain, courted the advent of sleep, 
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with an aching head, and perplexed imagination. She 
was dissatisfied with the whole course and result of her 
soiree. Her plans respecting her cousin Wills had been 
interrupted in their developeraent. She had nearly quar- 
relled with Sir Walter Cranley. The party had been 
dull. Many of the invited whom she did not care to 
see had perseveringly made their appearance; while 
several whom she anxiously reckoned upon never came, 
or sent excuses. And though last, not least of grievances, 
by some accident her toilette had not been at all success- 
ful that evening. Wearied out by painful reflections, and 
somewhat consoled by the determination to invite Mr. 
Wills forthwith to a quiet family dinner, Mrs. Herbert 
Linton was, at last, just dropping off into a gentle slum- 
ber, when her ears were assailed by extraordinary and 
unusual sounds, proceeding from some part of the house 
below the bed-room story. She fancied she might have 
been dreaming, but listening earnestly, she heard the 
most apalling crash, once or twice, heavy footsteps, then, 
the distant sounds of opening and slamming of doors. 
For a few minutes she remained too terrified to call out, or 
to pull her bell. Convinced that thieves had commenced 
their work of plunder, she mustered, at length, sufficient 
resolution to examine into the security of the bolt of her 
own door, and then to ring for her maid. When the 
trembling abigail answered the summons, the noise had 
entirely ceased, but the whole family were roused by Mrs. 
Linton's directions. 

Candles were lighted, pokers, shovels, and canes put 
in requisition as weapons of defence; and the male 
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domestics, headed by the butler, proceeded in close 
array to search the different apartments. The search 
was not a dangerous or protracted one ; the parties had 
clearly absconded, and had made their escape, likely, 
from having been unexpectedly alarmed or disturbed. 
The street-door had evidently been opened and shut 
from the interior, and no doubt, the intruders had made 
their exit that way. The scene of attempted mischief 
had been the inner drawing-room; marks of violence 
were plain enough there. A large oriental jar, which 
stood near a window recess, was smashed in pieces ; the 
curtain of the window was torn and otherwise damaged ; 
some small pieces of ornamental china were broken ; a 
table thrown down, and candlesticks, and minor articles 
of furniture were lying on the floor. Every appearance 
was presented of a meditated robbery, but of the actors 
being prevented from following up their intentions by 
some sudden interruption. In fact, no article was re- 
ported to be missing or unaccounted for, except a great 
coat of one of the footmen, which had been last seen in 
the hall. Thus the night of domestic adventures at Mrs. 
Herbert Linton's terminated. 

But we have quite lost sight of our country squire. 
He, worthy man, was soundly snoring in his bed at 
Tape's Hotel, Brief Court, Chancery Lane, noways dis- 
turbed by regrets, mental plans, or resolutions, or by any 
past occurrences, except, perchance, the quantity and 
quality of the potations of Roman punch, and of the 
other warlike liquids, under neutral disguises, which he 
had encountered, on the preceding evening. He certainly 
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slept longer and arose at a later hour on the following 
morning than was customary with him ; and, probably 
from fatigue or indisposition, he did not exhibit his 
wonted activity ; actually preferring a drive in a cab to 
his usual walk to his solicitor's chambers. Moreover, 
the right ankle of Mr. John Wills betrayed a palpable 
swelling, and he limped not a little, thereby giving oc- 
casion to the facetious landlord, Mr. Tape, to utter his 
often repeated joke — "of London living increasing the 
understanding by the discipline of gout." Mr. Wills, 
good, easy-tempered soul, bore his afflictions and the 
joke in the best possible spirit ; and even condescended 
to narrate to his host, who was a loquacious personage, 
how much he had been gratified and amused by Mrs. 
Herbert Linton's party, and by her very kind reception. 

In the course of that day, the continuation of the lady's 
warm and amiable feelings towards her relative, was 
further manifested by his receipt of a few friendly lines 
of invitation, in her own sylph-like handwriting, express- 
ing her lively hopes that her valued friend had not taken 
cold during the recent bad weather, and that he would 
favour her by dining with her, quite en famiUe and 
without ceremony, on the very next day. Our quiet, 
country gentleman was delighted by these clear marks 
of disinterested kindness. He read and re-read the note 
with eagerness ; and as he repeated to himself the words, 
which evinced such solicitude for his health, his cheeks 
began to glow under the excitement of nervous anxiety. 

It would not have been easy to have discovered the 
true feeling which pervaded the thoughts and fancies of 
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the old bachelor. Most certainly he had been deeply 
impressed with the matured charms and winning graces 
of his cousin, Mrs. Herbert Linton, and it was equally 
true, that he had contemplated with subdued admiration, 
the youthful loveliness of her niece Augusta. But what 
was to be the issue of these new sensations? At the 
epoch of fifty-seven years of age, was some hitherto 
smothered volcano about to burst forth in the peaceful 
regions of the elderly gentleman's heart ? And to which 
of these two rival powers was he prepared to submit in 
becoming humility ? All this was as yet doubtful. Mr. 
Wills, after having bestowed on his toilette more than 
double the time and care he had ever before in his life 
appropriated to such purpose, proceeded to the dinner at 
Mrs. Herbert Linton's. Although the swelling had not 
disappeared from his ankle, yet, like a hero, he slighted 
the pain arising therefrom, and gallantly, if not gracefully, 
attempted to disguise the tell-tale limping, by a species 
of careless slide, into the presence of the dangerous 
widow. 

The dinner party was truly a family one; it only 
amounted to four, including Mr. Wills, the fair lady of 
the house, her niece, and Sir Walter Cranley, who ap- 
peared always, and on every occasion, to be at home 
there. At first Mr. Wills was silent and shy, and, what 
some people would have termed, cold ; but the fascinations 
of his lively hostess were all-powerful. Moreover, the 
country squire was treated according to the homoaopathic 
system, in all respects, except as to the smallness of the 
doses ; for the ice of his disposition was met by the ice of 
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the champagne, and the genial, caloric effect ensued. 
What with the smiles of the widow, and the effervescence 
of the wine, our innocent guest became courageous, gay, 
and talkative. Sir Walter Cranley was much engaged 
with the listening Augusta, while her aunt played all her 
cards off to the best advantage, against her rural victim. 
The course of conversation happening for a few minutes 
to become more general, and the baronet having alluded 
to some military arrangements reported to be then in 
progress, Mr. Wills, rubbing his hands very facetiously, 
and having imparted to his own inexpressive countenance 
as much jocular expression as it could pretend to, ad- 
dressed the baronet thus familiarly : 

" Ah ! Sir Walter, no doubt you will alter your original 
intentions ?" 

The baronet looked with politeness, but with surprise, 
at his questioner, who continued — 

" Yes, no doubt, you will never think of embarking 
now for India; but you will, of course, sell out of the 
army ; are you not of my opinion. Miss Augusta ?" 

If a shrapnell shell had been projected into the middle 
of the table, it could not have produced more real con- 
fusion, than this extraordinary and unexpected interroga- 
tion. Sir Walter turned red, Augusta became pale; they 
looked at each other suspiciously, but remained silent. 
The widow, in spite of her never-failing tact and readi- 
ness, was mystified, yet she hazarded an inquiry. 

" What do you mean, Mr. Wills ? you really are to be 
dreaded, you conceal so much witty malice under your 
seeming bonhomie^ 
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Poor Wills, who was ignorant of the fall value of the 
word bonhomie^ nevertheless felt highly flattered by the 
tone of the observation, and still more by the look which 
enhanced it, and he replied joyously and significantly — 

" Nothing, Mrs. Herbert Linton, nothing very parti- 
cular. Pray, Miss Augusta, favour me by taking a glass 
of wine, and drinking to the speedy consummation of our 
real wishes." 

The recent disturbance of the equanimity of the party 
had gradually subsided, and the table talk was directed 
to the customary topics of the day, and to the various 
current amusements of the town. Mrs. Herbert Linton 
asked her cousin Wills if he had been to the Zoological 
Gardens, and had seen some curious animals lately im- 
ported. Cousin Wills, who had become quite animated 
and daring, answered, with an attempt at a funny look — 

" That reminds me of something, my dear Mrs. Lin- 
ton : have you seen that grotesque importation from the 
North, that ugly orang-outang ?" 

Mrs. Herbert Linton was petrified, she was absolutely 
vanquished for an instant. She looked across the table 
with astonishment and indignant curiosity at Sir Walter 
Cranley. The baronet was visibly endeavouring to sup- 
press a mirthful ejaculation. The suspicion immediately 
entered into the widow's mind, that he had betrayed to 
Mr. Wills (how and when she knew not) those compli- 
mentary remarks of assimilation which she had made at 
tfer late soirie. While, on the other hand. Sir Walter 
Cranley had more than suspected that the tender revela- 
tions, which, on the same occasion, he had disclosed to 
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the niece, had been by her coDfided to the aunt, and 
thence transmitted to Mr. Wills. Thus the demon of 
suspicion was on the point of evoking his fellow-demon 
of discord, and fatal might have been the consequences. 
The pause of a few moments, however, restored strength 
and elasticity to the master-spirit of the widow's mind, 
and with renovated power in her smiles, and with the 
most agreeable manner, she at last gently said — 

" My dear cousin ! — no, I really do not want any such 
monsters to terrify me; I have been quite alarmed enough 
lately. The other night, such a horrible attempt of thieves 
to break into my drawing-room ! We hope, however, to 
be able to find a clue to them, as a very singular ring 
was found close to the spot where they broke my china 
and other matters, on their being disturbed." 

Mrs. Herbert Linton had, indeed, succeeded in effec- 
tually turning the conversation. Cousin Wills hung his 
head in silence, and made no reply, but betrayed uneasi- 
ness and fidgetiness. The widow took immediate advan- 
tage of this, by retiring with her niece, and leaving the 
scene of action to the two gentlemen. Neither party 
appeared disposed to be fully communicative for some 
time. Mr. Wills, after considerable hesitation, much 
embarrassment, and sundry hems and haws, faintly ex- 
pressed his desire to consult the gallant baronet, as a man 
of honour and a gentleman. Sir Walter Cranley elevated 
his eyebrows in unaffected surprise, and sat in mute at- 
tention, wondering what would be the purport of the 
communication he was about to receive from his singular 

16 
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companion, and, at the same time, mentally speculating 
on the questions and remarks which he had already heard 
from him. 

" Sir Walter!" Mr. Wills almost pathetically exclaimed, 
" I feel myself very unfortunately situated, and in a di- 
lemma, out of which I think you could assist me, could 
I venture to intrude upon your kindness." 

"Why, my dear sir," the baronet responded, in accents 
of curiosity, " I shall be happy to oblige you, if in my 
power." 

Wills repeated his hems and haws, and then, with a 
desperate effort, said, " It is of no use to mince matters. 
I have to confide to you, that, on Thursday night last, 
being fatigued by the heat and pressure of the crowded 
assembly here, and perhaps (I will own) a little aflFected 
by the punch I drank rather indiscreetly, I found myself 
dozing behind the curtain on a settee, in the window 
recess of the inner room above stairs. I awoke at the 
time when the company were going down to supper. 
Pardon me, I pray, when I add, that I was an uninten- 
tional and hidden listener to the conversation between 
you and Mrs. Herbert Linton, and also between you and 
her niece." Here the gallant officer interrupted the 
^vorthy narrator by a prolonged and hearty fit of laugh- 
ter. Wills took courage and proceeded : " Yes, Sir 
Walter, I felt rather ridiculously placed. I had taken 
cold, perhaps from the rainy weather, and involuntarily 
gave utterance to the sneezes, which, no doubt, were 
heard by you." 
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"Doubt, indeed — ^no doubt at all — real genuine old 
English sneezes," the baronet answered, in vain trying 
to suppress his inclination to downright laughter. 

**I felt ashamed of being discovered in my odd retreat," 
"Wills continued ; " I remained there ; fell asleep again, 
and, awaking suddenly, found myself in complete silence 
and darkness, and, in endeavouring to extricate myself, I 
threw down tables, upset china (as I suppose), heaven 
knows what! producing the most diabolical uproar. I 
truised my right ankle severely ; but fortunately gained 
the staircase, and unfastened the street-door. It was use- 
less to think of looking for my own great-coat and um- 
l)rella; I pounced upon what I could, and the prize 
turned out to be a livery great-coat and a worn-out um- 
brella. It still rained hard, and I was too happy to be 
able to avail myself of the borrowed covering, and to 
reach a stray hackney-coach at some little distance." 

" What a droll adventure— how Mrs. Linton will be 
amused ! What an anecdote for her to retail to all her 
female friends !" Sir Walter remarked, maliciously. 

" Now, that is the very thing I am so anxious to pre- 
vent, my dear captain," Wills replied, coaxingly; "it 
seems that I must have dropped an antique silver ring at 
the time, which, as Mrs. Linton has mentioned, has been 
picked up. I do not mean, of course, to say any thing 
about the footman's great-coat, &c., which I took by mis- 
take; and it would appear that my own property, a brown 
beaver great-coat, and a green gingham umbrella, are not 
forthcoming, since the servants have not noticed them to 
me. (The fact was, that they had been quietly abstracted 
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early on the night in question, by some interloper or 
hanger-on, for his own especial use.) Therefore, barring 
this ring, there is no reason, I think, why my affair should 
be discovered : perhaps you can ascertain if my cousin 
has really any suspicion of the true cause of this ridicu- 
lous business." 

" Not for a general's commission, would I betray your 
confidence," Sir Walter asserted, " without your especial 
consent ; but permit me to ask, why so much anxiety on 
your part, about a mere trifle, when the matter can be so 
easily explained ?" 

" Oh !" and Wills sighed as he spoke, " Sir Walter 
Cranley, I find I have lived too long a solitary and single 
life. I had thought of changing my condition ; I had 
dared to encourage the rash hope that my cousin might 
be induced, in time, to take compassion upon me, and to 
think kindly of a proposal of marriage, if I made one to 
her; but this unfortunate mishap! — ^what shall I do now? 
If you. Sir Walter, could be my friend — could sound 
Mrs. Linton's inclinations, I can be grateful. I know, 
from some circumstances, that Augusta's fortune is not 
the largest ; I would — " 

"Enough! my fine fellow," cried the officer, as he 
slapped the squire on his back, triumphantly ; " a bar- 
gain agreed ; there is no cause for fear. This evening, 
your commission shall be executed faithfully, and suc- 
cessfully too, I trust." 

Here the discourse was interrupted by a summons from 
the ladies to tea. Mr. Wills declared he could not mus- 
ter courage to obey the summons at that moment. It 
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was settled, that Sir Walter Cranley should ask for a 
private conference at once with Mrs. Herbert Linton, 
while the squire remained solus, below. We will be 
brief, and relate the issue correctly and truly. The con- 
ference was granted. The result was, that the widow, 
with many expressions of commiseration for the suffer- 
ings, mental and bodily, of her cousin, condescended to 
admit him to a more serious and confidential interview. 
Matters were very speedily arranged between all parties. 
Mrs. Herbert Linton, in two or three days, informed her 
niece and Sir Walter Cranley, that she would be ready 
to account for, and pay over, the whole of her niece's 
fortune, with the proper interest due thereon — by whose 
assistance, it is immaterial to add. There was no longer, 
therefore, any obstacle to the union of the baronet and 
Augusta. Every member of the family party was in 
good humour, and in about three weeks afterwards, the 
columns of the Morning Post announced the intended 
and immediate marriage of the gay and gallant Sir 
Walter Cranley with the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Linton ; and also that of the worthy and opulent 
John Wills, Esq., of Dodthorpe, Cumberland, with the 
charming, fascinating, and amiable widow, Mrs. Herbert 
Linton. 
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MISS SMITH. 



BY D. ELLEN BOOTH. 



Miss Lucretia Amelia Smith, a single lady of a certain 
age, (that is to say, close upon the equinoctial line, if we 
could suppose the length of female life were fixed at five- 
score,) was certainly what some people are fond of calling 
a fine woman. No one would have taken her for more 
than forty, for she retained the roundness of form, which 
at that age so greatly improves a woman's appearance. 
Her hair was flaxen, and although a few gray ones might 
be mingled with it, they were imperceptible, from the 
lightness of the colour. Her appearance was lady-like, 
without being distingui ; she was good-natured; in a 
word, she was a nice person. Many wondered that Miss 
Lucretia should have remained so long in single blessed- 
ness, more particularly as it was well known she had a 
positive horror of her maiden name. Smith; and what 
was more to the purpose, it was also known that she had 
a small independent fortune. The names of Lucretia 
and Amelia sound well enough when they belong to a 
young and handsome girl ; but to hear a downright old 
maid ushered into a ball-room with such sentimental 
cognomens, is apt to partake of the ridiculous. Fre- 
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quently did the unhappy Miss Smith lament that these 
pious prefixes had been bestowed upon her by her 
respected god-parents. Her objection, however, to her 
surname — for which she was somewhat puzzled whom 
to blame — was still stronger. Often would she repeat 
to herself, " Smiths, Blacks, Whites, — all a set of no- 
bodies!" 

She was then in her twentieth year. Now, alas ! she 
was twice twenty, with a few units to boot; and long 
had each year, as it sank into the past, convinced her 
that she had been guilty of a piece of egregious folly, 
in breaking off the only match she had ever had the 
opportunity of making. 

When we first became acquainted with Miss Smith, 
she was residing at the west-north-west end of the 
metropolis, in a boarding-house for ladies only, as Mrs. 
Wilson's advertisement stated, although a half-pay cap- 
tain, an idle bachelor, or a disconsolate widower, would 
frequently take up his abode at 48; and Mrs. Wilson 
invariably observed that, the ladies were always the more 
sociable when any such interloper made his appearance, 
particularly those who had appeared to be averse to the 
admission of an inmate of the opposite sex, when it was 
first proposed. Many reasons had, indeed, induced the 
fair Lucretia to reside in a boarding-house. First, her 
fortune would not admit of " house-keeping." Secondly, 
apartments were dreadfully dull; besides, it did not do 
for a YOUNG lady to be living alone. 

Her father had been a man of large landed property, 
and, as is too frequently the case, at his death the estates 
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went to the eldest son, and the daughters were only to 
have three thousand pounds, wherewith to maintain those 
ideas of grandeur, pride, and luxury, which had been 
inculcated from earliest infancy by an injudicious educa- 
tion. As before observed. Miss Lucretia found it more 
respectable, as well as agreeable, to reside under the roof 
of Mrs. Wilson, who had a large handsomely-furnished 
house in Baker Street. 

At the time our history commences, there was another 
inmate of Mrs. Wilson's, — ^a military-looking man, who 
paid her those little attentions which any well-bred fo- 
reigner pays to every lady. Englishmen are polite to 
those women with whom they happen to be acquainted : 
foreigners are so to woman. The foreign gentleman did 
not understand one syllable of English, and as Miss Lucre- 
tia only knew enough of French to say oui and mw, the 
intercourse was confined to the offering by signs the 
various civilities of the table. 

Day after day they greeted each other most graciously, 
and each succeeding one brought an increase to their 
intimacy. A masonic intercourse was thus established 
between them, by means of which they became ac- 
quainted with each other's situation, as they supposed, 
in a wonderfully short space of time. 

The lady understood that his name was De Mency, — 
that he was a Colonel, had served dans la grande amUe 
sous rEmpereuTj — that, although he was still garfon^ he 
wished to change his state, " Si toute fois Mademoiselle 
voudrait prendre piti6 de lui." This was all conveyed 
to the heart of the fair Lucretia, who, on her side, thought 
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that Madame De Mency would sound infinitely more aristo- 
cratic than Miss Smith; and after a short deliberation, 
only long enough to make it appear she was not too easily 
won, she smiled consent. 

The bride elect had been busy in preparing her trous- 
seaUy taking leave of some of her friends, and inviting 
others to the dyeuner. Among the guests was the fashion- 
able preacher Dr. Furgus, in whose district Mrs. Wilson's 
house was situated, but who was not to officiate, as the 
ceremony was to be performed by her brother, the 
Reverend John Smith ; who, at a considerable annoyance 
to his personal comforts, had transported his bulky self 
to London at his sister's earnest entreaty. Not that she 
had any particular affection for him ; she merely thought 
that it would " look better" in the newspapers, to see " by 
the Reverend John Smith, Lucretia Amelia, only daughter 
of the LATE John Smith, Esq." — Her father died when 
she was four years old, so very late was it. 

As Miss Smith resided in a boarding-house, the pre- 
parations for the fete had to be made out of doors. And 
here is one of the principal points in the pre-eminence of 
London. Want what you may, — whether to furnish the 
necessary articles of a d^euner^ a dinner, or a supper, you 
have but to give an order for the number of " invites," 
and forthwith the whole thing, down to the wine-glasses, 
is brought in, and your table is elegantly " set out with 
plate, glass, and china." 

On this interesting occasion, it may be imagined the 
bride-cake had not been forgotten. Miss Lucretia's room 
presented all the appearances of departure. There stood 
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the travelling trunks packed up : in the wardrobe was 
the bridal dress, ready for the following morning ; while 
here, there, and every where, were the bits of paper, old 
ribbon, and other faded finery, which, when thrown about 
in confusion, give the pecuhar " breaking up" look. 
Those who have never entered a room immediately after 
it has been quitted " for good," can form no idea of the 
vacancy that seems to fill the place. 

Miss Smith was trying on for the twentieth time her 
bonnet, and admiring the wreath of orange-flowers which 
adorned it, when she was summoned to the drawing- 
room, where she knew her brother and the Colonel were 
engaged in close conversation. 

She cast a hasty glance in the glass, just to pull down 
the curls over the crows-feet, and compose her features 
into a becoming simper, by pronouncing the word plumbs 
— ^for, be it known to all those ladies who may be by 
nature irritable or ill-humoured, that no art so effectively 
gives placidity to the countenance as that little word, if 
they only leave the lips in the position they naturally fall 
into after repeating it. 

The two gentlemen were seated at a table covered with 
parchments. 

The Reverend John Smith was a short fat man, whose 
red face and whole appearance gave the idea of his spiri- 
tual-mindedness, and the care he always bestowed on the 
inner man. Monsieur presented a laughable contrast; 
he was tall and thin to attenuation, — with long black hair 
a lajeune France, mustaches and whiskers, a thin Roman 
nose, and large hazel eyes. 
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Mr. Smith's rubicund hue was still redder from anger. 

"Lucretia!" cried he, on her entering, "I was quite 
sure you were making a fool of yourself, because I never 
yet knew any woman who did not; but still I did not 
think you were making such a preposterous and con- 
founded fool of yourself as I find you are doing. I say, I 
could not suppose that, at your age, your folly could be 
such. Why, this gentleman insists that your fortune is 
to be given up to him, and the whole of it to be embarked 
in some speculation, as mad, I presume, as your whole spec- 
ulation. In less than a year you will be a beggar. The 
fact is, I had previously made some inquiries respecting 
this person, which were by no means satisfactory, and 
our interview has confirmed all my suspicions." 

The Colonel, who did not clearly understand the full 
meaning, still comprehended what was quite sufficient to 
show he was in a very unpleasant position, and he began, 
with the blandest smile : 

" Mais !— " 

The reverend gentleman abruptly turned to his sister, 
saying, "Do you intend to be such a fool? — Come, no 
scenes ! I hate nonsense ! — so decide." 

Poor Lucretia was dreadfully agitated ; she felt quite 
sure that there must be some mistake, — that the dear 
Colonel doated on her. 

" On your few thousands," growled her brother, who 
was a very good French scholar, — "he has explicitly 
declared that unless he has every shilling of your fortune 
intrusted to him, to embark in a speculation, he cannot 
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marry ; and, indeed, that the knowledge of your fortune 
being in your own power, — which fact, it appears, he 
somehow became acquainted with, — was the inducement 
to propose to you. Again, I repeat, that I never will con- 
sent, nor be a witness to your making such a confounded 
fool of yourself; therefore, if you persist, the consequences 
be upon your own head !" 

Having said this, Mr. Smith folded his arms, threw 
himself back in his chair, and waited in the most un- 
bending severity of countenance for his sister's explana- 
tion. She looked at the Colonel, who, putting his hand 
to his heart, said, in the mixed jargon of gallicised 
English, or anglicised French, '' Qice tho dat go to mine 
heartj je ne puis pasj circonstanced as I am, take for wife 
I'aimable charmante Miss Lucretia, without le pouvoir of 
de money." 

"Alors TafFaire est finie. Monsieur le Colonel," said 
the divine; ** I would rather my sister should be a subject 
of nine days' laughter, than know her to be in the hands 
of an adventurer," muttered he to himself. 

The gallant Colonel, in no degree disconcerted, made 
a sentimental bow to Lucretia, shrugged his shoulders, 
laughingly said, " C'est assez plaisant ; que ces Anglais 
sont droles !" and took his leave. 

Poor dear little Cupid ! How many things are laid to 
thy charge, of which thou art as innocent as the tender 
infant in its nurse's arms. Thou art certainly the most 
ill-used young varlet under heaven. The gallant Colonel 
is by no means a solitary example of the truth of this 
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assertion; and we, though by no means a crusty old 
bachelor, can furnish many a sketch in support of our 
opinion. 

But where is Miss Lucretia Smith all this time ? She 
is bewailing the utter heartlessness of men ; then, in a 
flood of tears, lamenting not to have worn her becoming 
dress ; then calculating the expense of the preparations — 
all to no purpose. 

Fortunately for our heroine, on the preceding day, a 
half-pay Captain, of the renowned clan of the O'Connor's, 
took up his quarters at Mrs. Wilson's. It was a subject 
of regret to him, that a Frenchman should be on the 
point of marrying so nice a creature. When, therefore, 
he heard the eclaircissement that had taken place be- 
tween the lovers, he declared it to equal any Irish blun- 
der that ever had been committed ; and, for his part, he 
was tempted to call the fellow out, for daring to treat a 
lady so improperly. 

" Yet, after all," reasoned he, " there may be a better 
way still. What say you, Fergus O'Connor ? — ^suppose 
you just propose yourself in the Frenchman's place ; — 
there's the license, the cake, all ready, — nothing but the 
husband wanting ; and the d — ^I's in it if an Irishman 
cannot make as good a one as a parlez vous^ any day. 
Sure an Irish Captain, in love or war, is a match for 
Mounseer k Colonel; and if the darling crature, Lucretia, 
likes to be made love to in a language she does not under- 
stand, why I will blarney the dear jewel in pure Irish ; 
and it will just bother her brains more than the French 
flummery. Never let it be said, man, that a lady wanted 

17 
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a husband, and you in the house without offering your- 
self.'' 

By what arguments the Captain succeeded is not 
known ; but, within the week, the hdgiLe was returned to 
the jeweller, to have the initials altered with the utmost 
expedition — ^although the good-natured Fergus declared 
that it was all the same to him whether L. de M. or 
F. O'C. were engraven on it — and the papers made the 

following announcement: "By the Reverend Smith, 

Fergus O'Connor, to Lucretia Amelia Smith." The cle- 
rical gentleman wisely resolved, as he expressed it, " to 
let his sister make a fool of herself if she liked ;" but, at 
all events, he had taken care to have her fortune secured. 
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JEREMIAH. 



BY THE EDITOR. 



Upon a broken column sat the seer ; 
Ruin was round him ; on the midnight skies 
Flashed the fierce flames, and desolation spread 
Broad o'er the land he loved. Ah, who shall tell 
The pangs that rent his soul when, thus fulfilled. 
The curse which he had uttered withering fell 
Upon the chosen city. 

He had heard, 
In the still hour of midnight, a strange voice. 
Breathing not words but thoughts ; a voice unknown 
To the unholy ears of common men. 
There rose within his soul a dream of wo ; 
A hand was laid upon his lips — he spoke ! 
" Daughter of Zion, — ^Jerusalem the beloved — 
Thou favoured among nations ; say, how long 
Shall vice run riot in thy sacred groves ? 
How long wilt thou bow down to stocks and stones, 
Idols of thine own hand ; how long shall they, 
The priests of thy high faith, insult their God, 
Bending the supple knee to stranger powers ? 
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Even the blind Gentile changeth not, but thou 

Changest from him, who loved thee with a love 

Such as no mortal owneth — brought thee forth 

From dark Egyptian bondage, to a throne, 

First among nations, holiest of the earth. 

Daughter of Zion — ^bride of the Most High — 

Turn from thy wickedness, ere yet the wrath 

Of Heaven in justice falls. From out the north 

Gather the nations ; the avenger comes : 

He cometh like a storm of blackest clouds. 

His chariots, as a whirlwind, sweep the earth. 

His horses shame the eagles in their flight. 

Thy walls shall be beset, thy princes' hearts 

Shall perish, and astonishment shall seize 

The trembling souls of prophet and of priest. 

Turn, ere it be too late : turn from thy ways 

Of wickedness and crime — Repent, or die ! 

I see thy walls thrown down, thy towers on flame, 

The palace of thy kings in ruin laid ; 

In thy thronged streets lie the unburied dead ; 

Thy children scream athirst around the brim 

Of the dry fountain : On the parched hill side 

The famished hind forsakes her new-foaled young ; 

The wild ass brays upon the mountain top. 

And snuffs the breeze in vain : No grass is there : 

The lion and the leopard prowl around ; 

The evening wolf is gorged with human prey. 

The vale of Hinnom cannot hide thy dead ; 

They come, and still they come — there is no place ! 

The earth grows richer by thy slaughtered sons ; 
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The wild dog's brood growls o'er the jewelled limbs 

Of thy fair daughters, while the affrighted sun 

Looks down upon the whitening bones of kings 

Torn from their sepulchres, and the corrupting moon 

Gloats o'er thy slaughtered princes. Such the doom 

Of heaven in justice spoken : Turn, oh turn, 

Ere yet the curse be sealed !" Thus said the seer : 

But, in the deep recesses of his soul. 

That strange voice breathed once more : 

" Thus shalt thou cry aloud, but none shall hear. 

Thus shalt thou call, but none will answer thee." 

And now the curse has fallen. The fanes defiled, 
The palaces in ruin hurled around ; 
Over the hearth-stones of once happy homes 
Stalks the lean jackall, and the bittern booms 
By the deserted fountain ! Shunned, betrayed. 
Even by the people he had striven to save. 
Upon a broken column sits the seer. 
Musing on human madness, and the wrath 
Of an offended God — Woes after woes. 
Though the dark vistas of the coming time 
Flutter like dreams before his gaze entranced, 
And solitude is vocal with the sound 
Of his eternal lamentation : Hark ! 
E'en now it rings around us — other lands. 
Nations of newer birth, have heard the cry : 
" Shun ere it be too late th' undying curse !" 
Still speaks the prophet, but they hearken not. 
Still calls the seer — ^the nations will not heed. 



STANZAS. 



BY T. K. HERVEY. 



Flower of my cold and darkened year — 

Sweet fount amid my spirit's dearth — 
Be near me, with the smiles that cheer 

The happy home and quiet hearth ; 
That still, 'mid winter and 'mid night, 

Like fairies play their sunny part, 
To turn the darkness into light. 

And make it summer in the heart ! 

What though my early hopes have flown, 

Like Noah's bird, that came not back. 
And many a faded leaf has strown. 

All — all too soon, my summer track ; 
My heart has treasures of its own. 

Shrines on which ruin cannot fall, 
And cherished there, thy look and tone 

Are birds, and flowers, and hopes, and all. 

Oh, blessed time of smiles and tears, — 
Ere smiles or tears are mournful things, — 

Of hopes— ere hopes are born with fears, — 
And wishes — ^that have, all, got wings ! 
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Oh, could I tread again, youtKs track, 

With thee, — beloved as thou art ! 
But who shall bring the shadow back, 

Upon the dial of my heart? 

Forward, like rivers to the main. 

Time passes on — ^for ever on ; — 
The moon shall never pause again 

Upon the vale of Ajalon ; 
The sun comes o'er the eastern hill. 

On Gideon, — as in days gone by. 
But that high voice has long been still 

That bade him linger in the sky. 

Yet, thou hast been to me a beam. 

Pure as that bright and angel form 
That stood beside the troubled stream. 

And gathered healing — ^from its storm. 
Thy love— when all was strife around. 

Like music, sung my soul to rest, 
And thou hast fondly sought — ^and found 

A thousand fountains in my breast ! 



THE MAN WITH MANY TROUBLES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE PURITAN's GRAVE.*' 

Many centuries ago, there dwelt in the city of Mem- 
phis an Egyptian nobleman, in high favour with the 
King and all the people. His name was Hophara. He 
was possessed of great riches and of great influence; 
moreover, he was exceedingly learned and pious. He 
knew all the records of the past, and the secrets of the 
holy books; and it was the common practice of the people 
of Memphis, when they wished to express their love and 
good-will towards their friends, to say, " May you be as 
happy as Hophara!'' Notwithstanding all this, however, 
there were times when he was far from being happy, and, 
while all the world was envying him, he was envying all 
the world. Sometimes he would retire from the royal 
presence, fearing that there was a change in the King's 
mind towards him, and that some more successful cour- 
tier than himself was about to supplant him in the coun- 
cils and confidence of his sovereign. If the King looked 
more than usually grave, then Hophara was afraid of his 
anger; but if there were unusual symptoms of gaiety and 
cheerfulness, then would he speculate on the evanescence 
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of smiles, and dread some latent treachery lurking in 
ambush under these gay and pleasant looks. Besides all 
these imaginations and apprehensions, which were per- 
petually disturbing his peace of mind, he had many other 
troubles of various kinds, and it was one of his greatest 
vexations, that he was supposed to be much more happy 
than all the rest of the world, when he knew that the fact 
was far otherwise; so that while he saw himself an object 
of envy, he felt that in truth he was rather an object of 
pity. 

It happened one day that Hophara wandered in moody 
meditation far beyond the walls of the city, scarcely 
knowing whither he went, and what he was seeking. 
He at length found himself in a solitary place by the 
river's side, far away from the tumult of the city, or the 
sound of human voices ; for he felt sorely troubled by the 
lively manifestations of joy and satisfaction which he con- 
tinually heard around him. The sun was high in the 
heavens, and the heat of it began to be oppressive, when 
happily he saw at a distance a cave that had been hol- 
lowed out from a rock. Thither he directed his steps 
with eager haste, and, when arrived there, he sat down 
on a stone bench not far within the mouth of the cave, 
and which seemed to have been placed there for the ac- 
commodation of weary travellers. He was so delighted 
with the refreshing coolness and pleasant rest of the 
place, that for a while he forgot his troubles ; but after 
wards, when he had somewhat recovered from his fatigue, 
he felt his curiosity excited to examine more closely the 
place in which he had sought refuge from the heat of the 
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sun. He had not proceeded many steps towards the inte- 
rior of the cave, before he saw the figure of an aged man 
as still as a marble statue, seated with a book in his hand, 
and apparently reading with profound attention by the 
dim light of a small lamp suspended from the roof of the 
cavern. Hophara was struck at the strange sight, and 
was held in pleasing astonishment at the remarkable 
beauty of the old man's face, which seemed to him a per- 
fect model of pure contentment and benevolence, looking 
as though his own cup of happiness was more than full, 
and was overflowing beneficently for others. It was not 
fear, but awe and admiration, that held the Egyptian 
silent, as he gazed upon this interesting sight; and so 
long did he stand looking upon the aged man in silence 
that at length when he would have spoken he felt a kind 
of charm that held him speechless. As if, however, 
knowing his thoughts, the old man raised his mild and 
beautiful eyes from the book in which he was reading, 
and, fixing them upon Hophara, with a pleasing and 
friendly expression, said, " Man of Memphis, what 
seekest thou?" 

There was so much music in the tone of the voice, that 
Hophara felt at once enchanted and disenchanted ; for he 
was delighted with the kindness expressed, w^hile the 
feeling of awe which had chained up his tongue was 
presently dispersed, and he freely replied to the interro- 
gation, " I seek happiness !" 

Then the old man replied, " Canst thou not find it in 
Memphis ? Hast thou not riches? Hast thou not station 
and power? Hast thou not learning, and piety, and many 
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friends? Is there aught which men desire, and which 
thou possessest not ? If there be, speak, and it shall be 
given to thee ?" 

Hophara felt reproved, and replied, " It is true, as thou 
hast said ; the blessings of life are mine abundantly, but, 
alas ! I can enjoy them but imperfectly. Though I am 
rich, I have no more enjoyment from my riches than the 
poor seem to have from their poverty ; though I am high 
in station and in power, I often envy the slaves who envy 
me." 

" Wouldst thou then become poor and humble ?" asked 
the stranger. " Wouldst thou part with all or any of the 
blessings which thou now possessest ?" 

Readily enough he answered to this question, saying, 
"Not willingly; for though I do not feel quite happy 
with them, yet I am sure that I should be quite unhappy 
without them." 

" What wouldst thou then ?" said the sage. 

Hophara replied, " I would fain be rid of those many 
cares, and troubles, and anxieties which embitter my life, 
and prevent the full enjoyment of my blessings." 

"But dost thou not know," said the old man, "that 
every living being is destined to endure some trouble, 
pain, or trial ? Wouldst thou unreasonably then ask for 
a lot which no mortal man has yet possessed ?" 

" Nay," replied Hophara, " I ask not for a degree of 
happiness which no mortal man has ever enjoyed. I 
know that it is impossible to live without some troubles 
or causes of uneasiness." 
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" Thou wouldst then have," said the old man, " as few 
as possible, and those as light as possible?" 

" Even so," replied the Egyptian. 

" Have then thy wish," said the stranger. There was 
something so awful and preternatural in the sound of the 
voice, that Hophara trembled when he heard the words, 
for he felt that they were spoken with power. Forthwith 
the lamp in the cavern burned brighter, and cast around 
them both a light as bright as the sun at mid-day. The 
old man rose from his seat, and presenting the book to 
Hophara, he said, " Man of Memphis, thou art a man of 
many troubles, and thou seekest to be free from these 
troubles, that thou mayest enjoy the many blessings 
which thou possessest. Thou knowest that no one of 
the living is exempt from all cause of sorrow, and thou 
art not so unreasonable as to seek for that which no 
mortal hath ever enjoyed. Take then this book and pre- 
serve it as an inestimable treasure; choose for thyself 
whatever trouble or troubles thou wilt, however few or 
however small ; still thou canst not be altogether without 
trouble, and whatever be the existing trouble, it shall 
remain with thee till thou hast chosen for thyself anew. 
Whatever thou choosest, thou must write in this book ; 
and it shall be unto thee as thou desirest, and no other 
trouble shall come unto thee save that which thou de- 
sirest, so long as thou keepest possession of this book ; 
and thou canst only get rid of the book by bringing it 
again to me in this cave." 

Hophara eagerly received the book, regarding it as the 
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instrument of his happiness, and was about to thank his 
unknown benefactor with intemperate and passionate 
gratitude, when suddenly the bright light of the cave 
disappeared, and he was left in total darkness and soli- 
tude. He called aloud, but no one made answer, and so 
bewildered was he by what he had seen and heard, that 
he knew not which way to turn towards the entrance of 
the cave. He feared to turn either one way or the other, 
lest he might go wrong, and so be more and more in- 
volved in the labyrinth of darkness. He began to think 
that he must be dreaming, but he felt that he had actual 
possession of the book ; yet of what use could it be to him 
in this darkness ? for he could not see to write any thing 
therein, and he recollected that the old man had said to 
him, " Whatever be the existing trouble, it shall remain 
with thee till thou hast chosen to thyself a new." There- 
fore he began to fear that this trouble of darkness and 
bewilderment must endure so long as he kept possession 
of the book, and more than once he thought to cast it 
away from him as a gift more for evil than for good ; but 
there was a charm which prevented him from parting 
with it, because, though he felt it a trouble to him where 
he then was, yet he thought that it would be a great 
treasure to him could he but once find his way with it to 
his own home. He was now under the necessity of using 
patience and sagacity in order to find his way out of the 
cave, and he could not help thinking how much trouble 
it cost him to get rid of his troubles. At length, after 
much wandering in the darkness, he thought he saw 
some glimmer of light, and, directing his footsteps that 
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way, found to his great satisfaction that he was now about 
to emerge again into the light of day. 

Now was he glad indeed, for the terror under which 
he had been labouring in the cave had given a double 
relish to liberty and daylight. He hastened to his home, 
full of pleasing anticipations that he was now about to be 
the happiest of mortals, and the very hope of happiness 
that was to come, gave him a higher degree of rapture 
than any thing he had hitherto enjoyed. His first care, 
trouble indeed it was not, was to choose some other trouble 
in the place of those under which he was then labouring; 
but it so happened that the delight which he felt in the 
acquisition of this new talisman was so great that he 
scarcely regarded his troubles as any thing ; they seemed 
merely to give a zest to his being; so that though his 
actual condition was precisely the same that it had been 
previously to his obtaining this wonderful book, yet he 
viewed things with so different an eye, and under such 
an agreeable and promising aspect, that he considered 
this treasure which the old man of the cave had given 
him, to be of itself a charm protecting him from all real 
evil. Moreover, he had some little reluctance and hesita- 
tion to change troubles that now seemed no troubles at all 
for others that might become real annoyances ; and he also 
felt that there was really some considerable difficulty in 
making a choice among evils. For a time therefore the 
book lay by him not used, though not useless, for its pos- 
session was the means of reconciling him to the troubles 
under which he laboured. 

After a time, however, when the novelty of the treasure 
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was somewhat abated, and the excitement of his interview 
with the strange old man in the cave had worn off, life 
began again to resume its usual form. He felt again, in 
all their force, the mortifications of his pride, the frustra- 
tion of his wishes, the uncertain tenure by which he held 
the royal favour, and the anxiety lest days of darkness 
should come upon him. He considered that though this 
charmed book enabled him to choose his own troubles, it 
did not promise to confer upon him any blessing ; so that 
if he should lose his wealth or the royal favour there were 
no means by which he could recover them ; but if no 
other trouble could come upon him save that which he 
himself might write in the book, so long as it continued 
therein uncancelled by himself, he knew of course that 
his wealth and favour were secure. This thought there- 
fore set him upon meditating with great diligence what 
trouble he should choose. He recollected that he was 
permitted to make choice of as few or of as many troubles 
as he pleased, and of as light a nature as possible, only he 
must have a real, and not merely a nominal, trouble. 
Now he spent a vast deal of time, and gave himself a 
great deal of trouble to find out some trouble that was no 
trouble. And when he had carefully considered and 
meditated upon all the troubles and calamities, mental 
and bodily, personal and relative, to which mortals are 
subject, he could find none that he liked ; for so great is 
the reluctance of men to inflict pain upon themselves, that 
they will not voluntarily undergo a smaller pain some- 
times, even to get rid of a greater. So felt Hophara, 
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when he had been driven by his many troubles to think 
seriously of choosing some one calamity as a means of 
expelling all the rest. Many things which he had for- 
merly looked upon as mere trifles, and scarcely deserving 
the name of troubles, now that he was permitted to choose 
which of them he would endure, seemed to be serious 
annoyances. 

Not being able to choose for himself, his next thought 
was that he would let accident choose for him ; that he 
would go about the city, and would talk among his friends, 
and see if any among them were labouring under troubles 
and calamities of a lighter and more tolerable nature than 
his own. He was quite astonished, when he set about 
the inquiry, to find that so many of his apparently pros- 
perous and cheerful friends had some one or more sources 
of complaint. He used to think every body happier than 
himself, but now he saw that his neighbours were as 
sorrowful as he. When he gravely and seriously talked 
over various troubles, he found that many of his acquaint- 
ance had indeed as just ground to complain, and he heard 
of few troubles which on consideration appeared much 
lighter than his own. In this state of hesitation and sus- 
pense he happened to meet with a friend, who had been 
the most light-hearted of all he knew, and was envied for 
his wealth and for the splendour in which he lived. But 
now his looks were altered, and his brow was corrugated 
with care. Hophara thought within himself, as he be- 
held this sad spectacle, that there was very little chance 
of any relief being gained from this quarter. A natural 
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sympathy with calamity, however, led Hophara to in- 
<quire what could be the cause of his sad and melancholy 
JLooks. 

" Alas !" replied his friend, " I have met with the most 
^serious misfortune that could possibly befall me ! I had a 
daughter as beautiful as light, and as pure as truth, but 
^wo is me — wo is me!" 

" Ah, poor man, his daughter, his beautiful daughter is 
^ead !" said Hophara, in a low tone of voice. 

"No," replied the other, "my daughter is not dead, 
but she is married to a poor man." 

"Is that all?" said Hophara; "then make the poor 
man rich, you have wealth enough." 

"Ah, no," said the other, "I have no superfluous 
wealth." 

" Well," said Hophara, " I wish I had no greater trou- 
ble." His magical book was with him, and he forthwith 
turned aside and wrote therein, " May my daughter be 
married to a poor man." 

Now, he thought that if he had no greater trouble than 
this, his life might pass pleasantly enough, for he was rich 
enough to give his child all needful assistance. He re- 
turned to his home in much trepidation, anxious to ascer- 
tain the efficacy of his wonderful book, and he was pre- 
sently satisfied of its power by finding all his household 
in great consternation and alarm at the sudden disappear- 
ance of their master's only daughter. Hophara alone was 
calm in the general tumult, and all were astonished to see 
the placidity with which he received the intelligence. In 
a few days his daughter returned, praying her father's 

18» 
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forgiveness, and acknowledging that her flight from home 
was occasioned by her attachment to one, to a marriage 
with whom she knew that her father would never give his 
consent. She confessed that she was married, and she 
sought only for pardon — for pardon and nothing more. 
All who knew the pride of Hophara, and his ambition for 
himself and for his family, were struck with amazement 
at seeing that he not only forgave his daughter for this 
serious act of disobedience, but sent for her husband, 
whom, though but a poor man, he most graciously re- 
ceived and acknowledged as his son-in-law, and to whom 
he made many valuable and liberal presents. 

In an inconceivably short time, however, the money 
and the valuables which Hophara had given to his son-in- 
law had all disappeared, and there was need of a further 
supply, or there was danger that Hophara would be dis- 
graced by the poverty and necessity of his only daughter 
and his acknowledged son-in-law. A fresh supply of 
money was given, but with not quite so good a grace as 
the first, nor did it last much longer. Then more was 
required, then more still. At length Hophara, finding 
that serious inroads had been made upon his wealth, 
began to think that he had made an injudicious choice of 
a trouble; and forthwith he meditated how this evil 
might be remedied, and another substituted for it. He 
had been told by the old man in the cave, that any trouble 
would continue with him till he should choose another, 
and write the name of it in the wonderful book. He had 
chosen that his daughter should be married to a poor 
man, because he thought that this would be a very light 
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trouble to him, seeing that he had wealth enough of his 
own, and to spare ; but now he began to discover that he 
had been endeavouring to get rid of this trouble by mak- 
ing the poor man rich, but this he found he could not do, 
unless he should choose some other trouble, and write the 
name of it in the book. He was now thrown into a seri- 
ous perplexity, and thought he had been making a very 
foolish use of his mysterious book. It had presently be- 
come the means of taking away from him a very large 
portion of his wealth, and it seemed likely to be the 
means of utterly impoverishing him; for, having once 
begun to supply the wants of his son-in-law, he could not 
with much consistency or propriety withhold these sup- 
plies, yet he was very sure that they would be all to no 
purpose so long as the last wish continued in the book ; 
he therefore thought that his best policy would be to put 
up with the loss that he had already sustained, to write 
down some other trouble, and then to place his son-in-law 
above the reach of poverty. 

With renewed diligence, but with rather less impetu- 
osity than before, he again set about seeking after some 
substitute for his present calamity, and resolved within 
himself that he would consider a little more attentively 
than before, what might be the consequences of his choice. 
Therefore, he endeavoured to devise or to imagine some 
trouble which should not contain within itself the seeds 
and means of further troubles ; one that should not leave 
him, as the present did, poorer than it found him. He 
considered various kinds of calamities, and, having last 
time made choice of a relative evil, he thought it might 
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now be better to choose one that was personal ; and know- 
ing by his talk with wise men, that bodily afflictions were 
not so great as mental afflictions, he resolved at length to 
make choice of some bodily ailment ; so, as he had never 
had the toothache, and as a tooth did not seem any great 
matter, he chose the toothache, and enriched his son-in- 
law, who forthwith became a very prudent and careful 
man, not throwing away his money as before. This 
pleased Hophara very much, only it would have pleased 
him much more if he had not been at so great an expense 
of money and trouble to procure this result. But the 
toothache did not please him at all ; it was a very unplea- 
sant thing indeed ; even its novelty was no recommenda- 
tion to it. Hophara put his hand to his face, and walked 
about the room stamping and raving like a madman. He 
could do nothing — he could neither eat nor drink — sleep- 
ing, too, was quite out of the question ; and as for going 
to court, the very thought was ridiculous; he should bo 
making such grimaces that the king himself and all the 
courtiers must absolutely laugh at him. He began to 
think that the wise men, who had told him that the afflic- 
tions of the body were less than those of the mind, were 
not quite so wise as they looked ; or he thought that he 
was not himself over wise, for making such a fuss about 
a trifle like the toothache ; — but, wise or not wise, he could 
not help it. All his friends, family, and household, pitied 
him very much, and recommended a variety of remedies, 
all of which he knew would be of no use to him ; — some 
advised him to have the tooth taken out, but he knew 
better, for he knew that if that one were taken out it 
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would leave its malady to another, and at that rate he 
might have them all taken out. Having, however, learned 
wisdom from his former calamity, he determined that he 
would not throw away his teeth as he had thrown away 
his money ; for it might be possible that by some turn of 
fortune he might get money again, but teeth once gone 
could never be restored — for in those days the terro-me- 
tallic teeth were not invented. However, the toothache 
must be got rid of by hook or by crook, for Hophara was 
not philosopher enough to bear that with patience. In- 
deed, he was in such a passion with the wonderful book, 
that he actually threw it in the fire with the intention to 
destroy it ; but it was not to be got rid of so easily, for it 
bounced indignantly out of the fire, scorning to be burnt. 
So tormented was Hophara with the toothache that he 
hardly knew what he was doing or what he would have, 
but at all events he must get rid of the toothache ; there- 
fore he begged leave of his magical companion to substi- 
tute the earache for the toothache. No sooner said than 
done. Alas ! Hophara thought that there was not a pin 
to choose between them. He again wondered what the 
wise men could mean by speaking so lightly of bodily 
suffering, and he thought that they deserved to have the 
toothache or earache for their pains, whichever they pre- 
ferred ; and that they ought to have them both together 
till they had made up their minds which of the two to 
keep. Hophara's friends pitied him as much for the ear- 
ache as they had before for the toothache, and their pity did 
him as much good in the one case as it hsul done in the 
other. Being not a bit more in love with the earache than 
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he had been with the toothache, he was quite as anxious 
to get rid of that complaint as he had been to get rid of 
its predecessor. By way of a change, this happiest of 
men, who was privileged to make choice of his own trou- 
bles, next tried a fit of the gout, which, being a gentle- 
manly complaint, had nothing particularly exceptionable 
about it, except its most intolerable and tremendous pain- 
fulness. Hophara did not like it, however, any better 
than th€L toothache or earache ; he made sad wry faces at 
it, but did not stamp about the room, nor did he swear, for 
that would have been unworthy of his high station, and 
he was a very particular man in that respect. His friends 
came about him as before, and pitied him very heartily, 
and he felt greatly obliged to them for their pity, only he 
begged they would not come near his toe. He thought 
again of the wise men, and the more he thought of them, 
the less he thought of their wisdom. Then, again, in 
addition to the bodily pain of the gout, he was mortified 
by the pity so liberally bestowed upon him as being so 
very unfortunate, when he ought by right to have been 
the most fortunate man living ; for he was permitted to 
choose whatever trouble he preferred, and to have only 
that one as long as he liked. Many people have a great 
many troubles much longer than they like, and nobody 
is altogether free from trouble ; what more, then, can a 
man reasonably desire, than to have his choice of cala- 
mity ? Besides this, Hophara had chosen bodily instead 
of mental pain, because all wise men had said that mental 
was more afflicting than bodily pain. Still, however, he 
did not like the gout, and though it was very clear that 
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he was a peculiarly highly-favoured man by virtue of pos- 
sessing this wonderful book, yet he could not help think- 
ing that he had been quite as well without it. He wanted 
very much to get rid of the gout, but he was at a loss 
what to have in its place ; and it was not possible for him, 
while labouring under this attack, to go to the cave and 
return the book to the old man from whom he had received 
it. Then, again, he did not know that he was quite sure 
of finding the old man at home, if he should go ; and 
what a miserable thing it would be if he should never be 
able to get rid of this mysterious book, and thus be forced 
to endure the gout all his life long, or to make choice of 
some other calamity, which for aught he knew might turn 
out worse than the gout. 

All these thoughts and meditations, added to the bodily 
pain he endured, were a great annoyance to him, and thus 
his temper became soured. He became nervous and irri- 
table, and every body observed how much he was altered 
of late. Now the wise men who had persuaded him that 
bodily pain was a mere trifle and unworthy of regard, did 
not come near him while he was suffering with the gout, 
because perhaps they thought bodily pain beneath the 
notice of a wise man. Hophara was left, therefore, to 
the resources of his own wisdom, to get himself out of 
his present scrape. To get rid of the book while he had 
the gout, was quite out of the question, therefore he knew 
he must choose some other trouble; but the difficulty 
again was, what should he choose ? The wise men were 
not near him to assure him how much more agreeable 
bodily pain is than mental, and moreover he had recently 
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undergone such bodily pain that he was not disposed to 
undergo any more if he could possibly help it, and he 
certainly could help it while he had that wonderful book 
in his possession. Now between the twinges of that un- 
welcome visiter the gout, he endeavoured to think what 
would be the least troublesome trouble that he could have 
in its stead ; but the twinges came on so rapidly that he 
could not maintain any continuous train of thought, but 
was forced to think by fits and starts, interlarding his 
brief meditations with loud outcries. Indeed, he was 
almost mad with pain, and that will account perhaps for 
what follows. 

It has been already stated, that Hophara was a very 
wise and very good man ; it may also be added that he 
was a very good husband to a very good wife. In the 
midst of his meditations, it somehow came into his mind, 
that among other sufferings he might be able to undergo 
the loss of this very good wife. The very thought filled 
him with alarm and trepidation — nay, it was so very terri- 
ble that when it once got into his head he could not get it 
out again. He tried hard to think of something else, but 
nothing else would remain in his thoughts. He did not 
know how far the magic power of his book might extend, 
perhaps it might bring his wife to life again, if he should 
happen to feel very uncomfortable in the loss of her. The 
old man of the cave certainly said nothing about any one 
coming to life again, but he said that one trouble should 
continue till another was written in the book ; of course, 
then, if the trouble of the loss of his wife was to cease 
when he should write another trouble in the wonderful 
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T)ook, his wife must necessarily be restored to him; and 
jret again he thought, for he had heard such talk from 
those who did not think so highly of their wives as he 
did, that the trouble of the loss might cease without the 
Testoration of the person lost, but for his own part he did 
not know how that could be. Indeed, he might have 
thought, only perhaps the severe twinges of the gout 
prevented it, that in the case of his daughter the marriage 
was not done away with, though the poverty of it was ; 
and that therefore it might probably be the same with the 
loss of his wife — the loss might continue, but the trouble 
might depart. Then, again, the gout kept giving him 
such severe twinges, that he hardly knew what he was 
thinking about ; and though his wife did not know of his 
possessing this mysterious book, yet such was her penetra- 
tion, that it was possible she might find it out; and if, 
after having written in it such a wicked wish as that 
which he now meditated, his wife should see, and should 
get possession of the book, what could he say for himself? 
But the gout was very troublesome, and he was so dis- 
tracted with pain, that he could not think of any other 
way to get rid of it than to undergo the loss of the best 
of all possible wives. Being quite alone, and just suffering 
under one of the most villanous twinges that his com- 
plaint had yet given him, in a fit of desperation he drew 
from his bosom the awful book, and wrote therein the 
trouble which he fain would substitute for the gout. He 
was frightened out of his wits while he was doing it, for 
fear his wife might come into the apartment, and catch 
him at it. His hand trembled like an aspen leaf, and he 
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wrote it so badly that he was afraid the spirit which 
watched over the book might not be able to read it. But 
he presently found that there was no mistake ; his gout 
was gone, his foot was in a rapture of ease, and without 
thinking of the condition on which he had purchased this 
relief, he sprang from his couch and danced about with 
mad delight. His wife at that moment entered the room, 
and so glad was she to see this pleasant and sudden change, 
that the emotion quite overcame her, she went into a fit 
on the instant, and died with joy. 

" The happiest death in the world !" cried Hophara. 

But, alas ! in a few moments came reflection, and with 
it the deepest grief — he raved and tore his hair, and would 
have torn his garments, only he was afraid of betraying 
the book which he kept concealed in his bosom. He 
called in the aid of all the most skilful physicians in 
Memphis, and when they came they all said that they 
could do nothing — he knew that before they came. He 
would fain recall her to life by means of his wonderful 
book ; only he was not quite certain that he could ; and 
even if he could, what would she say to him, when she 
should come to life again, and know all the particulars, 
as she certainly must! This made him pause, and he 
knew not what to do. He fairly wished himself at the 
bottom of the Red Sea. So impatient was he to get rid 
of the book, that without waiting for his wife's funeral, 
he set off as fast as his legs could carry him to the cave 
where the old man dwelt. And all the people of Memphis, 
when they saw with what irreverent haste he ran, thought 
that he was crazy, and so indeed he was ; but though the 
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people stared at him, and pointed at him, and though 
some rude and idle boys in the street called and shouted 
after him, still he ran as one possessed. The day was 
intensely hot, the sun was shining with cloudless splen- 
dour, yet he ran, and he ran, and he ran all across the 
shelterless sands, till he came to the cave whence he had 
received that pernicious book which had robbed him of 
half his wealth, and of a beloved wife, and which had 
afflicted him with the toothache, the earache, and the 
gout. Coming out of the light, the cave was to him so 
intensely dark that he could see nothing, but he went on, 
and on, fully resolved not to turn back till he should find 
the old man, or, if he could not find him, to perish in the 
cave. He walked a long while in total darkness, and 
began to be in great alarm, and to wish he had never 
wished to get rid of his troubles. At length he saw a 
glimmer of light: he knew the lamp; he hastened to- 
wards it, and there he saw the old man sitting with a 
book in his hand, reading by lamp-light as quietly as if 
nothing had happened. At sight of the person who had 
caused him so much trouble, sitting and reading with 
such exquisite composure, Hophara could with difficulty 
refrain from behaving rudely, being scarcely able so far 
to govern his temper as to abstain from throwing the book 
at the old man's head. Just in the same fashion as at 
the first visit which Hophara had paid to the cave, the 
venerable man lifted up his face from the book that he 
was reading, and looked mildly and placidly at the 
Egyptian, saying — " Man of Memphis, are thy troubles 
fewer and more tolerable than heretofore?" 
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Now Hopliara was by no means in a humour to stand 
a jest, and of all things in the world, there was nothing 
that he so disliked as being bantered ; but as he was in a 
cave with one who was undoubtedly a magician, to say 
the least of it, he was forced to put up, as well as he 
could, with what he met with. He was, however, by no 
means at his ease, and he rather abruptly replied — ** I 
can't say that they are." 

" Are you tired of the book?" said the old man. 

" Very," said Hophara. 

"And are you willing to restore it to me?" said the 
old man. 

"That 1 am," answered Hophara, and forthwith he 
thrust it into the old man's hand as eagerly as he had 
formerly taken it from him, and turned his back upon the 
magician without once having the civility to say, " Thank 
you for the use of it." 

But no sooner had he turned to hasten out of the cave, 
than he felt a violent tugging at his cloak ; and fearing 
that the old man was pulling him back to force upon his 
acceptance some other book more troublesome than the 
last, he screamed out with all his might and main ; thereat 
the darkness of the cave vanished, and a bright light broke 
in upon him, together with scenes and persons that he 
little expected to see. He found himself in his own house, 
with the sun shining full in his face, and his wife and 
daughter standing by his side, the latter of whom had 
just dragged from beneath his side a large book which he 
had been reading, and over which he had fallen asleep, 
but they had thought it necessary to wake him because 
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dinner was ready. In the first confusion of his waking 
he thought much of his dream, particularly of the last 
part, and he asked very particularly if he had been talking 
in his sleep, and when his wife informed him that he had 
not, he felt very much relieved. He fully determined 
never to go to sleep over a book again ; he acknowledged 
however that he had learned more from the outside of a 
book when he was asleep, than ever he had from the 
inside of one when he was awake. After this he was 
happier, though not less fortunate, than he had ever been 
before. 
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MY NIECE, FANNY VANE! 



BT MRS. ABDT. 



Well, I own that I shrink, in the world's busy way, 
From the match-making mothers, whose arts I survey. 
Lady Dashall, a marquis has won for her girl. 
And they say Mrs. Gaylove makes sure of an earl ! 
I have not a daughter to turn to a wife, 
By pushing her thus through the high-road of life, 
And I feel that no mortal on earth can arraign 
The plan I pursue with my niece, Fanny Vane. 

If I tell her to dance, when I sit down to cards. 
Bid her stand up in tableaux, and act in charades, 
'Tis only to wear off that shyness, which some 
Call the dew on the flower, and the bloom on the plum, 
And which, doubtless, a charm to her manner may lend, 
Since it always wears off when she talks with a friend ; 
Yet this blushing reserve, I must frankly maintain, 
Seems a drawback, to me, in my niece, Fanny Vane. 

On her talents I dwell not — I cannot compete 
With those talkative mothers whom nightly I meet ; 
Who all of their daughters' accomplishments boast, 
In raptures, surpassing the puffs of the Post: 
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Perhaps I may err on the contrary side, 
Lacking motherly weakness and motherly pride ; 
But to foster self-love I could never yet deign. 
And I see all the faults of my niece, Fanny Vane. 

When she dances, though airy and rapid her feet, 

Taglioni, I reckon, is somewhat more fleet ; 

When she sings, though her notes may be tuneful and 

clear, 
Persiani appears just as sweet to my ear ; 
I hear her discourse, and her genius I praise. 
But, alas ! I have talked with De Stael in past days ; 
And in clever prose tales, and in poesy's strain, 
Lady Blessington rivals my niece, Fanny Vane. 

Of her beauty some rave — ^I perhaps do her wrong — 
But her eyelashes seem to me vastly too long ; 
And the thin flattened bands, that our fashionists wear. 
Please me more than her ringlets of rich silken hair : 
The bloom on her cheek the young rose might outvie. 
But paleness appears more refined to my eye ; 
And her feet look too tiny her form to sustain — 
None can say that I flatter my niece, Fanny Vane. 

Then my influence totally fails, I confess, 
To lead her to care about fashion and dress ; 
While others their mirrors consult on their looks. 
She sits in her dressing-room poring o'er books : 
'Tis true that those books are well chosen and sage. 
And her mind they prepare for the season of age ; 
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But yet too much study does harm to the brain — 
I must soon put a check on my niece, Fanny Vane. 

She is saving enough on herself, to be sure, 

But she lavishes terrible sums on the poor ; 

And she sighs, leafy woods and green meadows to mark, 

When beaux throng around, as we drive through the 

Park : 
What a treasure in her would a nobleman meet, 
Who lived most of the year at his family seat ! 
But young girls, London gaieties should not disdain — 
By far too retired is my niece, Fanny Vane. 

Yet I own, though I daily her failings reprove. 
She shows me unvarying duty and love ; 
From my roof she declares she can never depart. 
Unless pressed o'er and o'er by the man of her heart : 

Her offers ^but hush ! every whisper has wings — 

I am not a mother to boast of such things — 

The names I could mention — but no, it would pain 

The sensitive mind of my niece, Fanny Vane. 

When she quits me, 1 know I shall say, with a tear, 
I have been on her faults much too hard and severe ; 
Nor long shall I bear to continue alone. 
Should she ask me to reckon her house as my own : 
Though mothers, I think, should avoid with great care, 
Passing much of their time with a young married pair ; 
I shall feel it my duty, through life, to remain 
The vigilant guide of my niece, Fanny Vane. 
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THE GLEN. 



BY THE EDITOR. 



Come away ! let us fly to the shadowy glen, 
And, in wandering far from the dwelling of men, 
I will whisper a tale in thy listening ear, 
That it fits thee in solitude only to hear. 

T'other day, as my way very sadly I took. 
Where the old rustic bridge crosses over the brook. 
It appeared, though I cannot tell why it should be. 
As if all things around were conversing of thee. 

For the waving of trees, and the hum of the bees. 
Like the noise of your spinning-wheel came on the breeze, 
And I thought how content I should be with my lot. 
Could I welcome such sounds in my own little cot. 

Then the murmuring waters, in bubbling by, 
Seemed to mourn o'er their loneliness there with a sigh, 
And I felt in my bosom, how sweet it would be 
If my own little Susan would sigh so for me. 
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There were three pretty cows there, knee-deep in the 

stream, 
Taking shelter at noon from the midsummer beam ; 
And I thought the three cows would be happier too, 
Were they milked in the evening by you, pretty Sue ! 

Then the birds sang so tenderly, deep in the shade, 
That I whistled to rival the music they made, 
But I found that more natural far it would be. 
Were I singing a second, dear Susan, to thee. 

Then I looked to the skies, but they blinded my eyes. 
And I turned to the brook where, more gently, the dyes 
Of the heavens in their glory were smiling on me. 
And I thought how the heavens were reflected in thee. 

So I bought a few acres that skirted the vale. 
And I bought the old bridge too — post, pillar, and rail. 
And I bought the three cows, and a cottage to boot. 
For it stood in the wood there, just where it would suit. 

And I've fitted it up, with the beds and what not, 
Wheel, pail, chairs and tables, plate, platter and pot; 
So, as all things are ready, my dear little Sue, 
And I am still single, — what next shall I do ? 



EUPHRASIA. 



A TALE OF GREECE. 



BY MRS. SHELLEY. 



Two years ago, that is, at Christmas, 1836, four friends 
left Brighton, on their way to the seat of an acquaintance, 
about thirty miles distant, where they intended to pass 
this season of festivity. Any one who was in Sussex at 
that time, must remember the fall of snow on Christmas 
eve, which transformed Brighton into a town of Siberia, 
and held all its sojourners prisoners. The king's courier 
was stopped by the drift on his way to London; no letters 
were sent or received for three days ; the Pavilion had no 
guests; the horses and carriages could not make their 
way through the blocked-up streets; it was a strange, 
wild sight. Still, as this party was resolved to pursue its 
way, four horses were harnessed to their carriage, and 
they set out. They arrived half way to Lewes, when 
the carriage became blocked up; the postilions blinded 
by the drift; the horses unable to move. Night was 
drawing in, and they saw naught but one wide expanse 
of snow, which was scattered in thick showers by the 
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winds. They looked from the windows ; the horses were 
above their knees in drift, as the postilions urged them to 
wade on. What made it worse, was, that one of the 
party was a woman ; a being ill-suited to encounter the 
rude elements; whose father was overwhelmed with 
terror, lest she should be chilled by the night air, or 
forced to alight and wet her feet. Her spirit was high ; 
she had insisted on accompanying him, and, wrapt in fur, 
had braved the season ; but now he wondered at his folly 
in bringing her, and looked at her little foot in its satin 
slipper, with a sort of feeling that if she moved from the 
carriage she would be but a mouthful for the tempest 
and disappear on the instant. Meanwhile, darkness 
gathered thick around ; there was no hope of moving. 
The father of the lady had alighted to view the scene, 
and then was afraid of getting into the carriage again, 
with a coating of snow round him, lest its thawing should 
give his daughter cold. She was not afraid ; she was 
afraid of nothing ; but he feared for her more than words 
can express. At length it was agreed that the father of 
the young lady and the postilions should mount the 
horses and make their way to Lewes, when some sort of 
litter could be sent for her, and horses for the rest of the 
party, who remained to guard her. 

They went, and those left behind continued looking 
wistfully on the scene, visible by its transcendent white- 
ness, even now that night had closed round. For a few 
minutes they were silent ; they thought on the road the 
travellers had to pass ; they longed for their return — a 
few moments seemed an age. One of the gentlemen 
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struck his repeater ; the same sound was given as when 
"he had struck it at the departure of his friend — a quarter 
past six. 

" The hours will never pass !" exclaimed the anxious 
girl. 

" O yes they will," said the other ; " I once passed a 
night more anxious than this promises to be, yet it had 
an end. It is strange that the scene I refer to should be 
vividly present now, being so different in scenery, in sea- 
son, in personages, and in country from this." 

Anxious to divert the mind of the daughter, and to 
lighten the slow pace of the hour, the third of this 
anxious party asked his young friend, Harry Valency, by 
name, what the events were that marked that long unfor- 
gotten night, and made him understand that he would do 
well to relate them, if the task were not a painful one. 
He understood the hint, and began. His tale was after- 
wards repeated to me, and as I heard it, I wish to recount 
it now : yet hearing it only at second-hand, I shall tell it 
tamely, and spoil the lively earnest interest he spread 
over every detail ; while he who told it to me had but a 
vague recollection of dates and names of places, and even 
some of those of persons had entirely escaped him. How- 
ever, such portion of the story as reached me, I will set 
down. 

It was not long after the breaking out of the Greek re- 
volution, that Harry Valency visited Greece. Many an 
Englishman was led thither at that time by the spirit of 
adventure, and many perished. Valency was not nine- 
teen ; his spirit was wild and reckless ; — thought or care 

20 
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had never touched his brow ; his heart was too light for 
love. Restless and energetic, he longed to try his powers, 
with the instinct that leads the young deer to butt against 
trees, or to wrestle with each other in the forest-dells. He 
was the only son of a widowed mother, whose life was 
wrapt in his, and he loved her fondly ; yet left her, guided 
by a desire for adventure, unable to understand what 
anxiety and fear meant ; and in his own person eager to 
meet even misfortune, so that it came in a guise to call 
forth manly and active struggles. He longed to have the 
pages of his young life written over by deeds that would 
hereafter be memories, to which he could turn with de- 
light. The cause of Greece warmed his soul. He was 
in a transport of ecstacy when he touched the shores of 
that antique land, and looked around on mountain and 
mountain-stream, whose names were associated with the 
most heroic acts, and the most sublime poetry man ever 
achieved or wrote. Yes, he was now in Greece. He was 
about to fight in her cause again$t the usurping Turk; 
he had prepared himself by a sedulous study of Romaic ; 
he was on his way to the seat of government, to oflFer his 
services. To proceed thither from the spot where he had 
disembarked was a matter of some difficulty, the troops 
of the Pasha being then in possession of many of the 
passes. At length he heard that a band of about fifty 
Greek soldiers, headed by a young but brave and renowned 
chief, was about to pursue the same road ; he asked, and 
obtained leave to accompany them. 

How delightful was the commencement of the journey ! 
How beautiful the country— defile and steep hill-side, by 
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which they proceeded ; where the gray olive clothed the 
upland, or vines, embracing elms, red now with late sum- 
mer tints, varied the scene. The mountain tops were 
bare, or crowned with pines, and torrents ran down the 
sides and fed a stream in the dell. The air was balmy ; 
the cicala loud and merry — to live was to be happy. Va- 
lency was mounted on a spirited horse ; he made it leap 
and caracole ; he threw a spear against a tree, and dashed 
after to recover it ; he fired at a mark as he hurried on at 
full gallop ; every feat was insufficient to tame his ex- 
haustless spirits. 

The chief marked him with eyes whose deep melan- 
choly expression darkened as he gazed. He was known 
as bravest among the brave ; yet gentle and kindly as a 
woman. He was very young, singularly handsome ; his 
countenance was stamped with traces of intellectual re- 
finement, while his person was tall, muscular, and strong, 
but so gracefully formed that every attitude reminded 
you of some Praxitilean shape of his own native land. 
Once, he had been more beautiful ; joy, as well as tender- 
ness, and a soldier's ardour, had lighted up his dark eye; 
his lip had been the home of smiles, and the thoughts 
which presided on his brow had been as clear and soft, 
and gladsome as that godlike brow itself Now this was 
changed. Grief had become a master passion : his cheeks 
were sunken; his eye seemed to brood eternally over 
melancholy regrets ; his measured, harmonious voice was 
attuned to the utterance of no light fancy or gay sallies ; 
he spoke only the necessary words of direction to his fol- 
lowers, and then silence and gloom gathered over his face. 
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His sorrow was respected ; for it was known to be well 
founded, and to spring from a recent disaster. If any of 
his troop desired to indulge in merriment, they withdrew 
from his vicinity. It was strange to them to hear the light 
laugh of the English youth ring through the grove, and 
to catch the tones of his merry voice, as he sang some of 
their own gayest songs. The chief gazed with interest. 
There was a winning frankness in the boy; he was so 
very young, and all he did was in graceful accordance 
with his age. We are alike mere youths, thought the 
chief, and how different. Yet soon he may become like 
me. He soars like an eagle; but the eagle may be 
wounded, and stoop to earth ; because earth contains its 
secret and its regret. 

Suddenly Valency, who was some hundred yards in 
advance, was encountered by a Greek, riding at full speed 
towards the advancing troop. 

" Back ! back ! silence !" the man cried. He was a 
scout, who had been sent on before, and now brought 
tidings that a troop of three or four hundred of the 
Turkish army were entering the defile, and would soon 
advance on the handful of men which Valency accom- 
panied. The scout rode directly up to the leader, and 
made his report, adding ; 

" We have yet time. If we fall back but a quarter of 
a mile, there is a path I know, by which I can guide you 
across the mountain— on the other side we shall be safe." 

A smile of scorn for a moment wreathed the lip of the 
chief, at the word safety, but his face soon reassumed its 
usual sad composure. The troop had halted ; each man 
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"bent his eye oa the leader. Valency, ia particular, 
marked the look of scorn, and felt that he would never 
retreat before danger. 

"Comrades!" the chief thus addressed his men, "it 
shall never be said that Greeks fell back to make way for 
the destroyers ; we will betake ourselves to our old war- 
fare. Before we entered this olive wood, we passed a 
thick cover ; where the dark jutting mountain-side threw 
a deep shadow across our path ; and the torrent drowned 
all sound of voice or hoof There we shall find ambush ; 
there the enemy will meet death." 

He turned his horse's head, and in a few minutes 
reached the spot he named ; the men were mostly eager 
for the fray — while one or two eyed the mountain side — 
and then the path that led to the village, which they 
had quitted that morning. The chief saw their look, 
and he glanced also at the English youth, who had 
thrown himself from his horse, and was busy loading 
and priming his arms. The chief rode up to him — 

" You are our guest and fellow-traveller," he said, " but 
not our comrade in the fight. We are about to meet 
danger — it may be that not one of us shall escape. You 
have no injuries to avenge, no liberty to gain; you have 
friends — ^probably a mother — in your native land. You 
must not fall with us. I am going to send a message to 
warn the village we last passed through— do you ac- 
company my messengers." 

Valency had listened attentively at first ; but as the 
chief continued, his attention reverted to his task of load- 

20* 
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ing his pistols. The last words called a blush into his 
cheek. 

" You treat me as a boy/' he cried ; " I may be one in 
aspect, but you shall find me a man in heart this day. 
You are also young ; I have not deserved your scorn !" 

The chief caught the youth's flashing eye. He held 
out his hand to him, saying — " Forgive me." 

"I will," said Valency, "on one condition; give me a 
post of danger — of honour. You owe it to me in repara- 
tion of the insult you offered." 

" Your place shall be at my side," said the chief. 

A few minutes more and his dispositions were made ; 
— two of the most down-hearted of the troop were 
despatched to alarm the village, the rest were placed 
behind the rocks ; beneath the bushes, wherever broken 
ground, or tuft of underwood, or fragment from the cliff, 
afforded shelter and concealment, a man was placed ; 
while the chief himself took his stand on an elevated 
platform, and, sheltered by a tree, gazed upon the road. 
Soon the tramp of horses, the busy sound of feet and 
voices were heard, overpowering the rushing of the 
stream; and turban and musket could be distinguished 
as the enemy's troop threaded the defile. 

The shout of battle — the firing — the clash of weapons 
were over. Above the crest of the hill, whose side had 
afforded ambush to the Greeks, the crescent moon hung, 
just about to dip behind; the stars in her train burnt 
bright as lamps flashing in the firmament ; while the fire- 
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flies flashed among the myrtle underwood and up the 
mountain side; and sometimes the steel of the arms, 
strewn around, dropt from the hands of the dead, caught 
and reflected the flashes of the celestial or earthly stars. 
The ground was strewn with the slain. Such of the 
enemy as had cut their way through, were already far — 
the sound of their horses' hoofs had died away. The 
Greeks who had fled across the mountain had reached a 
spot of safety — none lay thfere but the silent dead— Kjold 
as the moonbeam that rested on their pale faces for a 
moment, and then passed off, leaving them in shadow 
and death. All were still and motionless — some lay on 
the hill side among the underwood — some on the open 
road — horses and men had fallen, pell-mell — none moved 
— none breathed. 

Yet there was a sigh — it was lost in the murmur of the 
stream ; a groan succeeded, and then a voice feeble and 
broken — " My mother, my poor mother !" — the pale lips 
that spoke these words could form no other; a gush of tears 
followed. The cry seemed to awake another form from 
among the dead. One of the prostrate bodies raised itself 
slowly and painfully on its arm ; the eyes were filmy, the 
countenance white from approaching death , the voice was 
hollow, yet firm, that said, " Who speaks? — who lives ? — 
who weeps?" 

The question struck shame to the wounded man ; he 
checked his overflow of passionate sobbings. The other 
spoke again — " It was not the voice of a Greek — ^yet I 
thought I had saved that gallant boy — the ball meant for 
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him is now in my side. — Speak again, young Englishmaa 
—on whom do you call ?" 

" On her who will weep my death too bitterly— on my 
mother, "replied Valency, and tears would follow the loved 
name. 

*' Art thou wounded to death?" asked the chief. 

" Thus unaided, I must die," he replied ; " the blood 
gushes in torrents from a deep sabre cut — ^yet, could I 
reach those waters, I might live — I must try." And Va- 
lency rose : he staggered a few steps, and fell heavily at 
the feet of the chief. He had fainted. The Greek looked 
on the ghastly pallor of his face ; he half rose — his own 
wound did not bleed, but it was mortal, and a deadly sick- 
ness had gathered round his heart, and chilled his brow, 
which he strove to master, that he might save the English 
boy. The struggle brought cold drops on his brow, as 
he rose on his knees and stooped to raise the head of Va- 
lency ; he shuddered to feel the warm moisture his hand 
encountered. It is his blood, his life-blood, he thought; 
and again he placed his head on the earth, and continued 
a moment still, summoning what vitality remained to him 
to animate his limbs. Then with a determined effort he 
rose, and staggered to the banks of the stream. He held 
a steel cap in his hand — and now he stooped to fill it; but 
with the effort the ground slid from under him, and he fell. 
There was a ringing in his ears — a cold dew on his brow 
— his breath came thick — the cap had fallen from his hand 
— he was dying. The bough of a tree, shot off in the 
morning's mel6e, lay near; — the mind, even of a dying 
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man, can form swift, unerring combinations of thought; 
— it was his last chance — the bough was plunged in the 
waters, and he scattered the grateful reviving drops over 
his face — vigour returned with the act, and he could stoop 
and fill the cap, and drink a deep draught, which for a 
moment restored the vital powers. And now he carried 
water to Valency ; he dipt the unfolded turban of a Turk 
in the stream, and bound the youth's wound, which was 
a deep sabre cut in the shoulder, that had bled copiously. 
Valency revived — life gathered warm in his heart — his 
cheeks, though still pale, lost the ashy hue of death — his 
limbs again seemed willing to obey his will — he sat up, 
but he was too weak, and his head dropped. As a mother 
tending her sick first-born, the Greek hovered over him ; 
he brought a cloak to pillow his head ; as he picked up 
this, he found that some careful soldier had brought a 
small bag at his saddle-bow, in which was a loaf and a 
bunch or two of grapes ; he gave them to the youth, who 
ate. Valency now recognised his saviour; at first he 
wondered to see him there, tending on him, apparently 
unhurt; but soon the chief sank to the ground, and 
Valency could mark the rigidity of feature, and ghastli- 
ness of aspect, that portended death. In his turn he 
would have assisted his friend ; but the chief stopt him — 
" You die if you move," he said ; "your wound will bleed 
afresh, and you will die, while you cannot aid me. My 
weakness does not arise from mere loss of blood. The 
messenger of death has reached a vital part — ^yet a little 
while and the soul will obey the summons. It is slow ; 
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slow is the deliverance ; yet the long creeping hour will 
come at last, and I shall be free." 

" Do not speak thus," cried Valency ; " I am strong now 
— I will go for help." 

" There is no help for me," replied the chief, " save the 
death I desire. I command you, move not." 

Valency had risen, but the effort was vain : his knees 
bent under him, his head spun round; before he could 
save himself, he had sunk to the ground. 

" Why torture yourself," said the chief " A few hours, 
and help will come : it will not injure you to pass this 
interval beneath this calm sky. The cowards who fled 
will alarm the country ; by dawn, succour will be here : 
you must wait for it. I too must wait ; not for help, but 
for death. It is soothing, even to me, to die here beneath 
this sky, with the murmurs of yonder stream in my ear, 
the shadows of my native mountains thrown athwart. 
Could aught save me, it would be the balmy airs of this 
most blessed night ; my soul feels the bliss, though my 
body is sick and fast stiffening in death. Such was not 
the hour when she died, whom soon I shall meet — my 
Euphrasia, my own sweet sister, in heaven !" 

It was strange. Valency said, that at such an hour, but 
half saved from death, and his preserver in the grim 
destroyer's clutches, that he should feel curiosity to know 
the Greek chiefs story. His youth, his surpassing beauty 
of person, his valour — the act, which Valency well re- 
membered, of his springing forward so as to shield him 
with his own person — his last words and thoughts devoted 
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to the soft recollection of a beloved sister, — awakened an 
interest beyond even the present hour, fraught as it was 
"\ivith the chances of life and death. He questioned the 
cshief : probably fever had succeeded to his previous state 
CDf weakness, imparted a deceitful strength, and even in- 
c^lined him to talk ; for thus dying, unaided and unshel- 
tered, except by the starry sky, he willingly reverted to 
*he years of his youth, and to the miserable event which, 
^L few months before, had eclipsed the sun of his life, and 
:irendered death welcome. 

They — brother and sister, Constantine and Euphrasia 
— were the last of their race. They were orphans ; their 
jouth was passed under the guardianship of the brother 
T^y adoption of their father, whom they named father, and 
who loved them as his own soul. He was a glorious old 
man, nursed in classic lore, and more familiar with the 
deeds of men who had glorified his country several thou- 
sand years before, than with any mope modern names. 
Yet all who had ever done and suffered for Greece were 
embalmed in his memory, and honoured as martyrs in the 
best of causes. He had been educated in Paris, and tra- 
velled in Europe and America, and was aware of the pro- 
gress made in the science of politics all over the civilized 
world. He felt that Greece would soon share the benefits 
to arise from the changes then operating, and he looked 
forward at no distant day to its liberation from bondage. 
He educated his young ward for that day. Had he be- 
lieved that Greece would have continued hopelessly en- 
slaved, he had brought him up as a scholar and a recluse : 
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but assured of the impending struggle, he made him a 
warrior ; he implanted a detestation of the oppressor ; a 
yearning love for the sacred blessings of freedom, a noble 
desire to have his name enrolled among the deliverers of 
his country. The education he bestowed on Euphrasia 
was yet more singular. He knew that though liberty 
must be bought and maintained by the sword, yet that its 
dearest blessings must be derived from civilization and 
knowledge, and he believed women to be the proper fos- 
terers of these. They cannot handle a sword nor endure 
bodily labour for their country, but they could refine the 
manners, exalt the souls — impart honour, and truth, and 
wisdom, to their relatives and their children. Euphrasia 
therefore he made a scholar. By nature she was an en- 
thusiast and a poet. The study of the classic literature of 
her country corrected her taste and exalted her love of the 
beautiful. While a child she improvised passionate songs 
of liberty ; and as she grew in years and loveliness, and 
her heart opened to tenderness, and she became aware of 
all the honour and happiness that a woman must derive 
from being held the friend of man, not his slave, she 
thanked God that she was a Greek and a Christian ; and 
holding fast by the advantages which these names con- 
ferred, she looked forward eagerly to the day when Maho- 
metanism should no longer contaminate her native land, 
and when her countrywomen should be awakened from 
ignorance and sloth, in which they were plunged, and 
learn that their proper vocation in the creation was that of 
mothers of heroes and teachers of sages. 
Her brother was her idol — her hope— her joy. And 
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he had been taught that his career must be that of 
deeds not words, yet he was fired by her poetry and elo- 
quence to desire glory yet more eagerly, and to devote 
himself yet more entirely, and with purer ardour, to the 
hope of one day living and dying for his country. The 
first sorrow the orphans knew, was the death of their 
father of adoption. He descended to the grave, full of 
years and honour. Constantino was then eighteen ; his 
fair sister had just entered her fifteenth year. Often they 
spent the night beside the revered tomb of their lost 
friend, talking of the hopes and aspirations he had im- 
planted. The young can form such sublime, such beau- 
tiful dreams. No disappointment, no evil, no bad passion 
shadows their glorious visions ; to dare and do greatly for 
Greece was the ambition of Constantine. To cheer and 
watch over her brother, to regulate his wilder and more 
untaught soul, to paint in celestial colours the bourne he 
tended towards by action, were Euphrasia's tasks. 

" There is a heaven," said the dying man, as he told 
his tale ; " there is a paradise for those who die in the 
just cause. I know not what joys are there prepared for 
the blest; but they cannot transcend those that were 
mine, as I listened to my own sweet sister, and felt my 
heart swell with patriotism and fond warm affection." 

At length there was a stir through the land, and Con- 
stantine made a journey of some distance, to confer with 
the capitani of the mountains, and to prepare for the out- 
break of the revolution. The moment came, sooner even 
than he expected. As an eagle chained, when the iron 
links drop from him, and with clang of wing and bright 
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undazzled eye he soars to heaven, so did Constantine feel 
when freedom to Greece became the war-cry. He was 
still among the mountains, when first the echoes of his 
native valleys repeated that animating, that sacred word ; 
instead of returning, as he intended, to his Athenian 
home, he was hurried off to Western Greece, and became 
involved in a series of warlike movements, the promised 
success of which filled him with transport. 

Suddenly, a pause came in the delirium of joy which 
possessed his soul. He received not the accustomed let- 
ters from his sister — missives which had been to him 
angelic messengers, teaching him patience with the un- 
worthy — ^hope in disappointment — security in final tri- 
umph. Those dear letters ceased ; and he thought he 
saw in the countenances of his friends around a concealed 
knowledge of evil. He questioned them : their answers 
were evasive. At the same time, they endeavoured to fill 
his mind with the details of some anticipated exploit, in 
which his presence and co-operation were necessary. Day 
after day passed ; he could not leave his post without in- 
jury to his cause, without even the taint of dishonour. 
He belonged to a band of Albanians, by whom he had 
been received as a brother, and he could not desert them 
in the hour of danger. But the suspense grew too ter- 
rible ; and, at length, finding that there was an interval 
of a few days which he might call his own : he left the 
camp, resting neither day nor night ; dismounting from 
one horse only to bestride another, in forty-eight hours he 
was in Athens, before his vacant desecrated home. The 
tale of horror was soon told. Athens was still in the 
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hands of the Turks ; the sister of a rebel had become the 
prey of the oppressor. She had none to guard her. Her 
matchless beauty had been seen and marked by the son 
of the Pasha ; she had for the last two months inhabited 
his harem. 

" Despair is a cold, dark feeling," said the dying war- 
rior ; " if I may name that despair which had a hope — a 
certainty — an aim. Had Euphrasia died, I had wept. 
Now my eyes were horn — my heart stone. I was silent. 
I neither expressed resentment nor revenge. I concealed 
myself by day ; at night, I wandered round the tyrant's 
dwelling. It was a pleasure-palace, one of the most luxu- 
rious that adorned the enemies of our beloved Athens. 
At this time it was carefully guarded ; my character was 
known and Euphrasia's worth, and the oppressor feared 
the result of his deed. Still, under shadow of darkness, 
I drew near. I marked the position of the women's apart- 
ment^s — I learned the number — the length of the watch — 
the orders they received, and then I returned to the camp. 
1 revealed my project to a few select spirits. They were 
fired by my wrongs, and eager to deliver my Euphrasia." 

Constantine broke off — a spasm of pain shook his body. 
After this had passed, he lay motionless for a few minutes; 
then, starting up, as fever and delirium, excited by the 
exertion of speaking, increased by the agonies of recollec- 
tion, at last fully possessed him. "What is this?" he 
cried ; " fire ! Yes, the palace burns. Do you not hear 
the roaring of the flames, and thunder too ? — ^the artillery 
of heaven levelled against the unblest. Ha ! a shot — he 
falls — they are driven back — now fling the torches — the 
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wood crackles — ^there, there are the women's rooms — ^ha! 
poor victims, lo ! too shudder and fly ! Fear not ; give 
me only my Euphrasia ! — ^my own Euphrasia ! No dis- 
guise can hide thee : dressed as a Turkish bride crowned 
with flowers, thy lovely face the seat of unutterable wo, 
still, my sweet sister, even in this smoke and tumult of 
this house, thou art the angel of my life. Spring into 
my arms, poor frightened bird, cling to me — ^it is herself 
— her voice — her fair arms are round my neck — what 
ruin — what flame — what choking smoke — what driving 
storm, can stay me. Soft ! the burning breach is passed 
— ^there are steps — gently^Klear one, I am firm — fear not! 
— ^what eye glares? — ^fear not, Euphrasia, he is dead — ^the 
miserable retainers of the tyrant fell beneath our onset — 
ha! a shot — gracious Panargia, is this thy protection!" 
Thus did he continue to rave — ^the onset — the burning of 
the palace — ^the deliverance of his sister, all seemed to 
pass again vividly, as if in present action. His eyes 
glared — he tossed up his arms — ^he shouted as if calling 
his followers around him — and then, in tones of heartfelt 
tenderness, he addressed the fair burthen he fancied that 
he bore— till, with a shriek, he cried again, " A shot !" 
and sank to the ground as if his heartstrings had broken. 

An interval of calm succeeded ; he was exhausted ; his 
voice was broken. 

" What have I told thee V he continued feebly ; " I have 
said how a mere handful of men attacked the palace, and 
drove back the guards — how we strove in vain to make 
good our entrance— fresh troops were on their way — there 
was no alternative; we fired the palace. Deep in the 
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seclusion of the harem the women had retreated, a herd 
of frightened deer. One alone stood erect. Her eyes 
bent on the intruders — a dagger in her hand — majestic 
and fearless, her face was marked with traces of past 
suffering, but at the moment, the stern resolution her soft 
features expressed was more than human. The moment 
she saw me, all was changed ; the angel alone beamed in 
her countenance. Her dagger fell from her hand — she 
was in my arms — I bore her from the burning roof — the 
rest you know; have I not said it? Some miscreant, 
who survived the slaughter, and yet lay as dead on the 
earth, aimed a deadly shot. She did not shriek. At 
first she clung closer to my neck, and then I felt her 
frame shiver in my arms and her hold relax. I trusted 
that fear alone moved her ; but she knew not fear — ^it was 
death. Horses had been prepared, and were waiting ; a 
few hours more and I hoped to be on our way to the west, 
to that portion of Greece that was free. But I felt her 
head fall on my shoulder. I heard her whisper, ' I die, 
my brother ! carry me to our father's tomb.' 

" My soul yearned to comply with her request ; but it 
was impossible. The city was alarmed ; troops gathering 
from all quarters. Our safety lay in flight, for still I 
thought that her wound was not mortal. I bore her to 
the spot where we had left our horses. Here two or three 
of my comrades speedily joined me : they had rescued the 
women of the harem from the flames, but the various 
sounds denoting the advance of the Turkish soldiery, 
caused them to hurry from the scene. I leapt on my 
horse, and placed my sweet sister before me, and we fled 
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amain through deserted streets, I well knew how to choose, 
and along the lanes of the suburbs into the open country, 
where deviating from the high road, along which I 
directed my companions to proceed in all haste — alone 
with my beloved burthen, I sought a solitary, unsuspected 
spot among the neighbouring hills. The storm which 
had ceased for a time, now broke afresh ; the deafening 
thunder drowned every other sound, while the frequent 
glare of the lightning showed us our path; my horse 
did not quail before it. Euphrasia still lay clinging to 
me; no complaint escaped her ; a few words of fondness, 
of encouragement, of pious resignation, she now and then 
breathed forth. I knew not she was dying ; till at last 
entering a retired valley, where an olive wood afforded 
shelter, and still better the portico of a fallen ancient 
temple, I dismounted and bore her to the marble steps, 
on which I placed her. Then indeed I felt how near the 
beloved one was to death, from which I could not save 
her. The lightning showed me her face; pale as the 
marble which pillowed it. Her dress was dabbled in 
warm blood, which soon stained the stones on vtrhich she 
lay. I took her hand ; it was deathly cold. I raised her 
from the marble ; I pillowed her cheek upon my heart 
I repressed my despair ; or rather, my despair in that hour 
was mild and soft as herself. There was no help — no 
hope. The life-blood oozed fast from her side; scarce 
could she raise her heavy eyelids to look on me; her 
voice could no longer articulate my name. The burthen 
of her fair limbs grew heavier and more chill; soon it 
was a corse only that I held. When I knew that her 
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sufferings were over, I raised her once more in my arms, 
^nd once more I placed her before me on my horse, and 
betook me to my journey, alone, though still I bore her 
form in my arms. The storm was over now, and the 
moon bright above. Earth glittered under the rays, and 
a soft breeze swept by, as if heaven itself became clear 
and peaceful to receive her stainless soul, and present it 
to its Maker. By morning's dawn, I stopt at a convent 
gate, and rang. To the holy maidens within, I consigned 
my own fair Euphrasia. I kissed but once again her 
dear brow, which spoke of peace in death ; and then saw 
her placed upon a bier, and was away, back to my camp, 
to live and die for Greece." 

He grew more silent, as he became weaker. Now and 
then he spoke a few words to record some other of Eu- 
phrasia's perfections, or to repeat some of her dying words ; 
to speak of her magnanimity, her genius, her love, and his 
own vnsh to die. 

^' I might have lived," he said, 'Hill her image had faded 
in my mind, or been mingled with less holy memories. 
I die young, all her own. Those whom the gods favour, 
all die young." 

His voice grew more feeble after this ; he complained of 
cold. Valency continued. " I contrived to rise, and crawl 
about, and to collect a capote or two, and a pelisse from 
among the slain, with some of which I covered him ; and 
then I drew one over myself; for the air grew chill, as 
midnight had passed away and the morning hour drew 
near. The warmth which the coverings imparted, calmed 
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the aching of my wound, and, strange to say, I felt slum- 
ber creep over me. I tried to watch and wake. At first 
the stars above and the dark forms of the mountains min- 
gled with my dreamy feelings ; but soon I lost all sense of 
where I was and what I had suffered, and slept peacefully 
and long. 

" The morning sunbeams, as creeping down the hill- 
side they at last fell upon my face, awoke me. At first 
I had forgotten all thought of the events of the past 
night, and my first impulse was to spring up, crying aloud, 
where am I? but the stiffness of my limbs and their 
weakness, soon revealed the truth. Gladly I now wel- 
comed the sound of voices, and marked the approach of a 
number of peasants along the ravine. Hitherto, strange 
to say, I had thought only of myself; but with the ideas of 
succour, came the recollection of my companion, and the 
tale of the previous night. I glanced eagerly to where he 
lay ; his posture disclosed his state ; he was still, and stiff, 
and dead. Yet his countenance was calm and beautiful. 
He had died in the dear hope of meeting his sister, and 
her image had shed peace over the last moment of life. 

" I am ashamed to revert to myself. The death of Con- 
stantine is the true end of my tale. My wound was a 
severe one. I was forced to leave Greece, and for some 
months remained between life and death in Gefalonia, till 
a good constitution saved me, when at once I returned to 
England." 



THE BACHELOR'S LAST OFFER. 

A LEAF FROM THE DIARY OF A TRAVELLER. 

BY HANNAH D. BURDON. 

This being my first appearance before the public, I 
would most willingly introduce myself to the reader ; but 
as both ancients and moderns have agreed to consider 
self-knowledge the highest attainment of wisdom, and 
I am a peculiarly modest man, I will make no pretension 
to such an acquaintance, and waive the ceremony ; only 
venturing to hint that I am near sixty, and wear spec- 
tacles. 

Of my own history, and certain little peculiarities of 
taste, I imagine I may speak less concisely, though I 
should never have ventured on the topic, had it not been 
to account for my translating the strange papers of which 
the bulk of this volume is composed. I have travelled 
— I think I may say I have travelled a great deal ; but 
I am not fond of flying over Europe like a passenger in 
a balloon, who sees every thing, distinguishes nothing, 
and takes a geographical glance at the nations he visits. 
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which adds as little to his stock of knowledge as if he 
turned over the leaves of an old road-book whilst sitting 
quietly at his own fireside. I did so in my youth ; and 
perhaps it is useful at that age to master the outlines of 
all studies, that they may be ready to be filled up when 
the mind is more tranquil and better fitted for laborious 
investigation. 

I started with eager anticipations of perfect happiness 
on the grand tour when I was scarcely twenty : I under- 
went the ordinary trials of fatigue, dirt, and disappoint- 
ment, without murmuring ; for the charm of variety and 
the moments of exquisite enjoyment with which they 
were chequered, sufficed to make them endurable when 
present, and almost obliterated their remembrance when 
I returned to the monotonous cleanliness of an English 
fireside, and the yet more monotonous dulness of a Lon- 
don winter. I strove to think a fog the most healthy 
atmosphere in the world, and a muddy pavement the 
most agreeable of promenades ; but as I patiently wiped 
certain sooty little flakes from the projecting parts of 
my countenance, I sighed for the spotless purity of an 
Italian sky, and the flowery terraces of the Lake of 
Geneva. 

It was in vain that I listened with due submission to 
the charitable friends who assured me that the puddle in 
St. James's Park was exquisitely picturesque, and the 
long avenue in Kensington Gardens the most romantic 
solitude for whispering a tender declaration in the ear of 
beauty. I had unfortunately read Rousseau, and senti- 
mentalized on the rocks of Meillerie ; I was but twenty. 
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and my Julias were very different from the smart young 
ladies who, attired in the last Paris fashions, were to be 
met with in that Elysium. 

I am an old bachelor now, and remember with no small 
regret the highflown fancies which haunted my young 
imagination, and made me thus fastidious ; for I have spent 
the best part of my life in looking for an angel of perfec- 
tion, till my wrinkles and gray hairs became so conspicu- 
ous that I felt no respectable woman would have any thing 
to say to me, and I am fain to confess myself one of those 
useless and unfortunate beings, whom Franklin designates 
as half a pair of scissors, only fit to scrape a trencher 
with. 

My solitude when young was all well enough. I had 
certain expectations, and moreover a certain income in 
possession, so old maids, and young maids, and mammas 
especially overwhelmed me with civilities. I was invited 
to every party ; I was universally pestered to sing ; and 
when it was discovered I strummed a little upon the guitar, 
it was marvellous how suddenly the guitars of all my fair 
acquaintance required the assistance of my practised fin- 
gers to arrange their strings, and how exceedingly musical 
the whole circle of my female admirers became, as if by 
common consent. 

But I soon tired both of smiles and guitars, and the ex- 
cessive flattery I received, instead of entangling me in 
matrimony, only made me set a higher value on myself 
I had no idea of being encumbered by a wife and half a 
dozen children ; and when the London season was over, I 
hurried to the Continent to escape the bore of races, race 
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balls, and country visiting, and the yet more intolerable 
nuisance of quarter sessions. 

I lounged away several years in the best society of 
Paris, Rome, and Vienna ; and after admiring good pic- 
tures and good music till I was heartily weary of both, I 
transferred my affections to good dinners and good wines ; 
but, in spite of such consolations, I began at length to feel 
my solitude rather uncomfortable. I was no longer court- 
ed by the fair sex ; my figure was too portly for me to 
handle a guitar with propriety — I had no more strings to 
repair ; I had lost my voice, the gout had put an end to 
my waltzing, and I could no longer be blind to the fact 
that I was an old man. 

Unfortunately for myself, I had no profession to employ 
me ; I had nothing but a restless love of motion, and a 
sort of dilettanti taste for literature, such as belongs to 
most classically-educatexi elderly gentlemen. But the last 
was very feeble, and when in England, I hated the very 
sight of the last Quarterly, which for the sake of main- 
taining my dining-out reputation as a good talker I felt 
myself called upon to get up, and I studiously avoided all 
the thick little volumes with cloth backs, where cheap 
knowledge is condensed for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration. Abroad, my case was scarcely less pitiable ; and 
no language can convey an adequate idea of the melan- 
choly of my summer residence, in some Swiss valley or 
German spa, where all around me were engaged by their 
own parties, and their own plans, and I was left to beguile 
my solitude of its misery, by hunting butterflies, or sip- 
ping obnoxious waters. 
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The delight with which I hailed a stray acquaintance, 
or contrived to tack myself to some gay young party of 
exploring travellers, was quite ecstatic. I had mounted 
Mont Blanc seven times, though I nearly lost my nose by 
the frost in the first ascent ; I had crossed the Jung Frau 
more than twice as often ; the guides to the Righi were 
quite weary of carrying me up in their chaises dporteurs, 
and I was as well known at every spa in Germany as the 
medicinal pump. I was sick of the very name of a table 
d^hSte, and every body was sick of me ; so I resolved, as 
a last resource from ennui j to change my course entirely, 
and instead of lingering in the usual resorts of travellers, 
to explore the less frequented routes, that I might enjoy 
the double advantage of being able to astonish my London 
acquaintance by an account of my extraordinary dis- 
coveries, and of escaping the society of my travelled and 
contemptuous countrymen. 

This scheme, nevertheless, had serious drawbacks. 
No human being can imagine the abominations of French 
inns as soon as you desert the high-roads. An English 
stable is comparatively a palace. Yawning chimneys, 
half-choked with the ashes of the last year's fires; floors, 
whose original material is so completely incrusted with 
dirt as to render it invisible, with the scent of the stables, 
and the odour of apples, are mere trifles when compared 
with the grim horror of the kitchen, where a frightful old 
hag, for two sous a-day, sits turning, on a spit before the 
fire, a couple of newly-killed chickens for your dinner, 
which saluted you in the inn-yard not half an hour before. 

But nevertheless, in justice I must admit that the 
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dinners are rarely to be complained of, and when you get 
accustomed to the society of the conductor of the diligence, 
couriers, blacksmiths, and so forth, you may dine very 
comfortably, though somewhat dirtily, at a country tabk 
dh/ite. Let it be remembered that I am not speaking of 
the splendid ordinaries prepared for the accommodation 
of wealthy Englishmen ; but of the humble inns of the 
interior, where strangers seldom think it worth their 
while to penetrate. 

Nevertheless, if a man has any love for the pictoresqae, 
or any taste for antiquity, he is frequently richly repaid 
for the temporary inconveniences of such excursions, and 
the simple and kind-hearted manners of the people greatly 
compensate for want of luxury. If he would know France 
as it is, let him not confine his excursions to Paris, bat 
visit the lovely scenery around Avranche and Mortain ; 
let him penetrate the dungeons of Mont St Michel, and 
explore the ruins of Carnac. Let him traverse the 
volcanic districts of Auvergne, and the mountains of 
Dauphine; and, above all, let him turn from the high 
roads, and follow the rocky paths, and the course of rivers, 
into those pastoral valleys where the simple manners of a 
primitive people are still to be found, amidst the most . 
sublime scenery of nature. 

I once delighted in such adventures, but as my limbs 
have become too stiflF of late years to bear jolting in a cart, 
(the only mode of conveyance through these regions,) and, 
moreover, being somewhat fastidious as to cookery, and 
unwilling to have my linen thumped to shreds on the 
stones round the village pump, I have lately been com- 
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pelled to limit my travels to more frequented districts, 
and to direct my steps once more to Germany, where the 
accommodations for travellers are usually far superior to 
those of France. Nevertheless, I have a lingering horror 
of its watering-places; and since the establishment of 
steamboats on the Rhine, and Dutch and English swarm, 
like bees, around the Brunnens, I have studiously avoided 
them. 

There were times, however, when it did not suit my 
health or my convenience to travel as far as Dresden or 
Berlin, and I have more than once spent a summer most 
agreeably at one of the small towns near the Rhine, from 
whence I could make excursions into the valleys, which 
ascend like fissures between its rocky banks, and enjoy 
all the sublimity and wildness of their seclusion, without 
being obliged to pass the night in a strange lodging. 

It is now two summers ago since I took up my quarters 
for an indefinite time at the excellent hotel at Andernach, 
well known to travellers by the name of the Sun, which, 
scarcely less bright than that glorious luminary, figures 
in large golden characters over its yawning doorway. 

The landlady, a large portly dame, about my own age, 
was so much delighted by my proficiency in the German 
language, as not only to favour me with her company at 
every meal, but to regale me with her best Arr wine at 
five francs a bottle. My bed-room and my dinners were 
equally good ; and when my hostess found I was likely 
to remain some time under her roof, she redoubled her 
endeavours to make it agreeable, treating me like one of 
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her own family, whose little circle I was invited at all 
times to join. 

To this arrangement I had no sort of objection, for I 
like society from my heart, and she had several charming 
well-behaved daughters, who, when the labours of the 
house were done, wrought worsted work with marvellous 
perseverance, and had no objection to a gentle flirtation 
with a rich Englishman, even though he might be verging 
to his grand climacteric. 

I soon selected Miss Sophy as my especial favourite, 
and she might have been any man's favourite; for she 
was a plump, obliging, simple-hearted creature, with the 
sweetest voice that ever warbled a German ballad ; and 
though her hands were certainly neither very small, nor 
very white, she knit the warmest stockings, and made the 
best coffee in Andernach. 

By the help of my dictionary, I contrived to give her 
some pretty broad hints of my admiration. I saw evident 
symptoms of jealousy in the elder sisters, which flattered 
me not a little, and the smiles of my landlady were most 
enchantingly propitious. 

Yet my vanity had certain misgivings, which were far 
from agreeable. None of the numerous love affairs which 
had amused my imagination for five-and-forty years be- 
fore, ever caused such a flutter at my heart, as the co- 
quetry of the interesting Sophy excited there. For the 
first time in my life, I was somewhat doubtful of success; 
I was by turns in ecstasies and agonies; I thought of wear- 
ing stays; I made many vain attempts to extract the gray 
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hairs from my whiskers, and endeavoured to persuade 
myself that my wig and my teeth were too natural to 
excite any suspicion of art. 

But my landlady was a skilful matron, and by those 
little gentle encouragements which an experienced mother, 
on these occasions, knows so well how to administer to a 
wealthy suitor, she adroitly allayed the agitation of my 
nerves, till at length, distracted between my hopes and 
my fears, and half maddened by the agonies of love and 
the gout, I resolved to put an end to suspense by asking 
the important question, on the answer to which, I per- 
suaded myself, the future happiness of my life depended. 

But how to accomplish it was a matter requiring im- 
portant consideration. The young lady understood no 
language but German; and of German, though I had 
picked up a few current phrases, my whole stock was put 
to flight by the mere idea of the tender declaration I 
wished to arrange in the most touching phraseology ! In 
fact, a little reflection convinced me, that to make an offer 
of my hand in person, was utterly out of the question ; I 
might as well have attempted it in Hebrew. Reluctantly 
was I compelled to resign the most interesting moment in 
a man's existence, and as a sad alternative to write a letter. 

To work I accordingly went. Dictionaries and gram- 
mars, and tourists' manuals, were put in immediate requi- 
sition, and for two days I laboured with such persevering 
industry, that at the end of that time, a composition was 
completed, which, I flattered myself, must move the most 
flinty heart in Christendom ; and after reading it twenty 
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times over, I retired to bed in an ecstasy, to dream of my 
Dulcinea, convinced that I was the most accomplished 
linguist in Europe. 

In the morning I had little appetite for breakfast, and 
after bestowing infinite care on my toilette, and swallow- 
ing one cup of coffee, was sitting admiring the beauty of 
my German characters, and the graceful turns of my in- 
verted sentences, when I was provoked beyond measure 
by the entrance of a young lawyer, from whom, since my 
residence in Andernach, I had taken lessons in Grerman. 

Aware that nothing in my epistle betrayed the name of 
the object to whom it was addressed, and eager for the 
admiration I was convinced my composition deserved, I 
placed it in his hands with blushing vanity. 

But scarcely had Herr Hoffman glanced over three 
lines, with a very inauspicious twinkling about the cor- 
ners of his eyes, when, to my utter consternation, he 
burst into a loud and ungovernable fit of laughter. I 
blushed and stammered ; I eagerly demanded the mean- 
ing of his mirth, but he made no reply ; he only laughed 
louder and louder, every sentence he perused, till the tears 
streamed down his cheeks, and I, starting from my chair 
in a passion, snatched the unfortunate manuscript from 
his hands, and tore it into a thousand pieces. 

Recalled by this act to a remembrance of his rudeness, 
my instructer, with as much gravity as he could assume, 
made a thousand apologies ; but the fact of his laughter 
was undeniable, and I was reluctantly convinced, by the 
first effects of my laboured epistle, of the truth of his 
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unwilling confession, that it had never been his fortune 
to peruse a more extraordinary composition. Great part 
of it was utterly unintelligible, and all that was intelligi- 
ble, was ridiculous; whilst, to crown the whole, I had 
signed myself the lady's faithful friend and domestic, 
instead of humble servant. 

Deeply humbled, I could not reject the young man's 
oflFers to indite a second letter for me ! and when this was 
finished and folded, and sealed, though I greatly regretted 
that it was not in my own language, it was some consola- 
tion to know, that it was in such a dialect as the lady of 
my love could at least read and understand; and dis- 
missing my tutor with as much suavity as I could com- 
mand, I was left to direct and despatch it at my leisure. 

With a palpitating heart, I awaited the answer of the 
lovely Sophy, and in less than an hour it was brought to 
my room by the tall youth in blue linen habiliments, who 
acted the joint parts of waiter and chambermaid. I tore 
it eagerly open. It was written in that detestable German 
character, which is a disgrace to a literary nation. Again 
I had recourse to my key and my maniuil, and with such 
success, that, after an hour's labour, I had made out about 
one word in ten. I was in ecstasies ! — I was accepted. 

" Ya" figured more than once in letters not to be mis- 
taken on the charming page. Then came "love," and 
" pleasure," and I knew not what beside; but I kissed the 
signature of my enchantress, with the ardent rapture of a 
youth in his teens. 

Well brushing my coat, and giving a finishing touch to 
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my fingers with a sharp-pointed pen-knife, I resolved to 
go down stairs and throw myself at the young lady's feet 
without further delay ; but — as if resolved that day to drive 
me to distraction, — ere I reached my door, my provoking 
tutor again entered with a low bow. 

**Well, good sir," he said, "I hope you have had a 
favourable answer !" 

Had I received a refusal, I had resolved to keep the 
mortification to myself, but this opportunity of exhibiting 
my triumph was too tempting to be lost, and anxious to 
have an exact translation of the precious epistle, without 
betraying my ignorance, with a calm smile of exulting va- 
nity, I took it from my pocket, and assuring him that my 
lady love, having therein fully signified her acceptance of 
my heart and hand, I hoped soon to see him dance at my 
wedding. I begged him to read it aloud, as I could never 
be weary of hearing its precious contents. 

I saw with surprise, that Herr Hoffman turned as pale 
as death, when his eyes fell on the direction, and faintly 
murmuring the words, ** Accepted, did you say, sir?" — 
ho tottered towards a seat 

** Vos, accepted readily and frankly," I returned; "but, 
indooil. considering my pretensions, it could scarcely be 
other wise/* 

The young man made no reply; he unfolded the letter, 
he Ux^keil eaiyerly at the signature, and then covering his 
ince with his hands, he sunk back in his chair, over- 
l>o\i>?rod by strong emotion. 

«« Ha ! ha ! here is a rival,'' thooght h ^ Odd enoii^b, 
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to be sure, that the poor fellow should be the means of 
sealing his own doom !" But conscious that I had the 
best of it, I resolved in my triumph, to be charitable and 
indulgent. But, still I was anxious to know the exact 
contents of my charmer's letter, and after comforting my 
distracted companion, by the assurance that there was no 
accounting for women's taste, I again requested him to 
read it. 

After a brief pause, he started from his seat, brushed 
the tears from his eyes, and proceeded to pace the room 
with hurried strides, till I was fidgeted to death by the 
creaking of his heavy-soled shoes. 

" My dear sir, what can be the matter ?" said I, at 
length losing all patience. 

" The matter !" cried he, and he strode across the room 
still faster than before. 

" Yes, the matter !" returned I, for my German had so 
deserted me in my agitation, that I was fain to echo his 
words. 

" Is it possible the girl has given you any encourage- 
ment ?" demanded the lawyer, in a hurried voice, as he 
stopped full before me. 

" 1 don't know what you call encouragement," I re- 
turned, fidgeting most uncomfortably on my chair ; — ^and 
the idea of Werter, and his pair of pistols, and his blue 
and yellow habiliments, came so strongly before me, that, 
for the life of me, I knew not what else to say. 

The lawyer was in a towering passion. I had not con- 
ceived it possible that a German, with all his phlegm, 
and all his sentiment, could have been in such a passion; 
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and convinced that, most unfortunately, I had chosen a 
wrong secretary, I was anxious to get out of the scrape as 
fast as I could. 

" Encouragement!" I repeated, as soon as I thought he 
was in a state to listen to me. 

" Ay, encouragement, sir ! Has the jilt ever dared to 
give you encouragement, when she is the affianced bride 
of another man ?" retorted my guest, without allowing me 
time to add a second word. 

I lifted up my spectacles, and cleared my throat, with 
as much modesty as I could assume, and again requested 
him to read the letter. 

" But without previous encouragement, you would not 
have dared to address her in the language of love !" he 
exclaimed. 

" I never presumed at all, sir," was my answer ; " for, 
if you remember, you wrote the letter to her yourself!" 

He struck his forehead in despair. 

"But what emboldened you ?" he exclaimed. 

" Nothing, my good sir !" I interposed. 

"To think of seducing the affections " 

" I never seduced any affections," said I ; and the idea 
of a little corpulent elderly gentleman, with a brown wig, 
and a pair of silver spectacles, seducing the affections of a 
lovely girl of eighteen, was too much even for my gravity, 
and with a half-suppressed smile, I requested him to read 
the letter, and he would know better what he was talking 
about. 

With an air as distracted as if he was perusing his own 
sentence of death, he raised the fatal paper, and began : — 
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"Most well-born gentleman;" — but there his courage 
failed him, and an agitating pause ensued, ere he thus 
continued : — 

" I am truly distressed by your letter ; but I am con- 
vinced that a noble Englishman, as you are, will not take 
advantage of his favour with a poor girl's mother, to drive 
her to distraction. Yes, kind sir, I will frankly confess I 
love another, and have long been secretly engaged to a 
man from whom poverty alone divides me. I am certain 
you are too good, too kind, to find any pleasure in 
adding to the sorrows of the unfortunate. Yes, I know 
you will pardon me, and be the friend, though never the 
husband of 

*' Sophy." 

I leave you, gentle reader, to imagine the effects of / 
these words upon the lawyer and myself, as they fell upon 
my dismayed ears, and the eyes of the astonished lover 
devoured them with ecstasy. Death or an earthquake 
could not more completely have altered our positions. I 
felt the full measure of my folly, and I looked the fool I 
felt! 

To persist in my addresses was now of course out of 
the question ; and as, in truth, I was long past the age for 
playing the part of a despairing lover, my pride induced 
me to make the best of a bad business. 

The first time I met the pretty Sophy, she pleaded her 
own and her lover's cause so irresistibly, that, feeling 
more like her father than her suitor, I at once undertook 
to be her advocate with her mother. I knew that money 
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can effect a world of wonders in these cases, and speedily 
reconciled the old lady to her daughter's match with Herr 
Hoffman, by bestowing a small portion of my ample 
wealth upon the young lawyer, so as to enable him to live 
in comfort and independence with his bride, in return for 
the useful lesson he had given me. 

Nor was I ashamed, at the end of a month, to dance at 
the young people's wedding ; and whilst whirling round 
the bride in a waltz, I formed a resolution I have since 
faithfully kept — never to make another attempt at 
matrimony. 
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THE SISTERS. 



BY THE EDITOR. 



Sisters of the Ocean Isle— daughters of the Mistress 
of the Sea ! Where shall we find, in other lands, a galaxy 
of living stars so various in their brilliancy, yet so happily 
blended in harmonious contrariety ? 

France boasts the perfection of conventional grace and 
manner ; in courtesy, she acknowledges no rival ; — but in 
her language there is no synonyme for home or comfort. 
Beneath her exquisite polish of surface we seek in vain for 
the sterling gold of lasting feeling ; her sympathies glow 
with the brilliancy of the bouquet, in presenting which 
they find their tenderest expression, and they are fugitive 
as its odour ; her chivalrous emotions rise into fury when 
thoroughly awakened ; she rushes unarmed upon the 
bayonet, and grinds her teeth in defiance, as the battery 
sweeps the ranks of her children, " toute,pour la Ghire;^^ 
but, in " the days which try men's souls," when steady 
courage and endurance are the patriot's proper virtues, 
she displays no prudent forethought, no untiring resistance 
to wrong and to oppression ; but, crying '^il faut rnvreT 
bends like an eel to the rugosities of life, and sings when 
condemned to the oar. 

23 
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Germany — romantic Germany ! Her heart is ever 
warm. Hospitality and kindness are inherent in her na- 
ture. If there be a Curtius still to be found on earth, one 
who would bound with pride into the gap to save or serve 
his fatherland, that Curtius is a German ! But Germany 
is a dreamer; her love of liberty is a first love, — a love of 
the ideal, before the human embodiment of the young 
heart's own creation has been presented to the view. 
Germany is a mere dreamer ; there is nothing practical 
about her ; — in a magnetic ecstacy she wanders away on 
the wings of a dimly clairvoyant imagination, and her 
patriotism expires in a long-drawn sigh for liberty, un- 
conscious of the sound of the hammers engaged in rivet- 
ing her chains. 

Italy — land of history and glory — what shall be said of 
thee ? Thou art the home of taste. The beautiful in 
form and colour is to thee a feeling ; — in all things purely 
superficial, thy skill is beyond our praise. Alas! thy 
taste is but an instinct — thy glowing skies, the shadows 
of thy blue-tinted mountains, thy summer seas, and the 
clear transparent air have stamped their image on thy 
brain (would I could say thy soul), and it has become a 
part of thee ; but it is a physical effect. Hereditary sen- 
suality and the dark night of oppression have degraded 
thy moral perceptions and clouded thy intellect. The 
tyrant of a former world has become the slave of the pre- 
sent—even of himself! 

But why continue this unwelcome criticism ? Let us 
turn to the sisters three. There stands the Rose of Eng- 
land — the cultured queen of the garden — patron of arts 
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and arms — the beautiful in peace, the terrible in war — 
mother of haughty barons, the tamers of monarchs — 
mother of unbending yeomen, the tamers of the noble — 
mother of Liberty, and nurse of her tender childhood. 
Benevolent, though stern, " her very faults incline to 
virtue's side." Queenly and haughty in her bearing, 
exacting in her demands, and, it may be, cruel in her 
justice — ^improvement is written on her forehead — pro- 
gress upon her brow. Her faults belong to the past — her 
virtues are her own. 

Has she oflfended thee by her exactions? Has she 
oppressed the humble while contending with the mighty? 
Turn, then, to her sister of the heathery hills ; there jus- 
tice shall not plead in vain, nor shall oppression fail to 
meet resistance. Her virtues are not the offspring of cul- 
tivation, they are indigenous to the soil. Beautiful as 
the rose, is her native thistle, but it is no garden-flower. 
It blooms upon the barren rock, and spreads beauty over 
the neglected heath. You may crush it, but it will not 
die — ^you may cut it down with the grass of the field, but 
it will not be destroyed. Fixed and unconquerable as 
her favourite emblem, are the principles of the daughter 
of the North. Let those who would test their energy, 
beware the motto of her nation — " Nemo me impune 
lacessit" 

Are you weary of these loftier virtues? Would you 
rest awhile from the contemplation of power, and the dis- 
cussion of human rights and human duties, to recline 
upon the pillow of the affections — to drink from the fresh 
fountain of the heart? Turn to the daughter of the 
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Emerald Isle ! Go sip with the bee from the honey-cup 
of the shamrock ! Inconsequent and frank, she knows 
that you are a stranger, and that is enough. Fear not the 
thorn that guards the dignified and self-dependent rose — 
the poisoned spear of the vindictive thistle. The trefoil 
wears no thorn ; the shamrock wounds not even the foot 
that spurns it : trampled, it rises from the tread ; cut off 
by the scythe, it spreads and blooms again. Trampled it 
has been for seven centuries, but long as the soil will 
nourish one remaining root, it will rear its humble head, 
and scatter sweetness round the cottage door. Daughter 
of Erin ! Thy soul is in thy eye, thy heart is on thy 
lips, and eloquence breathes in every accent of thy tongue ! 
Where shall we find, in other lands, a galaxy of living 
stars so happy in variety ? Were they but blended into 
one, humanity were perfect ! 



THE LETTER TO THE DEAD. 

BT MART ANNE BROWNE. 

It is the midnight hour ; 

The house is hushed and still ; 
The bell o' the old church tower 

Sounds loudly o^er the hill ; 
Yet one pale taper's light 
Sheds radiance on the night, 
And while around her elder eyes are sleeping, 
A young and lovely maid a lone love watch is keeping. 

A love watch, yet alone, — 
No other form is there ; 
Her lips breathe no soft tone 

Unto the silent air : 
Before her lies the scroll 
Where she hath poured her soul. 
Trusting, though seas their aching bosoms part. 
That her beloved shall read the record of her heart. 

Her cheek is on her hand ; 

Her fingers press her brow ; 
And in his distant land 

Her thoughts are busy now : 
28» 
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She's on the desert plain — 

She's by the ancient fane : 
She's with him on the lake's pure, starlit wave, 
But never 'neath the tree that shades his nameless grave. 

She sees his glossy hair, 

That spicy Zephyr stirs ; 
His own blue eyes are there, 
And fondly fixed on hers ! 
No image doth she see 
Of dark reality, 
Nor dreams how cold the eye — ^how stiff the brow 
On which her memory dwells delighted now. 

And little doth she dream 

Of that fond letter's fate, — 
How he, who is its theme, 
Hath left her desolate ; 
How every burning word. 
So passionately poured 
For him, and him alone on earth, shall be 
Subject to cold and formal scrutiny ! 

She trusts that it shall lie 

Close to his throbbing heart, 
And with a happy sigh. 

Will see that scroll depart; 
Envying its pathway dim. 
Across the seas to him ; 
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Nor feeling that each hour it draweth near 

An eye that cannot read — a heart it cannot cheer ! 

It will return again, 

By his cold lips unpressed, 
Nor will its folds have lain 

Within his icy breast. 
How will its coming wring 
The heart that was its spring ! 
The heart, that had no dim foreboding pain, 
That its outgushing love was written there in vain ! 



THE GARDENER OF THE HALL. 

ST BHTHimn aoaBCKTos aiLanSt e9<^., h. p. 

When She was bom, I had been long the Gardener of 

the Hall, 
The shrubs I planted with my hand were rising thick and 

taU; 
My heart was in that work and place, and little thought 

or care 
Had I of other linng things than grew and flourished 

there— 

Beneath the happy shelter of 
The old Manorial Hall. 

At first She came, a rosy child, a queen among my 

flowers. 
And played beside me while I toiled, and prattled on for 

hours; 
And many a morning, in the plot of ground she called 

her own, 
She found an unexpected show of blossoms freshly blown, 
And sent her merry echoes through 
The old Manorial Hall. 
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Thus eighteen summers, every day, I tended her and 

them; 
I watched the opening of the bud — ^the shooting of the 

stem; 
And when her childish laughter turned to silent maiden 

smiles, 
I felt in heaven whene'er she past, and scarce on earth 

the whiles ; 

How could I ever think to leave 
That old Manorial Hall? 

One day, when Autumn's last delights were nipped by 

early cold. 
It fell, like death, upon mine ear, that She was bought 

and sold ! — 
That some rich Lord, she hardly knew, had come to bear 

away 
The pride of all the country round — the poor man's hope 

and stay — 

The glory and the darling of 
The old Manorial Hall. 

I heard her plight to him the troth she could not under- 
stand — 
I saw her weeping turn away, and wave her parting 

hand; 
And from that hour no thing on earth has gone with me 

but wrong. 
For soon I left the garden, and the home I loved so long — 
It was a haunted house to me. 
That old Manorial Hall ! 
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And now I wander up and down — I labour as I can, 
Without a wish for friend or rest — a weary-hearted man ; 
Yet at the bottom of my thoughts the saddest lies, that 

She, 
With all her wealth and noble state, may none the hap- 
pier be 

Than I, the poor old Gardener of 
The old Manorial Hall ! 



A SKETCH. 



BT VIRGINIA MURRAY. 



Anatole de Mortemart was a vastly pretty man; 
one of those dear creatures so delectable and so insinuating 
that every v\roman loves them at first sight. Whether 
they stand the test of longer acquaintance is another 
aflFair, but certainly Anatole himself had no misgivings on 
this score. 

He was endowed with that happy self-satisfaction which 
more than any thing else promotes urbanity of temper in 
its fortunate possessor; whether he scanned himself ex- 
ternally or internally, he found all was admirable ! and 
from the pinnacle of good-humour on which his self-com- 
placency had placed him, Anatole looked down on the 
herd of mankind with an infinity of condescending 
philanthropy. 

He was weak, vain, and selfish ; but then he was young, 
handsome, and, more than all, fashionable ! He had not 
waded up to fashionable distinction through the dirty 
paths of obsequiousness, the Fauxbourg St. Germain was 
his arena by birthright ; and, though it be a most con- 
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fined one in every sense of the word, to belong thereto 
opens wide every door in Paris. 

Wiser men than Anatole have gratified ambition by 
such pre-eminence de salon. He prided himself much on 
the worldly knowledge he possessed, and neglected to 
perceive that this same knowledge is far from comprising 
the more essential one of human nature; so possible, nay, 
so frequent is it, that we are intimately acquainted with 
the follies and weaknesses of men, without at all compre- 
hending their vast capabilities for good and evil, or the 
mixed springs that actuate each individual. 

Anatole lived for effect; and this strong desire had 
refined his tact to a considerable degree, thus supplying 
the want of mental qualities by the facility of assuming 
their semblance. If he conversed with men of a certain 
political standing, which he made it a rule occasionally to 
do, the columns of the Quotidienne, or Gazette de France^ 
daily supplied him with ready-made opinions, and nothing 
could be more effective than to wind up his discourse 
with a sweeping clause against all liberal things, whether 
people, government, or press. 

How did they stand against the anathemas of Anatole 
de Mortemart? 

The fine arts were no less our hero's care : the com- 
parative merits of a Grisi or Persiani formed the prolific 
theme of many an hour, and he unhesitatingly pronounced 
on the reality of a Rubens or a Vandyke ; but, though 
affecting a knowledge of literature, the man of taste never 
suffered himself to be degraded to the man of letters, or 
the artist, by any acquaintance with the subjects on which 
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he so learnedly descanted; modestly satisfied with the 
imagined power of dispensing fame, he sought no title to 
its bestowal beyond his own inclination. 

Anatole, long sated with easy triumphs, was of course 
an adept in the art of love-making. Many women, in 
truth, did seek his verdict of admiration, although few 
were they so inexperienced as to prize the admirer. 
Byron being still the fashion, when Anatole grew tired of 
Don Juanism, he donned, or rather aped, Childe Harold 
misanthropy. 

In one of these moods, he condescended to accept a 
rich financier's invitation to visit him at his chateau on 
the banks of the Loire. M. Ferrand was a good old man, 
in his seventieth year; remarkable for nothing but his 
riches, excellent temper, and somewhat officious hospi- 
tality, with an overweening deference for nobility, which 
we may suppose largely contributed to win for him the 
notice of the fastidious Anatole. M. Ferrand had been 
two years married to his present wife, a young and lovely 
creature, one of those fair fragile flowers fit only to realize 
a poet's dream. 

Marie, with her deep blue eyes, sunny locks, and 
delicately-rounded form, seemed no meet partner for 
M. Ferrand's declining years ; but, left an orphan, with- 
out fortune, at the early age of seventeen, she gratefully 
accepted the home he proffered, and, being of a character 
no less infantine than were her looks, she mistook an 
affection, filial in its nature, for the deeper sympathies 
which love demands. 

Anatole came, saw, and admired her : be deemed the 

24 
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conquest worth achieving, and that it would prove a 
dilassement to fill his vacant hours. 

And soon Marie loved; and Anatole, like an expe- 
rienced angler, played with his victim awhile, only the 
better to secure it. 

The day of explanation came, and he gracefi:^ly sued 
for a heart which he well knew to be already his. Marie 
had not yielded the empire to her feelings without many 
a struggle with them, and she was firm to control the 
passion she could not extinguish. 

She heard his declaration with pleasure, too real to be 
suppressed ; and, in her naive simplicity, confessed how 
ample was the return she made, while she exacted his 
immediate departiire as the price of her avowal. Anatole 
grew more and more impassioned, but Marie was firm in 
her resolve, without attempting to conceal her grief. 
Great was Anatole's amusement at the rusticity of such 
a request, but he felt the vantage ground on which it 
placed him ; he declared that her wishes should be laws 
to him, however cruel their effect on his peace ; he would 
seize an early pretext for leaving, if such were her com- 
mands ; and, as an earnest of his obedience, he affection- 
ately pressed her hand within his own. To a man of 
refinement, there is something very ungallant in the act 
of returning a woman's unresisting hand to her own safe 
keeping, and, consequently, Anatole obviated the diffi- 
culty by kissing it first. 

Marie wept. 

Anatole lost the opportunity of testing his powers of 
consolation by M. Ferrand's unexpected appearance. 
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With the readiness of a man of the world, he ascribed 
Marie's tears to some imaginary danger, and there the 
matter ended. 

She so pertinaciously resisted all his subsequent at- 
tempts to obtain a private interview, that, after the lapse 
of a few days, Anatole resolved to punish the obstinate 
fair one by privation of his society, and bring her to her 
senses through the misery of absence. 

But he did not bid her adieu without regret, nor yet 
did he look on her paled cheek without a slight pang of 
something like remorse, but, ere the feeling could fully 
shape itself, an exulting sensation arose and destroyed it. 

Poor Marie ! 

Anatole intended to pay another visit to the chateau in 
the spring of the ensuing year, but whether he will or 
not remains to be seen. He returned to Paris for the 
winter, and there many engrossing subjects soon effaced 
Marie from his remembrance, notwithstanding the wound 
she had inflicted upon his vanity. 

The feminine star of Parisian society this winter, was 
Madame de Rostanges, a woman who united superior 
qualifications of head, heart, and person ; young, but not 
in the first stage of youth : having attained her twenty- 
fifth year — she had gained experience while the bloom of 
beauty was yet fresh on her cheek. After an absence of 
several years, spent in visiting the first European courts, 
where her husband's high position secured her an inti- 
mate footing, she returned to Paris, lovely and witty as 
ever, to reign more brilliantly even than she had done 
before. 
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Many were the smiling courtiers that hung around her 
with eager incense, hoping to gratify some darling passion 
of their own. Foremost amid the first, came Anatole de 
Mortemart ; and who so proud or so fair as to disdain or 
spurn the homage of such as he ? Madame de Rostanges 
received his attention as her due ; nor did he escape her 
light but pointed shafts of ridicule. Yet her eye some- 
times followed his motions, and he saw in its expression 
a greater interest than the mere spirit of coquetry inspires. 

Things remained thus, without either advancing or 
retrograding. Anatole began to receive sundry little 
compliments on standing so high in the good graces of 
the fascinating Madame de Rostanges, and he disclaimed 
his good fortune with the air of a man too happy to be 
quite discreet. 

Anatole was wont to pass the first hours of his morning 
in reflection ; not on things in general, but on one in par- 
ticular. He was himself to himself, both circumference 
and centre, and all his perfections stood out more strongly 
to view at this period of the day, as he sipped his coffee, 
or inhaled the odour of his fragrant cigar. 

One morning, while thus agreeably occupied, he natu- 
rally reverted to the place he supposed himself to hold in 
Madame de Rostanges' affections, and was surprised, on 
a strict investigation, to discover that he had received from 
her no very unequivocal tokens of regard : true, the ball- 
room admitted not of any great degree of intimacy, nor 
yet did her reception day ; for, however early he might 
present himself, or however late he might linger, there 
were others equally adventurous. 
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The imagination is apt to run wild when picturing the 
proofs of love that fair creatures fain would give, did not a 
thousand considerations of society, and self, so provok- 
ingly restrain them. Anatole grew excited; he fancied 
Madame de Rostanges gliding into his apartment — she 
stood before him in all her charms — he looked up, and 
there did stand a woman's form. 

"Adorable Caroline!'' cried he, throwing himself at 
her feet. Ere the words were quite pronounced, she 
lifted her veil, and, bending over him with the rapturous 
look of requited love, he beheld — not Caroline de Rostan- 
ges, but Marie Ferrand. 

Anatole started back to the couch he had left, and 
buried his head in the cushions. And Marie ! had she 
come there, overlooking every prudential consideration, 
to hear herself fondly greeted as another ? Marie did not 
faint; the intensity of the blow forced her to grapple 
with, and taught her to bear it. One moment her heart 
was bursting with the fulness of youthful feeling, and the 
next chilled as by the lapse of long years. 

Anatole soon recovered his equanimity ; he felt ashamed 
of the emotion surprise had caused him, but Marie re- 
mained motionless. Anatole was sadly embarrassed ; he 
knew not what to do, and therefore chose the prudent 
course of inaction. By slow degrees a sense of her situa- 
tion stole over Marie, and nature relieved itself with a 
burst of tears. 

Nothing more severely tests a man's patience than 
tears; they are certainly unanswerable, and yet uncon- 
vincing. 

24* 
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"Tell me, dearest Marie, how you came hither?" said 
Anatole, in the most soothing of tones. " Where is your 

husband, or " and he stopped short, then first noticing 

her sable garments. 

Marie mutely pointed to them, and his question was 
answered. 

" How long ?'' asked he, after a short pause. 

" Several months," was the reply. 

" And this is the first intimation I have received," con- 
tinued Anatole, in a half-reproachful voice, " you have 
been so long lonely." 

Marie was the child of nature, and hope lit its torch 
again at the unextinguished one of love. She told how, 
unknowing of his address, she could not write ; how, to 
see him had been the sole purport of her visit to Paris; 
how, on learning his abode, her impatience had made her 
prefer coming in person to the tedious process of a letter. 
" But you — ^you have forgotten me !" cried she, pausing 
as a cloud of recollection passed over her fair face. 

"That were impossible," said Anatole, as if longer 
phrases were superfluous to assure her of an affection so 
well established. 

" No, no, no !" exclaimed Marie, endeavouring to reject 
what her heart bounded to believe ; " that name was not 
mine — and oh! with what tenderness you pronounced it" 

"Marie," said Anatole, gravely taking her hand, "there 
is a tale attached to that name, with which I will one day 
make you acquainted ; at present, I can only entreat you 
not to judge hastily from appearances — ^is it expecting too 
much?" 

And Marie hastened to be generous and confiding. 
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Then she entered more into detail of the circumstances 
attending M. Ferrand's death ; spoke of him with pro- 
priety and feeling, but acknowledged that too soon had 
intruded a thought how Anatole might now become her 
protector. 

This was bringing things down from the ethereal 
heights of love to a terribly earthly compass. Marie 
looked so very beautiful, that, from being embarrassed 
by her presence, Anatole had grown slightly to desire her 
stay. Besides her beauty, she had given him a strong 
proof of attachment ; and that never falls on a wholly 
ungrateful soil, for, if every other feeling be dead thereto, 
vanity unfailingly owns the debt with pleasure. Thus 
Anatole had felt himself drawn anew, with kindly in- 
fluence, towards Marie ; but how did the aristocratic man 
of fashion recoil from the rich financiered when she dared 
to speak of marriage ! 

There was something absolutely insulting in the matter- 
of-course way in which she named it. 

Suddenly Anatole became most sensitively alive to the 
danger her reputation might undergo by a longer sojourn 
with him, and Marie was much touched by this generous 
consideration for her. With a light heart and elastic 
step, Marie went thence, Anatole himself escorting her to 
the fiacre that waited. 

He then returned to his apartment to adjust his toilette 
for the day, and could not but smile over the morning's 
adventure. Marie was too pretty not to be worth a little 
trouble, although he acknowledged to himself that sim- 
plicity of heart gives a straightforwardness difficult of 
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management : but he came to the conclusion of attempt- 
ing it at least, while adjusting the folds of his cravat. 

This knotty business was not completed, when his 
valet brought him the prettiest-looking little note pos- 
sible, in the fairest of feminine characters. Anatole opened 
it with easy unconcern, for he aspired to be a hero even 
to his vakt-dC'Chambre ; but not a little elated was he to 
perceive that it came from Madame de Rostanges, and 
expressed a wish for his society that evening. " Couched 
in most particularly aimabk language," thought he. 
Anatole returned an affirmative answer, and, being in 
musing mood, could not but reflect, that, if 

" Misfortunes they never come single," 

SO pleasures they often come double. 

Pass we over the long hours of day. Evening came, 
and Anatole was bestowing a last look upon his dear 
person ; all was right, except the finishing touch, which 
he never gave but at the moment of putting on his hat, 
and which consisted in making his mustache resolve 
itself into a most beautiful little curl on either side of his 
mouth, giving the whole a wonderfully inviting appear- 
ance. There was a world of coquetry in these same 
little curls; they turned away so coyly, and then they 
half-looked back to see whether they were not pursued : 
'tis strange that moral legislators do not proscribe so 
seductive an appurtenance to man's attire. 

Anatole proceeded to Madame de Rostanges', whom, 
for the first time, he found alone, and the circumstance 
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struck him as a favourable presage. She had sent for 
him to consult him on a matter of taste in the arrange- 
ment of her hotels for a fete she intended to give. This 
was, indeed, a compliment from her, and Anatole felt 
it sensibly. Never was Madame de Rostanges more 
pleasing, more fascinating, and Anatole knew that these 
varied powers were brought into play for him alone. 

A thousand times would he have declared himself, but 
Madame de Rostanges, a perfect woman of the world, 
seemed only to suffer him to near the point, in order to 
throw him off many leagues distant. 

When Anatole was nearly angry at these repeated 
disappointments, Madame de Rostanges gave up the 
coquettish game, and Anatole, the mighty Anatole, passed 
the Rubicon. 

Madame de Rostanges was silent a few seconds, and 
then she answered : " What reliance can be placed on 
the profession of such a man as you ? courted by oZ?, how 
can you devote yourself to one V^ 

Anatole dashed into a sea of protestations of love un- 
bounded, exclusive, felt for her alone, which could be 
inspired by her alone. 

" Seriously and solemnly, have you never spoken the 
same words to others ?" asked she, " for, strange as the 
romantic idea may sound from my lips, I am anxious to 
excite a first attachment." 

Anatole made all the extravagant speeches that are 
wont to be made under such circumstances, and then he 
inquired whether she returned his feelings with the same 
warmth. Madame de Rostanges heard him to the end 
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with composure, and then she asked his own opinion, as 
to her feelings towards him. " He had always hoped so 
much, that his fears were great in proportion." 

" Have I then never, by word or deed, shown you a 
preference ?" 

As she seemed of an original turn of mind, after a 
moment's hesitation, he answered, " Never." 

" Neither will I ever," said Madame de Rostanges, 
quietly. 

Did Anatole hear aright ? he could not believe he did, 
and he demanded what were her words. She repeated 
them again. 

" Then, madame, to what must I attribute this extra- 
ordinary conduct?" asked Anatole, still half doubtful 
whether this were not some new way of testing his 
affection. 

" I have had three objects in view," answered Madame 
de Rostanges.] 

" Will you be kind enough to name them ?" 

"The first was to amuse myself; the second was for 
your own benefit, believing you have some good points ; 
and the third — the third, and perhaps only real one " 

" I wait your words." 

" Marie Ferrand has been my dearest friend from 
childhood upwards; she confided to me her preference 
for you when first it arose, and therefore, on subsequently 
forming your acquaintance, I studied your character. As 
since that time our letters were filled with her domestic 
affairs, I forbore to mention your name, and imagined the 
transient impression you made on her had worn off. To- 
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day she informed me of her interview with you, and the 
conclusion I drew therefrom being different from hers, I 
asked you to come hither." 

"Tis enough!" exclaimed Anatole, with unrepressed 
rage; "in the mutual amusement we sought at each 
other's expense, your womanly artifices have given you 
the momentary advantage, but think not " 

"Stop," said Madame de Rostanges, "I would save 
you all unnecessary trouble by telling you that I forced 
Marie Ferrand to witness our interview to-night?" 

" Worthy of the rest of your honourable behaviour." 

" Scarcely justifiable, even by circumstances, I own," 
answered Madame de Rostanges ; " yet my motives, and 
your want of feeling, exonerate me to myself. Now 
invent all that malice may suggest respecting me; in 
any other woman such conduct would have been vastly 
imprudent, but blind Fortune has placed me so that I 
can defy even Anatole de Mortemart!" and laughingly 
kissing her hand to him, and lowly curtseying, Madame 
de Rostanges left the room. 

Anatole ! Anatole ! what didst thou feel ? Words can- 
not adequately paint thy emotions. And what didst thou 
do? — Nothing. 

A deed unparalleled in the annals of society, (but as 
nothing is so improbable as to be impossible, yet does it 
claim credence,) a fashionable man was completely worsted 
by a fashionable woman, in the apparently light, but often 
deep, war of social intercourse; and so strong was the 
laugh against Anatole, that he judged it prudent to travel 
for a short time, and leave Paris to the laughers, where he 
doubtless returned in process of time an improved man. 



SONG. 



"THE EYES THAT LOOK SMILINGLY ON US." 



BT MES. CRAWFORD. 

'Tis a strange world we live in, this same world of ours ; — 
But its landscapes of beauty, sweet sounds, and bright 

flowers. 
With its holy affections and magical ties, 
Oh ! they keep back the soul from its own native skies. 
Though in dreams we may picture a world of more grace, 
Yet awaking again to each dear social face. 
How the eyes that look smilingly on us impel 
Our hearts still to worship the world where they dwell ! 

Oh ! it is not in nature to turn from the kind^ 
Or to wish to leave Friendship and Love far behind ; 
And though Heaven itself be oar guerdon and goal, 
Yet still will Love fetter the wings of the Soul ; 
As the wild eagle soars to the sun in his flights. 
So the Spirit will mount to the " Father of lights ;" 
But the eyes that look smilingly on us impel 
Our hearts to return to the world where they dwell. 

THE END. 
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